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Among the TOP TEN Reference Books 
of 1954: 


Occupational Literature: 


An Annotated Bibliography By Gertrude Forrester 


167 pages 6” x 914” 1954 $5.00 


Occupational Literature was voted one of the top ten reference books of 
1954 by Louis Shores’ jury of reference librarians. Right up-to-the-minute, 
it tells what a counsellor or teacher needs to know to outline a complete 
training program for either youths or adults. Listing about 1000 books 
and 2000 pamphlets alphabetically by occupation, it has special sections 
on: Charts, Posters, and Visual Aids; Information About Colleges and 
Schools; Occupations for the Handicapped; and Seeking the Job 


Annotations always indicate the scope of a publication's information 
and the audience for which each publication was prepared. The job titles 
and their code numbers (under which pertinent publications are grouped ) 
are taken from the revised edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


~ 4 published by the U.S. Department of Labor. For librarians there is a section 
on “Indexing and Filing Literature on Occupations.” 
OTHER NEW RESEARCH AIDS 


® Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities: 
1953-1954 


312 pages $8.00 


® The South American Handbook: 1954-1955 
822 pages $2.50 


® Year Book and Guide to Southern Africa: 1955 
1072 pages $3.00 


® Year Book and Guide to East Africa: 1955 
878 pages $3.00 


ORDER Now: ¢ 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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--- pillar of the library 


Newly Revised 1955 Edition! 


Lhe Encyclopedia 


WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES 
OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR 


The unique series on the First to the 
Twentieth Century is just one of the 
many fascinating features you will 
find in the 1955 Edition of The 
Encyclopedia Americana . . . exten- 
sively revised this year to include 
hundreds of important and timely 
NEW subjects. 


You will find an outstanding new 62- 
page article on Banking and Finance; 
a 93-page Library Series; a 60-page 
article on Latin America; and such 
unique Americana features as Lit- 
erary Allusions and Personalities, 
Digests of Plays and Operas, plus 


scores of new biographies of promi- 
nent living people. 

The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au- 
thoritative articles—25,500 pages— 
with 10,000 illustrations, hundreds of 
maps and charts in color, extensive 
bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
and a 700-page alphabetical and topical 
index—key to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo- 
pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 
your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Address: School and 
library Division, Ameri c ti 
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‘We: Americana Corporation 


2 West 45 Street + New York 36, N. Y. 
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now 
and in 
years 
to come..... 


Globe-W ernicke Study Carrels 


G/W FREE-STANDING STUDY CARRELS 
WILL FIT YOUR NEEDS 

Globe-Wernicke specially designed free-stand- 
ing study carrels can be arranged and re- 
arranged in so many different ways. Made up 
of standard components, these carrels can be 
assembled in various forms to provide optimum 
work conditions in minimum floor space. As 
future expansion or reorganization demands, 
these carrels can be dismantled and re-adapted 
to meet new requirements. Wiring provisions 
are made so that individual fluorescent lights or 
business machines can be { 

connected directly to out- 

lets on the carrel. Sin- 

gle-faced free-standing 

carrels are also available. 

For more information, 

write for Catalog 314, 

Dept. C-45. 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies and Visible Records ¢ Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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CIRKFERTION 


\A Standard for Judging) 
PERIODICAL BINDING ) 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc., can 
save you money by standardizing 
periodical binding with their new 
‘“‘HNM CRITERION”’’ binding. 


Write for Information 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 


Vandalia Road Jacksonville, Illinois 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 


LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY-SER VICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


ASLIB 


INDEX TO THESES ACCEPTED FOR HIGHER DEGREES IN 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Index to Theses is the only national bibliography of thesis literature of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and is unique as a guide to British research at university levels. 


Volume |, 1950-1951 
Volume I, listing over 2,000 theses accepted for higher degrees, giving author's 
name and university, the title of the thesis and the degree for which it was ac- 
cepted, and arranged under subject headings, has been reprinted and copies are 


now available. 


Volume Il, 1951-1952 
Volume II will include over 3,000 theses and will also be arranged under subject 


headings. Ready shortly. 


Volume Ill, 1952-1953 


Volume III will be published later this year. 


Each volume 25s. (or 21s. to Aslib members) 


Details of other Aslib publications forwarded on request 


AS LIB 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8, England 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauser, Editor 


CYNTHIA SPIGELMAN, Editorial Assistant, Advertising Manager 


EpiroriAL STAFF 


Book Notes ..... J. Frarey 
Personnel ..... S. THOMPSON 
Assistants to the Editor ...... C. DonaLp Cook; JOHN RATHER 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES is the official organ of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, a division of the American Library,Association. It includes 
general articles, official reports, addresses, reviews of selected books, and news from the 
field of wide professional interest. It is indexed in Library Literature. 

Manuscripts of articles and addresses and copies of books submitted for review should 
be addressed to the Office of the Editor, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 27. Contributors should examine copies of past issues for style, and 
should submit articles carefully typed, double-spaced with wide margins. Requests for 
reprints should be addressed to ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 

t., Chicago 11, at the time the notification is received of the issue in which the article 
is scheduled to appear. Advertising should also be arranged with the Chicago Office. 
The scope of the journal does not permit inclusion of personal communications or 
exhaustive coverage by reviews of the literature of librarianship. 

Editors: Material in COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES is not copyrighted. Permis- 
sion to reprint should be obtained from the author and editor. No comment or pro- 
nouncement can be cited as official endorsement of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries or of the ALA. The assumption of editorial responsibility is not 
to be construed necessarily as endorsement of opinions expressed by writers. 

Subscription price: to members of the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
paying ALA dues of $6.00 or more, $2.00 per year, included in the membership dues 
assigned by ALA to ACRL; to members paying less than $6.00 and to nonmembers, 
$4.00 a year. Single copies $1.25; orders of five or more @ $1.00 each. 

Checks for subscriptions or ALA membership should be made out to the American 
Library Association. Correspondence about subscriptions and notification of change of 
address (three weeks notice requested) should be sent to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Members of the American Library Association may become members of ACRL by 
indicating this as the division of their choice when paying ALA dues without the 
payment of additional dues. ALA members wishing to belong to more than one division 
must pay to the ALA an additional twenty per cent of their ALA dues (not over $2.00) 
for each additional division. 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES is published quarterly, January, Apsil, July, and October at so E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, IL, by the American Library Association, and printed at si? Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 
Entered as second-class matter Ma 8, 1940 at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March d 


1879, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis. Printed in U.S.A. Accepted for mailing at the special rate 
e. postage provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925 embodied in paragraph (d) (1), section 34.40 
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BOOKS FOR 
SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


Aviation Subject Headings . 
Brief for Libra- 

es... 
Classification ‘Schemes 

Subject Headings List. 

Loan Collection of SLA 

Rev. Ed. .. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward a Spe- 

cial Library Glossary. Sec- 

ond Edition 1950 $1.25 
Correlation Index Document 

Series & PB Reports . 1953 $10.00 
Creation & Development of an 

Insurance Library. Third 

Revised Edition .... . 1949 $2.00 
Directory of Special L ibraries 1953 $10.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 

Fine Arts . 1950 $1.75 
Map Collections in the U.S 

and Canada, A Directory 1954 $3.00 
Nicknames of American Cit- 

ies, Towns and Villages, 


Past and Present 1951 $2.00 | 


Numerical Index to the Bib- 

liography of Scientific & 

Industrial Reports, Vols. 

1949 $10.00 
Our Library (Vv isual Presen- 


tation) 1953 $10.00 | 


SLA Directory of Members 1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of 

Subject Headings in Social 

Work and Public Welfare 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor 

Statistics, Rev. Ed. ...... 1953 $2.00 
Subject Headings for Aero- 

nautical Engineering Li- 

braries .... 
Subject Headings for Fi- 

nancial Libraries ........ 1954 $5.00 
Technical Libraries, Their 


Organization and Manage- 
ment 51 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.00 Annually 

($7.50 Foreign) 
SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


‘SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N.Y. 


shelf.” 


Your Liprary 


is in the limelight 
if equipped with this 
ILLUMINATED 
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GLOBE 


—OF THE WORLD—— 
Colored by nations (political) 
Request information on G3002 
Write to 
DENOYER-Geppert Co. 


Globes—Maps—Charts—Atlases 
5241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Quevedo's 


THE DOG & THE FEVER 


A satire on court and church circles in 
Spain in the early seventeenth century. 


_ Translated with an Introduction by Wil- 


liam Carlos Williams and Raquel Héléne 
Williams. 


96p. $3.00 


“In a long introduction which will delight the 


| admirers of one of America’s most distinguished 


literary figures, Dr. Williams writes with a novel- 


| ist’s skill of his mother, her colorful character 


and their bantering life together. This is a family 


portrait done with good humor and loyalty. It is 


reason enough in itself for adding this new pub- 
lication of the Shoe String Press to one’s book- 


Norman Holmes Pearson 
in New Haven Register 


THE SHOE STRING PRESS 


51 Caroline St. Hamden 17, Conn. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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NOW you can do 
your own 
“saddle stapling’’ 


on folders * reports * bulletins 
programs °* rosters * proposals 


Just the thing for 
rebinding page-loosened magazines. 


NEW BOSTITCH B8S SADDLE STAPLER 
$4295 Rugged, compact, simple to operate. 


Saddle binds anything from an 8-page dummy 
to a 128-page magazine with page width 
up to 12 inches. Uses same staples 
as regular Bostitch B8 Desk Stapler. 
Order it through your stationer, or phone 
your local Bostitch representative. 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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People have asked what exactly 
makes librarians so pleased 
with our Freeline reading table. 
It is probably a number of 
things. Some people go for ap- 
pearance—and it certainly is a 
handsome table. Others are 


primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the reader, and they 
like the generous amount of 
room between table top and 
chair seat. Most of us like some- 
thing different and fresh; we 
recognize the flair of the Free- 
line. But all wise administrators 
keep an eye on the future: they 
can see that here is something 
which will please the most for 
the longest time. 


Please mention C & 


There's something about a / table 


There's nothing like a OU, ifm table 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1731 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


> R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Librairie GALLIMARD 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


OEUVRES COMPLETES 


Definitive edition published 
under the direction of J. P. Mayer 


Tome VI 


CORRESPONDANCE ANGLAISE 


Volume 1 


Text organized and edited by 
J. P. MAYER and GUSTAVE RUDLER 
Introduction by J. P. MAYER 


Plan for the complete works: 
Already published: 


Tome I—De la Démocratie en Amérique (2 
vol.) 


Tome li—1'Ancien Régime et la Révolution (2 
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For Sale at Your Bookseller's 


From a Librarian's Letter: 


“. . . As soon as I heard that you had 
started your own business, I sent you a 
few orders to fill for our library. I admit 
they were difficult ones because we wanted 


to try you out. 


“I am now writing to tell you that we 
are very much pleased with the manner 
in which you handled our orders. You 
certainly kept your word as to the speed, 
accuracy and personalized handling of 
your service. Also your prices, especially 


for the out-of-print orders, are extremely 


Will you give us a trial? 


Orders for foreign and domestic 
books and periodicals filled speed- 


ily and accurately. 


Quotations—foreign and domestic 


—furnished cheerfully. 


Inquiries on foreign and domestic 


material answered promptly. 


Ours is a complete, 


personalized library service! 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
BOOKSELLERS 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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By MURRAY L. BOB 


The Nature of Staff Reading 


Mr. Bob is librarian, General Informa- 
tion Department, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 


HE DISCUSSION of staff reading’ which 

has appeared thus far in the pages of 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES has been 
primarily pragmatic. Certainly both Drs. 
Muller and Burton are for the most part 
concerned with the formulation and im- 
plementing of practical schemes to increase 
staff reading. Mr. Yerke, on the other 
hand, deals to a larger extent with the 
premises and probable consequences of 
such programs. It is with the latter aspects 
of the problem that this paper too is con- 
cerned. 

A number of fundamental although sub- 
stantially unexamined assumptions recur 
throughout the discussion. In the order of 
their appearance in Dr. Muller’s seminal 
essay, they are: (1) “Well-read librarians 
seem to be in danger of becoming extinct.” 
(2) “This trend might be related to the 
widely accepted policy of not permitting any 
protracted library staff reading on paid li- 
Mr. Yerke derives the 
same tendency from different origins: “. . . 


” 


brary time... . 


much librarianship is changing to adminis- 
trative and technical manipulation.” (3) 
Though not perhaps neatly stated in so 
many words, the supposal that extensity of 
staff reading is a positive circumstance is 
implicit, if not central, to Dr. Muller's 


point of view. 


1 Muller, Robert H., ““A Program for Staff Reading.” 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, 14: 235-230, July, 
rosa. Yerke, Theodore B., “When Is A Librarian Well 
Read?” COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, 15: 210-211, 
April, 1954. Burton, Howard A., “Maximum Benefits 
from a Program for Staff Reading.” COLLEGE AND Rr- 
SEARCH LIBRARIES, 15: 277-280, July, 1954. 


The first and third points are almost in 
the nature of articles of faith for the librar- 
ian. Nonetheless, or perhaps just because 
of this, they require close inspection. The 
contention that pre-Dewey librarians were 
never truly well-read, in Dr. Muller’s sense, 
may be advanced with some justice. For 
neither a wide reading background nor the 
urge to “keep up with the literature,”’ both 
so typical of educated people, including 
librarians, in our own day, were generalized 
among the learned in former times. ‘“Well- 
read” meant something quite different then, 
to wit, a thorough grounding in that com- 
mon core of knowledge designated as the 
classics. ‘The delightful Franklin, who as 
much as any may be said to have sired the 
American library, wrote: “Read much, but 
not many books.” ‘There is a large amount 
of literary evidence to suggest that this neo- 
classic attitude was the ordinary one among 
savants, persisting until relatively late in the 
19th century, although tempered toward 
the last by that taste for the exotic which 
was a mark of the burgeoning romanticism. 

The roots of the foregoing attitude were 
embedded in numerous classical dicta against 
attempting the unreasonable; and _ the 
frenzied effort to keep up with a snowball- 
ing literature would have been accounted 
irrational. To read or study® only that 
which could be read or studied thoroughly 
was the sovereign intellectual receipt of the 
age. The consequence, insofar as Dr. Mul- 
ler et al., are concerned, is that there never 
was perhaps such a creature as the “well- 


2 The two concepts were more nearly interchangeable 
in a day when both pleasure and intellectual profit were 
expected from every good book. In our time, they tend 
to be dichotomized in separate literatures. 
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read librarian,” given the contemporary un- 
derstanding of the concept “well-read.” 

Even without historical antecedence, 
however, the notion of the positive value of 
extensive reading is worth investigation. 
Dr. Burton, himself a proponent of this 
view, wrote: “It should be remembered that 
an understanding of ideas is the paramount 
purpose in reading Utilizing this 
criterion I would say that the minimum 
obligations of the librarian to culture are 
not defined by whether or not he has a 
broad knowledge of the outside or even the 
inside of books. Far more important is the 
existence of an operational acquaintance 
with the basic ideas of the humanities and 
sciences. 

It is impossible for the non-specialist 
(and the librarian may usually be accounted 
such in all fields save librarianship) to be 
aware of each empiric increment made to 
Therefore, the li- 


brarian’s general training ought to be identi- 


theoretic fundamentals. 


cal with that of any educated non-expert. 
It should be sufficient to enable one to say 
that none of countless new data is in prin- 
ciple alien to become 
thoroughly familiar with the material were 
it necessary for him to do so, inasmuch as 
he would have a broad (not to be confused 
with superficial) understanding of the focal 
Such 
understanding would permit the profes- 
sional to locate at least proximately in the 


him. He could 


conceptions in all areas of learning. 


spectrum of human knowledge recent find- 
ings of whatever nature. In a word, the 


gulf which separates many a librarian from 


personal cultivation as well as from the 


serious reading public is one of ideas. 

The requiring 
critical examination are 
explanation of the circumstance that the li- 
brarian is not well-read. Dr. Muller, as 
noted previously, relates this to the fact that 
libraries do not generally permit other than 


assumptions 
those offered in 


remaining 
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professional reading on paid time. In order 
to advance the discussion it is necessary to 
substitute the phrase “well-educated” for 
the one heretofore employed—‘‘well-read” — 
this, inasmuch as it is my contention that 
librarians never were well—that is widely 
—read. If the problem is indeed one 
of faulty education is it not more logical to 
place the blame for such a deficiency upon 
the more influential institutions of formal 
(the school) and informal (mass communi- 
media ) than the 
This is not just another way to 


cation education upon 
library? 
pass the proverbial buck. Recognition that 
the causes of unawareness lie deep is simply 
realism. While the library should do every- 
thing in its power to remedy staff inade- 
quacies it cannot be held primarily respon- 
sible for them. 

What exactly can libraries do to raise 
staff level? 


truly intellectual milieu at least within their 


They can attempt to create a 
own confines. If the professional's ordinary 
environment is to a certain extent hostile 
to culture all the moré reason for his work 
environment Such a 
milieu is produced by and compounded of 
interchangeably 


to mother same. 


many things which are 
causes and effects of one another: a quality 
collection of books and serials; employment 
of a few librarians who are themselves 
scholars; service to scholarship; and—paid 
reading time. Be it noted that the last is 
only one of several (and not the most im- 
portant) factors. 

Mr. Yerke believes that cultural short- 
comings in members of the profession are 
traceable to the increasingly administrative 
and technical character of librarianship. 
Yet, factually, less and less attention is 
being paid by the bulk of the profession to 
technical processes simply because the latter 
have improved to such an extent in the 
last few decades that they are now semi- 
improvement, far 


automatic. Technical 
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from constituting an obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of librarians, for the first time makes 
such personal development. truly practi- 
cable. That administration encroaches 
on the librarian’s time cannot be denied. 
This is due to the increasing size of collec- 
tions and of staffs necessary to service them. 
Technical innovation offers hope*® in this 
area, too, for it may soon render the more 
mechanical aspects of administration auto- 
matic. Nevertheless, irrespective of the 
most sanguine expectations, the problem of 
the interference of administrative duties 
with what are perhaps the more satisfying 
facets of librarianship still remains. 

In addition to the three major premises 
explored in the above, there were two 
minor though related assumptions venti- 
lated in the previous articles which bear 
attention. One was Dr. Burton's conten- 
tion that rapid reading is good reading and 
slow reading the reverse. There is some 
validity to this principle, but it is hardly 
unexceptionable. While increased speed is 
undoubtedly of great value to the backward 
reader it does not necessarily have the 
same consequences for the good reader. 
Thus what would Dr. Burton do with the 
occasional book that requires many readings 
and /or note-taking along the way for its 
full value to be extracted? The rarity of 
such volumes is surely no index of their 
importance. Quite the contrary: these are 
the very books which shape our mind and 
thought. The deliberate reader who reads 
with pen in hand, jotting down reflections 

2In this connection it should be recalled that the 


large-scale application of technology to areas other than 
the industrial has only just begun. 


and conclusions as he proceeds, is really in- 
dulging in a creative act. Under such 
circumstances reading ceases to be merely 
a passive experience and becomes opera- 
tional: ideas are fitted into frames of ref- 
erence, and old frames of reference are 
bent to new concepts. This is the most 
fruitful way to read—and I fear that the 
rapid reading that Dr. Burton enjoins 
upon us would destroy both the taste and 
the possibility of developing the taste for 
such reading. 

The “cult of coverage’ attitude is also 
implicit in Dr. Muller’s statement in con- 
nection with the possibilities for his pro- 
posed program of staff reading: “.. . all 
the most noteworthy new books could be 
read by even a relatively small staff pro- 
vided that no two staff members would 
read the same book on library time.” 
There is no better way to create a high-level 
universe of discourse between staff members 
than by shared intellectual experience. 
What better way to foster a milieu of intel- 
ligence than through mutual discussion, 
formal and informal, of important books 
and the ideas they contain? 

In summation, though paid reading time 
is not in and of itself objectionable, the 
motives from which it appears to spring 
(“cult of coverage”), and the results ex- 
pected from its promulgation alone (rais- 
ing of the quality of library service) are 
subject to question. Paid reading time can 
contribute to elevating the level of the pro- 
fession only if it is part of a larger program 
designed to generate and nourish an at- 
mosphere of ideas in the library. 


Credit Due 


We apologize for the omission of the names of those who worked so hard to gather the 
“College and University Library Statistics, 1953-54."" These were compiled by the following 
members of the ACRL Statistics Committee, chairmanned by Dale Bentz, State University of 
lowa: Group I by Dale Bentz; Groups II and III by Dan Graves, Municipal University of 
Wichita; Teacher College Libraries by Wendell Smiley of East Carolina College, Greenville, 
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Linda Hall Library 


Mr. Shipman is librarian, Linda Hall 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


—= Linda Hall Library, in Kansas 
City, Missouri, is one of the most re- 
cent research libraries to be established in 
this country. Provided for under the terms 
of the will of Herbert F. Hall in 1941, 
the library purchased its first books in 1946. 
With an original endowment of about 6 
million dollars (now increased to about 
10 million), Linda Hall Library has grown 
very rapidly, and at the present time has 
a collection approximating 165,000 volumes, 
with an annual rate of increase somewhere 
between 12 to 15 thousand volumes. 

The trustees, all appointed by Mr. Hall, 
devoted the four years from 1941 to 1945 
to a thorough study of the library needs 
of the Kansas City area, calling upon var- 
ious library experts and consultants through- 
out the country for advice and counsel. 
Late in 1945, with Dr. Malcolm Wyer of 
the Denver Public Library as the Board's 
appointed consultant, a decision was made 
to establish the library as a special reference 
and research institution, with science and 
technology as its area of subject specializa- 
tion. Many factors played a part in this 
decision. A year earlier a group of ener- 
getic and far-seeing Kansas City business- 
men had established a privately sponsored 
industrial research organization, the Mid- 
west Research Institute, in a vigorous at- 
tempt to attract to the city and its sur- 
rounding area the still expanding wartime 
and defense industries in the central states. 
The growing number of technical people 
arriving in the city found insufficient tech- 
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nical library facilities, as pointed up by 
various surveys conducted by local chapters 
of national scientific and technical societies. 
A fine public library system with many 
branches throughout the city provided for 
the general library needs of the commu- 
nity, and several medical library facilities 
were also available, so that the choice of 
science and technology as the subject 
specialty for the new Linda Hall Library 
seemed to be logical and promising. 

A librarian was appointed late in 1945, 
and the first books and journals were pur- 
chased and received in the spring of 1946, 
with iinmediate service available to all who 
needed these materials. In accordance with 
the decision of the trustees, the librarian 
specified the area of subject responsibility 
as the Dewey 500’s and 600’s, with several 
obvious exceptions. Clinical medicine, sur- 
gery and dentistry were excluded. ‘The 
Public Library, in a downtown location, had 
established a Business and Technical Serv- 
ice, making it unnecessary for Linda Hall 
to give special attention to the various 
business services classified in the 650’s. 
Because no other local library was able to 
give comprehensive coverage to the area of 
psychology and psychiatry, some of which 
already fell into Linda Hall's purview, the 
library here accepted a large degree of re- 
sponsibility, exclusive of educational psy- 
chology and educational tests and meas- 
urements. 

The Hall home, a graceful Georgian 
house in Kansas City’s Southtown residen- 
tial area, was converted into an attractive 
library building in the next two years, with 
a minimum of damage to the original fine 
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An old garage building, as well 


structure. 


as a newly constructed stack-building, ad- 
joining the garage, served to house the in- 
creasing flow of books, periodicals and other 
library materials. In 1947, by a fortunate 
purchase, the bulk of the collection of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Boston was acquired by the Linda Hall 
Library. Founded in 1782, the Academy 
library had been predominantly a scientific 
collection, very strong in the publications 
of other scientific academies and in many 
classic journals in the physical sciences and 
mathematics. Some 50,000 volumes were 
acquired in this purchase, and though its 
strength was chiefly in serials, many his- 
torically important monographs and treatises 
of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries were 
found in the collection. For the retrospec- 
tive materials the Academy collection be- 
came the backbone of the new Linda Hall 
collection. 

In the meantime the library was extend- 
ing the range and scope of its current serials 
and periodicals subscriptions and exchanges, 
so that by 1954 nearly 5000 titles were 
being received. Since textbooks and gen- 
eral treatises in many sciences and in engi- 
neering become obsolete so quickly, empha- 
sis in this area was from the beginning 
placed upon a wide coverage of current 
books. Older which had become 
classics of a sort, or which had not been 


books 


superseded by more recent or more authori- 
tative texts, were of course purchased if 
and when they appeared on the market. 
A policy of selective purchase of foreign 
texts was followed from the beginning, and 
the library emphasized foreign titles in the 
biological and physical sciences, which ap- 
peared after 1946. The selection of foreign 
titles has been narrower for engineering 


and related fields, where American practice 
seems to be in advance of achievements 
abroad. From a practical point of view, the 
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American engineer is rarely able to handle 
foreign languages and, rightly or wrongly, 
tends to dismiss the foreign text, unless it 
happens to be of such originality and dis- 
tinction that it cannot be dismissed. 

The purchase of periodical indexes, the 
special subject bibliographies, and various 
national and trade bibliographies was a 
matter of first consideration in the library’s 
buying program, and any item with a trace 
of scientific and technical bibliographic in- 
terest, regardless of languages or time of 
publication has been pursued by the acqui- 
sitions department. Foreign dictionaries, 
general encyclopedias and other general ref- 
erence materials have also been added, with 
special attention given to a wide range of 
foreign technical dictionaries. 

The library had many serial sets to add 
and fill in, and indeed still has many such 
Wherever possible, the most 
recent ten years of such publications were 
sought for, and sets built back from that 
Microfilm and microcard runs of 


desiderata. 


point. 
various titles were added, if they were new 
titles to the library, or if they filled in 
sizable gaps. 

In the rare book field, a policy was estab- 
lished of buying those classic titles in sci- 
ence which have become recognized mile- 
stones along the line of scientific develop- 
and achievement. Since this is 
regarded as a long term acquisition activity, 
such books have been purchased only when 
the price seemed reasonable, and never at 
the sacrifice of the budget for currently im- 
portant materials. Several hundred items, 
many of them rare, scarce, and beautiful, 
are now a treasured part of the collection. 

The University of Kansas City campus 
lies across the street from the library. In 
1947, the Linda Hall Library purchased 
the University books and serials in the sci- 
ences and agreed to supply the science book 
needs of the University except for dupli- 


ment 
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The 


University’s program in pharmacy and its 


cate and multiple copies of textbooks. 


graduate work in mathematics, chemistry 
and biology, though small in extent, is 
growing, and will depend upon Linda Hall 
holdings for its future expanding book 
needs. 

The University of Kansas Medical Cen- 
ter is located across the state line in Kansas 
City, Kansas, only a few minutes’ drive 
from the Linda Hall Library. 
eration has developed between the two in- 


Fine coop- 


stitutions, and the Linda Hall facilities are 
freely used by the large Medical Center 
staff, working in many borderline subjects 
such as biochemistry, general and compara- 
tive physiology, public health and hygiene, 
and even in subject areas such as physics 
and electronics. Research workers at other 
medical centers and hospitals in Kansas City 
and in Topeka, and other Missouri and 
Kansas look increasingly to 
Linda Hall for assistance. 

The University of Kansas campus at 


cities, also 


Lawrence, Kansas, is only an hour’s drive 
from Kansas City. Under the vigorous and 


able leadership of Robert Vosper, the Uni- 


versity Library is also expanding at a rapid 


rate, and several noteworthy collections in 
the sciences have recently been added. The 
Ellis collection of Ornithology and Natural 
History constitutes one of the finest collec- 
tions of its sort in the country, and the 
proximity of such a collection has meant 
that Linda Hall could divorce itself from 
the responsibility for the purchase of these 
materials—many of them extremely rare, 
and extremely expensive. 

Richard Sealock, librarian at the Kansas 
City Public Library, has contributed a great 
deal to an over-all effective scheme of co- 
operation by arranging for the duplication 
of the Linda Hall catalog main entries, 
copies of which were then interfiled in the 
business and technical departmental cata- 
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log at the Kansas City Public Library, at 
the main library of the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence, and at the Biblio- 
graphic Center in Denver. 

The University of Kansas and the Linda 
Hall Library have installed teletype con- 
nections, so that a network from Denver to 
Kansas City has been established which 
shows every sign of increasing usefulness to 
the region. 

The Midwest Research Institute, estab- 
lished a year earlier than the Linda Hall 
Library, has made great strides in recent 
years and now has a staff of more than 200 
En- 
gaged in pure and applied research, the 
Institute has depended upon Linda Hall for 
many books and journals required by its 
staff. The Institute’s new building, now 
under construction, will be located a short 
block from the library, providing even 
better access to the Linda Hall collection 
than has been the case in the past several 
A very close relationship has been 


people, of whom some 50 are Ph.D.’s. 


years. 
built up between the two institutions, and 
the library participates in the publication of 
the Applied Mechanics Review, which is 
edited by MRI for the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Since the library establishment in 1946, 
Kansas City has undergone a rapid indus- 
trial and technical development. General 
Motors, Ford, Bendix have all established 
local plants of considerable size, and West- 
inghouse has announced that its research 
facilities for jet engines will be transferred 
to Kansas City. A number of large engi- 
neering firms, doing work throughout the 
United States have headquarters in Kansas 
City. Much of the expansion made by the 
chemical and petroleum industries since the 
end of the war, has been localized in the 
area immediately to the south and east of 
Kansas City down to the Gulf. This devel- 
opment is reflected in a considerable num- 
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ber of the current demands made upon the 
library. 

There has been a steady growth in the 
volume of interlibrary loans made by the 
library, the requests for loans coming from 
all types of libraries—college, university, 
public and special libraries throughout the 
region. In 1953, about 4000 items were 
loaned to more than 400 institutions out- 
side the city. Many of these libraries re- 
ceive the Linda Hali “List of Serial Hold- 
ings,’ which is revised continuously, and 
thus are able to keep informed regarding 
additions to the serial titles. Copies of the 
LC cards for items in the Linda Hall book 
collection are filed at the Kansas City Pub- 
lic Library, at the University of Kansas 
Library in Lawrence, Kansas, and at the 
Bibliographic Center in Denver. The 
Linda Hall serial holdings in chemistry are 
also checked in the last edition of the “List 
of Periodicals Abstracted by Chemical Ab- 
stracts,” a listing which tends to attract 
many requests for interlibrary loan. 

The original Hall house, its commodious 
garage, and a small annex building erected 
in 1948, have now been filled to capacity. 
Standard steel stack has been converted into 
compact storage stack on levels where the 
increase in weight did not represent a struc- 
tural hazard. About 30 tons of material 
have been sent to storage. Planning for a 
new building began several years ago, and 
more than ten proposals were worked up 
by several firms of architects. It was hoped 
that the old building could be incorporated 
into the new structure, but one plan after 
another revealed the old structure affecting 
and determining the exterior appearance 
without achieving functional unity of old 
and new. 

In 1953, trustees and architects agreed to 
develop an entirely independent library 
building. Since the library grounds are 
capacious (about 14 acres), it was decided 
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that the old house should be retained, but 
that all functions and services would be 
concentrated in the new structure. ‘The 
building now under construction, is sched- 
uled for completion by September 1, 1955. 
Its dimensions are 230 feet by about 90 feet, 
with four levels, two stack levels being 
underground on the north side. Because of 
a slope to the south, there will be a ground 
level entrance to the small auditorium on 
the bottom stack level. It is to be a rein- 
forced concrete structure, with an exterior 
of brick and some stone facing, to match 
the appearance of the old Hall mansion. 
The first floor contains three rooms for 
general, periodical and casual reading, 
seating about 125 readers. All stacks are 
free-standing, with no walls or permanent 
partitions, permitting considerable  flexi- 
bility, to meet future needs. The reading 
rooms are separated by free-standing book 
alcoves, housing the subject bibliographies, 
periodical indexes, and other bibliographi- 
cal apparatus. The public catalog is lo- 
cated to the left of the entrance, directly 
across from the main reference desk which 
backs up to the reference alcoves. At the 
west end of the reference alcoves two 
glassed-in offices and workrooms permit 
supervision of this end of the building. 
The Technical Process Department is 
located on the east side of the first floor, 
with direct access to the public catalog 
and fairly close to the shipping room where 
truck deliveries are made from the east 
entrance. All levels are eight to nine feet 
in height except the entrance hall and the 
reading rooms on the south side of the 
building, which are 19 feet in height. 
Featured on the south side of the build- 
ing is a 19-foot window, about 100 feet 
long, which is protected from direct south 
light by an outside loggia eight feet in 
width. A combination Trustee’s Room and 
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The Public Relations of Academic 
Libraries 


Mr. Heron is librarian, Graduate Read- 
ing Room, University of California Library 
(Los Angeles). 


E GRANT, altho’ he had much wit, 

h’was very shy of using it, as be- 
ing loth to wear it out .. .” wrote Samuel 
Butler of his favorite knight, Sir Hudibras. 
It suggests that Butler, who enjoyed the 
patronage and 
Charles II, felt that this type of modesty 
Almost three 


centuries later, here in the age of the sing- 


subsequent neglect of 


was worth some emphasis. 


ing commercial, it is certainly no less a 
It is perhaps remarkable that our 
flooded with the high- 


powered bathos which permeates our media 


virtue. 
modern society, 
of mass communication, has retained even 
a little of the versatile knight's tasteful 
reticence. It is altogether appropriate that 
a fair share of the ancient art of self- 
effacement should be found in our colleges 
and universities, rich in the best traditions 
of the past: Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Modesty is without doubt a virtue which 
should be preserved as a part of our heritage 
It is a genteel quality, and a 
scholarly one. However, there have been 
many instances, both ancient and modern, 
in which the Gown has eschewed the vulgar 
antics of the Town, and sometimes suffered 
thereby. College and university people 
must often recognize in themselves the 


of learning. 


reticence of a Hudibras, and this applies 
no less to librarians than to professors. 
We have no dearth of wit at our disposal 
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if we choose to use it: in our literary stock- 
in-trade are to be found the persuasive tech- 
Francis and Friederich 
Engels, of Gandhi and Hitler, of Francois 
Villon and Billy Graham, of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Gerald L. K. Smith. 

The art of persuasion is no newer than 
the art of reticence, although it has devel- 


niques of Saint 


oped some techniques which, for better or 
for worse, make it a more conspicuous part 
of our twentieth-century culture. Even 
academic libraries, twice removed, as it 
were, from the din of the market place, 
cannot afford to refrain entirely from the 
competitive devices which characterize our 
business, our government, our science, and 
even the administration of higher education. 

Public librarians have had to recognize 
this competition. College and university 
libraries may be tempted by the illusion that 
they can rise above the need for active pub- 
lic relations programs because they, unlike 
public libraries, have what might be termed 
captive audiences. The very nature of the 
instruction and research programs of a col- 
lege or university provides a more specific 
demand for library service than is to be 
found in the community served by the pub- 
lic library. If the school’s education and 
research programs are effective, the library 
will generally have more faculty requests 
for new books than it can afford to fill. Its 
reading rooms will often be crowded to 
capacity, and its reference, circulation, and 
reserve desks humming with activity. This 
is not universally true, of course, but it is 
true in enough cases to prompt the question : 
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What do we need of a public relations 
program? Business is good enough already. 

Any librarian who indulges in this type 
of thinking should ask himself a few more 
questions: What percentage of your student 
body uses the library regularly? How well 
do you satisfy the ones who do? Are you 
supplying your faculty with all they need? 
Are all your subordinates performing to 
your satisfaction? How much are you 
paying them? 

The cold fact is that a well-operated 
college or university library is just as de- 
pendent upon its students and faculty as a 
public library is dependent upon the citizens 
of its community.'. The academic library 
has some advantage in the fact that a larger 
proportion of its users has specific reason 
for being there, but a captive audience has 
the prerogative of going to sleep. An aca- 
demic library should be a wakeful place, the 
center of activity, able to compete in its own 
sphere with the many distractions so dear to 
the undergraduate heart, and able to draw 
the faculty from their offices and gardens in 
search of new treasures of their trade. 

To be worthy of close and cordial sup- 
port from the students and professors is 
the most important objective of the library's 
Failing this, it 
descends from being a strong educational 
instrument to the status of administrative 
overhead. Librarianship, failing this, be- 
comes little more than custodianship. 

The second objective in terms of educa- 
but 
terms of cause and effect, is the promotion 
of financial support. With few exceptions 
a library gets no more than it can pay for, 
in books, services, space, or equipment. Its 


program of public relations. 


tional responsibility, inseparable in 


1“The success of the college library in carrying out 
its functions is dependent upon the confidence and 
respect of those it serves,” writes Guy R. Lyle in The 
Administration of the College Library, 2d ed., New 
York, Wilson, to40, (p. 483). “Progress can be made 
only as the record of library achievement is made 
known.” 
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ability to provide books which its faculty 
and students need, together with a compe- 
tent and enthusiastic staff to make them 
available, is generally in direct proportion 
to the size of its annual budget. 

There are other benefits to be derived 
from the attitude of constructive and con- 
tinuing self-consciousness which must be 
the basis for a successful public relations 
A dynamic unity of purpose is 
good for staff morale. It tends to counter- 
act the anomalous social and institutional 
position of the library staff, particularly of 
the junior members, if it is actively inte- 


program. 


grated into the campus community. It 
serves to advance the profession of librarian- 
ship and to dispel the stereotype which 
represents its members as glowering guard- 
ians of dusty books, It serves to advance 
the reputation of the school, which will 
always be judged, particularly by visiting 
scholars, in terms of its library; it may 
frequently advance the reputation of the 
United States in the eyes of foreign scholars, 
many of whom have visited a number of 
institutions under State Department au- 
spices, who rightly feel that American 
librarianship has done much to win us 
friends abroad. 

What, then, is involved in a program of 
public relations for an academic library? 
“Public relations” is a phrase used in such 
a variety of wavs that it is somewhat em- 
barrassing to apply it to an academic 
institution. It has come to be associated 
with the lucrative business of selling people 
things they don’t need ; it has some connota- 
tion of cynicism and dishonesty, and a whole 
family of euphemisms has developed around 
it—‘‘Public Service,” “Public Informa- 
tion,” “Customer Services,” “Press Rela- 
tions,” “Public Affairs” (this last recently 
adopted by the publicity department of the 
mortuary combine around which Evelyn 
Waugh wrote The Loved One, and others). 
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Still it is a logical and comprehensive term, 
and a twentieth-century institution, apply- 
ing not only to commercial salesmanship but 
to the promotion and interpretation of pub- 
lic institutions. 

As applied to a college or university library 
it might be defined as the sum of the li- 
brary’s external relations with students, 
with faculty, with administrative officers, 
and with the community at large; and gen- 
erally in that order of importance, depend- 
ing on the library’s size and circumstances. 
A public relations program is no more than 
the articulated realization that the library's 
effectiveness as an educational institution 
depends upon its ability to “show readers 
in what way the library is indispensable to 
them.’ 

‘The most important impression will be 
derived from the manner in which the li- 
brary performs its essential functions of 
getting books, making them readily avail- 
able, and answering questions from and 
about them. ‘This involves the whole li- 
brary staff and the general administrative 
efficiency of the library: no fitting subject 


for this brief essay. Here it must suffice to 


say that every member of the staff should 


be kept aware that he or she bears a full 
share of the responsibility for molding this 
impression. The critical points in dealing 
with the majority of the library’s constitu- 
ency will, of course, be the reference and 
circulation services. Courtesy, conscien- 
tiousness, and adaptability are required at 
desks under 
stances which may often be strained. Every 


effort should be made to encourage these 


reference and loan circum- 


qualities: a good first impression, multiplied 
a hundred-fold, can make the library a more 
effective A bad 
first impression, on the other hand, need not 


educational instrument. 


2 Orr, Robert W., “Public Relations for College and 
University Libraries,” Library Trends, 1:124, July, 


19§2. 
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be often repeated to do considerable dam- 
age. 

The chief librarian’s relations with the 
faculty and administration are very im- 
portant factors, not only in the provision 
of the financial support for the library's 
operation, but because faculty members 
must occasionally be reminded of the li- 
brary’s usefulness to them and to their 
students. It will generally be through them 
that students will discover the library and 
make constructive criticism of its services. 
Faculty members themselves can frequently 
contribute much toward the formation of 
library policy from their experience in other 
institutions and from the requirements of 
their particular disciplines.* 

The largest number of library users con- 
They 


are the ones who require the most encour- 


sists of undergraduate students. 
agement in discovering the scholar’s affinity 
for books, but often because of their youth 
and their numbers they are barred from 
the bookstack and made to subsist on the 
The 


refrain 


slim ration of reserve book reading. 
staff 


from treating them with condescension—an 


library must continuously 
attitude which all too often makes them feel 
that their library is no more than a petty 
bureaucracy designed to frustrate them. An 
important part of an academic library’s pub- 
lic relations program must be a deliberate 
sensitivity to the requests and complaints of 
undergraduates. Although the most im- 
portant consideration in developing in them 
a sense of identity with the library is their 
treatment at public service desks, it is 
worthwhile to experiment with other means 
of counteracting their apprehensions.‘ The 
publication of a student handbook, a guide 
to the library aimed primarily at freshmen 
but valuable to anyone new to the library, 


3 Lyle, op. cit., p. 487-488. | 
* Dunlap, Leslie W., “Services to Readers,” Library 
Trends, 1: 52-53, July, 1952. 
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can be very useful in this regard. It should 
be an attractive booklet, well organized, 
concise, and colorful. In its compilation 
the objectives of brevity and simplicity must 
eclipse the desire to make it all-inclusive. 
Attempts at humor should be carefully 
tested, but good illustrations are to be de- 
sired. In addition to the library handbook 
other guides should be published as they 
are needed, particularly reference books 
for which there is a strong general demand. 

Some sort of formal instruction in the 
use of the library should be given, if pos- 
sible, to every new student.® Although it 
is not always possible in a large institution, 
it is desirable that the instruction be by a 
member of the library staff. Establishing 
such a program will often require tact and 
imagination in achieving acceptance from 
the faculty, because even an hour’s lecture 
during scheduled class time early in the 
semester may be regarded as an unwar- 
ranted interruption of regular courses. It 
is equally difficult to schedule extra classes 
in library instruction where attendance is 
small enough to be effective. There is no 
denying the value of this sort of program, 
however, and many colleges and universities 
have adopted it. The library’s instructor 
should be chosen with care, and must pre- 
pare the lectures on the assumption that the 
subject matter will seem at once esoteric 
and pedestrian to many of the students, yet 
must avoid talking down to them. Visual 
devices and a few examples of the library's 
wares are often effective in stimulating in- 
terest. Several fairly successful attempts 
have been made at motion pictures on the 
use of the library,® but in most instances 
they have been produced for use in particu- 

5 Wilson, L. R., and Tauber, M. F., The University 
Library, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 
8 Peckege the best-known is the University of Illinois 
Library School's “Contact With Most recent 
is ““Bibliodynamics,” issued by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. One of the most dramatic, although 


not entirely applicable to college library use, is “The 
Library of Congress” produced by the OWI in 1944. 
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lar institutions, and technical difficulties 
have yet to be overcome in producing a gen- 
erally usable film. 

It is desirable that the library achieve 
some effective rapprochement with the stu- 
dent body organization (which relation- 
ship must unfortunately be renewed, in 
effect, every year) both to furnish a con- 
tinuing channel for criticism and sugges- 
tions and to promote cooperation with the 
student newspaper. Good library coverage 
in the college paper can do a great deal to 
interest its readers in the library. Con- 
versely, cooperation between the librarian 
and officers of the student body—or better 
still between the librarian and a student li- 
brary committee—makes possible a better 
understanding of the needs of the majority 
of the library’s users. 

In addition to releases to the student 
paper, any library event of importance 
should be reported through the college or 
university public information or press officer 
to at least the local dailies, and to appropri- 
ate professional, scholarly, or news journals. 

There are a number of ways in which 
the library can add to the cultural life of 
the campus: record concerts, motion pic- 
tures, lectures, and seminars can often be 
given from, or based upon, the library’s re- 
sources. Although it is not the library's 
responsibility to initiate this type of activity 
when some other department is primarily 
interested, the librarian should be alert for 
opportunities to provide appropriate services 
which are not otherwise available. 

Not even the largest university libraries 
are often able to afford the services of a 
full-time staff artist, but good displays, good 
signs, and careful planning of the library’s 
decor are a very important part of a public 
relations program.’ It may be possible to 

7 Ideas are to be found in such columns as the Wilson 
Library Bulletin’s “Publicity That Worked.” Somewhat 


higher artistic standards are perhaps to be found in art 
and advertising journals. 
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depend upon one of the permanent staff 
members for design and decoration in the 
library, or it may be possible to find artistic 
ability among the student assistants. Ama- 
teur sign-painting should be discouraged, 
even if it is necessary to have work done 
commercially. In the interests of consistency 
the library’s art work should be under the 
general direction of one staff member. If 
no competent artist is available on the staff, 
it should not be too hard to persuade a 
member of the art faculty to serve as a 
permanent advisor. In the preparation of 
exhibits, of course, faculty members can 
often make valuable contributions in sub- 
stance as well as form: it requires a great 
deal of imagination of the staff member 
responsible for preparing new exhibits if 
they are changed frequently enough to be 
effective. 

A college or university library is bound 
to have a good many visitors. They may be 
old grads returning to point out to a new 
generation the spot in the reading room 
where they tethered the cow the weekend 
we beat State College 40-0, or they may be 
visiting scholars come to examine one of 
the library's particularly good collections. 
Generally they will more closely approxi- 
mate the latter category in their interests, 
and they provide at once an index to the li- 
brary’s excellence and an opportunity to 
demonstate publicly that it is worthy of be- 
ing the center of a distinguished educational 
institution. ‘They will not be so numerous 
as to interfere with the library's work, and 
they deserve all the attention which can be 
spared from normal activities. 

The librarian’s reports and budget re- 
quests to the faculty and administration 
are a particularly important channel of 
communication. The library is, or should 
be, one of the major administrative units 
of the institution. As such it is responsible 
for reporting in sufficient detail all of its 


achievements and requirements. Further it 
is liable, because of the long span of its 
development, to be the victim of budgetary 
procrastination, even neglect. Somewhere 
up the administrative ladder there is a good 
chance that the request for library funds 
will encounter the point of view which sets 
the value of new football uniforms above 
the value of books. Even if this hazard is 
absent the administration will have to make 
difficult choices between the library and 
other equally important educational activi- 
ties. The librarian would be ill-advised, 
of course, to suggest sacrificing badly needed 
teaching and research programs to allow the 
library to buy 19 incunabula per year. 
However he must remember that the li- 
brary’s ability to perform its assigned func- 
tion rests directly upon its financial re- 
sources. For this reason his reporting and 
budget justifications must be careful, force- 
ful, and documented in detail. Since the 
library’s function and organization is not 
comparable to those of any other campus 
activity, his reporting need not be circum- 
scribed by the standards set by other depart- 
ments.” 

The library should if possible publish a 
bulletin of information, attractive in format 
and carefully edited. If the staff is small, 
the primary purpose of this bulletin should 
be to inform the faculty, administration, 
and other libraries of recent acquisitions, 
plans, and achievements. If the staff is 
large the bulletin acquires the dual function 
of reporting to the library’s constituents 
and of keeping the staff informed of the 
library's activities, with whatever additional 
news is of interest to intramural readers. 
The very least effort in this direction should 
be a periodic list of new books, to which 


® Wilson and Tauber, op. cit., p. 80-83. The annual 
reports of the Library of Congress, the University ot 
California, Princeton and Yale Universities provide an 
interesting variety of styles and sizes. 
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news notes can cautiously be added if the 
demand warrants. There is some question 
as to the advisability of distributing such a 
library bulletin beyond the gates of the 
campus, except to other libraries and library 
schools. As a general rule it should be sent 
only to those faculty members and off- 
campus friends who specifically ask for it: 
it is difficult and expensive to publish a 
bulletin whose contents are of wide enough 
general interest to staff, faculty, and off- 
campus readers to be successful. Aside 
from the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin there are few publications designed 
for all three groups of readers which can be 
so regarded. The alternative device is a 
publication of such a journal as the Prince- 
ton University Library Chronicle, the Yale 
University Library Gazette, the Journal of 
the Rutgers University Library, or the less 
pretentious Mercurius Redivivus and Ban- 
croftiana of the University of California’s 
Clark and Bancroft Libraries. ° 

These periodicals are designed to attract 
interest in the libraries’ collections on the 
part of potential Friends of the Library. 
A considerable number of academic libraries 
have developed Friends organizations to 
facilitate and encourage private gifts to the 
libraries to supplement normal operating 
funds. With such gifts it is often possible to 
increase the library’s effectiveness not only 
through valuable additions to the collection, 
but through the establishment of funds for 
publication of research performed in the li- 
brary. Such publication and the purchase of 


expensive rarities are frequently important 
to the library’s development but difficult 
to justify in the normal budgeting process. 

There are many other specific devices 
through which college and university li- 
brarians can increase the library-conscious- 
ness of their supporters and constituents. 
There are few academic librarians who have 
either the temperament or the opportunity 
to emulate the brilliant “culture huckster” 
of Louisville, simply because of the essential 
differences between the communities they 
serve. It is possible, however, within the 
framework of the interests and requirements 
of faculty and students to increase the cen- 
tripetal force of the academic library in a 
number of effective and appropriate ways. 
For its librarian and his staff this means 
speaking up in the library’s behalf, seeing 
to it that faculty, students, and friends do 
the same, and that the first impressions of 
the library speak for themselves. 

Remembering always that the basic re- 
quirement for good public relations for the 
academic library is the quiet and efficient 
manner in which it provides people with 
the books and information they want, a col- 
lege or university librarian should also 
consider that he is responsible to his staff, 
his faculty, and his students for meeting 
and matching the intellectual, social, and 
financial competition which he cannot avoid, 
and which is quite capable of impairing the 
effectiveness of his service to them, It is a 
responsibility which cannot be discharged 
with reticence. 


AV Institute 


The Audio-Visual Board and the Audio Visual Round Table are co-sponsoring an AV Institute at 


the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia, July 2 and 3. 


Dr. Louis Shores, Chairman of the ACRL Com- 


mittee on Audio-Visual Work is planning a half-day program on the use of audio visual materials 
in academic teaching and research. Ira Peskind will act as coordinator, John Moriarty as chairman 
of this program. During the two-day meeting there will be sessions on recordings, television, coop- 


erative film services, and other subjects. 


The Audio Visual Round Table, organized a year ago, provides an opportunity for all ALA mem- 
bers interested in audio visual services to meet and discuss common concerns. If you are interested 
in membership write to Virginia Beard, Cleveland Public Library. Annual dues for the Round Table 


are $1.co. 
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By WARREN B. KUHN 


New Mexico’s Undergraduate Library- 


Three Years Later 


Mr. Kuhn is circulation librarian, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


—. between students and the books 
they need have long been a perennial 
problem of the university and college li- 
brarian. Indeed so perennial have they be- 
come, that they have achieved the somewhat 
dubious distinction of consistent inclusion 
in keynote addresses and alumni speeches as 
one of those afflictions that, like the boils 
of Job, are always with us. 

Nor has attention to this bibliographic 
“hex” been found wanting. Advances in 
open-stacks, more intensive bibliographic 
control, decentralized subject-departmental 
collections—all have been used to banish 
the ugly witches of inefficient service and 


outmoded stack methods. 

But in all the rush and scramble of new 
experimentation, predominant focus was on 
the graduate student and the faculty mem- 
ber. The luckless freshman still wandered 
his lonely way, unaided by any save a 
sympathetic reference soul or a loan desk 
clerk who happened to be caught momen- 
tarily snatching a breath of air in the safe 
shadow of the catalog. 

In fact, in a recent symposium on trends 
in university libraries, Arthur M. Mce- 
Anally, speaking of just one of the above 
advances, decentralized —subject-depart- 
mental organization, stated that in such 
library systems the needs of undergraduates 
tend to be overlooked, and poorly served. 
He observed that corrections for this situa- 


tion were being found in the inauguration of 
open-shelf undergraduate libraries. ‘These 
were to be either in the main building, or 
in a separate building.' 

In the same symposium, Leslie W. Dun- 
lap noted an increase in browsing rooms. 
Provision of such rooms were explained as 
“compensation” for the rigors of institu- 
tional atmosphere, detailed classification, 
and lack of direct access to the general 
collection. Dunlap wondered though, if 
such rooms might not be serving as substi- 
tutes for services which librarians should be 
performing elsewhere.* 

Whether university and college librarians 
considered such soul-searching or not, the 
tide had definitely turned by 1949. ‘The 
undergraduate suddenly found himself the 
center of library concern with the opening 
of a number of open-shelf undergraduate 
collections. Most notable was the estab- 
lishment of Harvard’s Lamont Library in 
1949. Others, which utilized the main 
library building for the collection, were 
Yale, Chicago, Duke, Texas, Illinois and 
UCLA. By 1951, in that one year alone, 
four such libraries were begun at Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, Iowa and New Mexico. 

It is with the last-named institution that 
we are concerned at the moment. After 
three years of operation, the University of 
New Mexico Library can now report on 
its Undergraduate Room experiment—its 


? Arthur M. McAnally, “Organization of College and 
University Libraries,” Library Trends, 1:20-36, July, 
1952. 

_ * Leslie W. Dunlap, “Services to Readers,” Library 
Trends, 1:49-57, July, 1952. 
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initial purposes, its achievements, its fail- 
ings, and its peculiar problems. 


An Ipea Gains MOMENTUM 


In his biennial report for 


Arthur M. McAnally, 


Librarian, devoted almost an entire section 


1947-49, 
then University 


on future improvements to the need for an 
undergraduate reading room where fresh- 
men and sophomores could freely select 
their own reading from open shelves. His 
that the between 
undergraduate students and books should 


concern was barriers 
be eliminated as far as possible.* 

However, the establishment of an under- 
graduate room at the New Mexico Library 
had to wait, albeit impatiently, the lessen- 
ing of the strain on facilities brought about 
Focus was on 


by post-war enrollment. 


answering current requirements. Circula- 
tion was at an all-time peak of 163,000. 

By 1950, circulation had fallen to 
154,169, and by the following year to 
138,585, with indications that the flood- 
tide had passed and normal enrollment was 
just around the corner. Down from the 
shelves and out of the rearmost filing cab- 
inets the long-needed plans for 


change. Foremost among them was that for 


came 


the Undergraduate Room. ; 

David Otis Kelley, who had assumed 
control of the library in 1949, went almost 
immediately into conference with members 
of his staff. Spring of 1951 found plans 
drawn-up for conversion of the old Re- 
serve Room into an open-shelf Under- 
graduate Room, which would house both 
reserve books and a larger, non-reserve two- 
week book collection. These plans were 
then discussed at length with the Faculty 
Library Committee, which approved and 
gave the go-ahead signals. 

Initial plans for the room followed the 


* New Mexico, University. Biennial Report of the 
President, 1947-49. Albuquerque, 1949. 
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suggestion of Randall and Goodrich: six 
volumes per linear foot of shelving.* On 
the estimates of 1,230 linear feet available 
with the addition of locally constructed 
wooden shelving, open-shelf book stock at 
capacity would reach 7,380 books. This 
figure has proved to be far below current 
capacity, which is now in the neighborhood 
of 13,000 volumes. In this, of course, are 
included not only two-week books, but two- 
hour and three-day reserves. “hus, with- 
in the short space of three years, the room 
has almost doubled itself and currently 
threatens to overflow into the nearby lobby. 

Both staff and faculty saw the need for 
the proposed room as having a dual pur- 
pose: (1) house the reserve book collection, 
and (2) provide our undergraduate stu- 
dents with an é6pen-shelf, ground-level stack, 
pleasantly arranged and composed of a 
broad but selective range of titles. 

In formulating a definite policy, the 
Faculty Library Committee with the Uni- 
versity Library, agreed upon the follow- 
ing principles concerning the nature of the 
collection : 


1. The books should be related to under- 
graduate interest. They should not be 
materials for graduate and faculty re- 
search. 

2. There should be a coverage of the 
significant divisicns of a departmental 
field. 

3. There should be books for recreational 
general reading. (Here were expected 
many books of general interest all edu- 
cated men and women could well know.) 

4. Most of the books should be in the 
English language. 

5. Periodicals should not be added to this 
collection. 

6. Duplication should be held to a mini- 
mum. Some will be necessary and desir- 


able. 


‘William M. Randall, and F. L. D. Goodrich, Prin- 
ciples of College Library Administration (2d ed.; Chi- 
cago: American Library Association and the University 
of Chicago Press, 1941). 
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CooPpeRATION BeTWeeN FACULTY AND 
Liprary STAFF 

The next steps were to decide which 
books were to be included in the two-week 
collection, who would select them, and how 
they were to be arranged. 

Obviously, the first task was not that of 
the library alone. While subject special- 
ists did exist on the staff, they by no means 
felt competent enough to supervise all selec- 
tion, and due to the important question of 
space for selected titles, the fine points and 
differences of opinion over inclusion could 
be settled best by the academic departments. 
These, by their very nature, represented 
scores of subject specialists. 

Accordingly, questionnaires were sent out 
to each department requesting opinions as 
to which books of the University’s collec- 
tion should be included in the new under- 
graduate room. A statement of purpose 
was added to the request, and a brief ex- 
planation of why each department would 
be limited more or less to a specific number 
of titles. The latter was based on library 
usage by departmental staff and students, 
number of courses taught, size of depart- 
ment, etc. 

A serious question arose as to the shelf 
arrangement which would best suit the 
needs of the new collection. Typically, the 
University of New Mexico Library, with 
certain exceptions, is arranged by the 
Dewey Decimal system. Should the items 
in the new room be kept in the same classi- 
fication ? 

After due consideration, it was decided 
that since the new room was to be designed 
primarily as an undergraduate room with 
all that that broad term signifies, arrange- 
ment of books should be readily under- 
standable and easily used by those un- 
familiar to library classifications. Also, it 
was thought that it might be a worthwhile 
experiment to use a very simplified subject- 


divisional arrangement, with emphasis upon 
those areas of study in the curriculum. 

Thus while faculty members (who were 
intrigued by the possibilities of the new 
room) were engaged in a thorough selec- 
tion of titles, the library staff studied the 
curriculum for the purpose of setting up 
broad subject classifications. 

After considerable thought and experi- 
menting, the following 15 subject divisions 
were selected: 

Anthropology & Sociology 
Biological Sciences 
Business Adm. & Economics 
Education 
Engineering 
English, Speech and Journalism 
Fine Arts 
General 
Geology & Geography 
History 
Law & Government 
Library Science 
Modern & Classical Languages 
Philosophy & Psychology 
Physical Sciences 

Library science was later dropped. Re- 
cently, however, English, Speech and 
Journalism, because of overcrowding, were 
divided into (1) English and Speech, and 
(2) Journalism. 

Within the broad subject classification, 
books were arranged by Dewey classifica- 
tion, already lettered on the spine of each 


volume. 


PHYSICAL PLANNING 

While the process of book selection and 
arrangement was being carried on, conver- 
sion of the room which was to house the 
undergraduate collection was in progress. 
Although originally planned as a reserve 
book room, the southwest wing of the 
library had no stack or shelf arrapgements 
as part of its physical makeup, except four 
double-faced ranges and one single-faced 
range behind a long charging counter occu- 
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pying the northeast corner of the room. 
Entrance to the room was by a large open 
doorway from the wide south lobby, and 
access behind the desk was by means of a 
gate from the room itself, as well as a door 
and sloping ramp from the central lobby. 
It was this latter entrance which was to 
provide grief as time went on, being some 
three steps lower than the south lobby 
itself. ‘This meant that book trucks must be 
tightly and manually maneuvered through 
the door up a narrow incline before reach- 
ing a level space behind the Reserve Desk. 
The main entrance could be reached by 
book truck only in a roundabout way, 
through both the library’s technical proc- 
esses room and another reading room. Ar- 
tistic stone flagging in the south lobby 
added no little amount to the noise as 
heavily laden book trucks made their way 
across it. 

Parallel tables filled the length of the 
old room. University carpenters were con- 
sulted and 10 double-faced and 13 single- 
faced wooden ranges were constructed and 
installed. ‘These formed free-standing sec- 
tions of shelving projecting out from the 
walls to make study alcoves in which the 
tables were placed. Every inch of available 
wall space was used, and six surplus book- 
shelves have since been added to ease book- 
crowding in certain areas. 

Gerould, in his The College Library 
Building, speaks of the obsolescence of al- 
coves in reading room planning. He cites 
the uneconomical use of floor space, 50‘% 
more square feet needed per reader, and 
that such rooms are difficult to supervise, 
since readers are not visible from desk. 
He also mentions a loss of light in the cen- 
tral portion of the room.° 

Actually, the choice of alcoves was delib- 


STames Thaver Gerould, The College Library Build 
ing; Its Planning and Equipment (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1932). 
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erate, to provide a “browsing-room” atmos- 
phere to the barren, table-upon-table mili- 
tary appearance of most reading rooms. A 
secondary purpose, providing shelf space, 
was also peculiar to New Mexico; wall 
design had placed large heating outlets in 
almost every wall. By installing alcoves 
perpendicular to the wall no interference 
or damage from the building’s heating sys- 
tem would be incurred. 

This arrangement has been most satis- 
factory and rapid reader turnover has re- 
sulted in no seating problem. Seating 
capacity of the room is 114. Despite 
Gerould’s warning, the room has not been 
particularly hard to supervise, and since an 
aisle occupies the central portion of the 
room there is no loss of light. However, 
lighting has never been a problem since the 
south wing, as do all ground floor wings, 
has large, tall windows on three sides and 
the proportion of brilliant, sunlit days in 
New Mexico is extremely high. 

The alcoves and their single-faced ranges 
were originally designed to hold some 
32 shelves per range (with approximately 
20-25 books per shelf). Initial planning 
for the room envisioned a total of some 
7,400 books as ultimate capacity, not count- 
ing those on closed reserve behind the al- 
ready constructed Reserve Desk (steel 
shelves). 

Such planning, while adequate for early 
purposes, had to be discarded as the book 
collection steadily mounted. Where four 
shelves had been before, five were now the 
rule, each holding a capacity load. In 
fact, only in the Fine Arts section (due to 
book size) and in one area of Business 
Administration and Economics, are there 
still four shelves in any compartment; all 
others now have five shelves per compart- 
ment, or a total of 40 shelves per range. 
The six surplus bookshelves have added 68 
more shelves in overcrowded sections, a 
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Taste 


Growth of the University of New Mexico’s Undergraduate Library 


Subject Divisions 


Two-hour reserves ; 
Three-day reserves and two-week regular loans 

English, Speech & Journalism 

History 

Business Administration & Economics 

Philosophy & Psychology 

Fine Arts 

Modern & Classical Languages 

Law & Government 

Education 

Anthropology & Sociology 

Geology & Geography 

General 

Biological Sciences 

Library Science 

Physical Sciences 

Engineering. . 


Totals: 


! Figures represent actual! count 
: Figures represent approximate count 


September 1951! September 1954? 


2,642 2,800 
821 2.3 o* 
§36 
424 720 
329 Bax 
2905 600 
438 

249 4h 
1,2 
168 72 
112 22 
88 
79 380 
4! 
30 16x 
120 
6,310 13,020 


* Of which 160 are Journalism and 2,220 English & Speech under current division 
** This subject division removed; books returned to stacks or absorbed in other divisions 


grand total of 511 shelves in use for the 
(See Table I.) 

Traffic control was handled by the con- 
high, 


wooden barrier placed across the wide en- 


room. 


struction of a five-foot paneled, 


tranceway to the room. <A two-foot space 
was left between the barrier and the re- 
serve desk to provide entrance and exit, 
with a return book slot immediately to the 
right upon entering. The rear of the 
(that facing the interior of the 
As a 
step toward future traffic control, turnstiles 
have been investigated, but cost has pre- 
vented any serious thought of their adop- 


barrier 
room) was provided with shelves. 


tion. 


OPERATION OF THE ROOM 


In pre-“UG” days, the Reserve Room 
and the Circulation Desk were under the 
different and 
actually organized as two separate depart- 


direction of two persons, 
ments, which caused no end of trouble and 
confusion. By 1950, both had been con- 
solidated within the circulation department, 


under the control of the circulation librar- 
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ian. This aided policy planning and tighter 
student control, though only student assist- 
ants operated the reserve desk. 

With the advent of the increased collec- 
tion in 1951, a full-time non-professional 
was hired to directly supervise the newly- 
designated Undergraduate Room and made 
immediately responsible to the circulation 
librarian. ‘To her were assigned from 4-8 
student assistants, who occasionally rotated 
their hours between the “UG” Room and 
the Circulation 
major portion of their work time at the 
Undergraduate Room desk. 
students are not interchangeable between 
the “UG” room and the Circulation Desk, 
with 


Desk proper, with the 


Ordinarily 


since intimate daily acquaintance 
“UG” practices is necessary, but a number 
of students are given periodic training in the 
room and kept in “reserve” at the Circula- 
tion Desk, to be used if sudden personnel 
This 


practice has eased sudden critical schedul- 


crises develop in the “UG” room. 


ing problems. 
With shelves built, supervision and room 
arrangement decided, and books selected, 
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the next step was actual shift of volumes to 
the room and the most logical placement of 
the subject sections. Here, consideration 
of major divisions of knowledge gave us 
our answer, and the room was divided into 
three main areas: social sciences, humani- 
ties and the natural and physical sciences. 
Business 


Thus Anthropology, Sociology, 


Administration and Economics were fol- 
lowed by Law and Government, and Educa- 
tion with Philosophy and Psychology as an 
intermediary step to History, then Eng- 
lish, Speech and Journalism, Modern and 
Classical Languages and Fine Arts, and on 
to the sciences. This arrangement, how- 
ever, due to heavy growth in some areas 
and less in others, proved unwieldy and 
gave way to the present arbitrary locations. 
Large printed signs were made by a uni- 
versity art class and placed at the end of 
each range facing the open central aisle. 
Smaller, individual signs, alternately col- 
ored, were placed above each compartment 
to facilitate finding the section wanted. 
The Reserve Desk, of course, remained 
as it was, serving as the charging desk now 
for the entire collection. Reserve books, 
however, were broken down into two-hour 
loans (to be kept behind the desk on closed 
shelves}, and three-day loans, shelved in 
their appropriate sections on the 
shelves. To differentiate between 
type, three differently colored date-due slips 


open- 
each 


were used: (1) yellow for two-hour books; 
(2) pink for three-day; and (3) blue for 
two-week. The pinks slips were later 
abandoned and blue used for both three-day 
and two-weeks, the difference being noted by 
a “three-day” This change was 
made necessary by the laborious and time- 


stamp. 


consuming job of removing pink-slips at the 
end of each semester when removing items 
A quick dab of the stamp 
now solves the problem. 

Although conceivably all reserve books 
could be removed at the end of each term, 


from reserve. 
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it was found desirable to leave those items 
listed as “three-day” in the room by chang- 
ing them to two-week loans. Most were 
standard, readable undergraduate items and 
certainly likely to be used again a term or 
so later. Keeping them not only added to 
the breadth of the collection, but also saved 
time when placing new lists on reserve. 

Two-hour books were not involved in 
this, since they are normally personal copies 
or “Do Not Circulate” items—journals, 
series, periodicals, unbound pamphlets, doc- 
uments, single copies of heavily used texts, 
etc. ‘They are not placed on open shelves, 
but instead returned to the stacks at the end 
of each semester. 

‘Two-week loans are handled somewhat 
differently. As new books are received by 
the library, a substantial proportion of those 
considered to be most likely for inclusion in 
the collection are given to the circulation 
librarian for appraisal. If approved, each 
new item is slipped for shelving in one of 
the fifteen “UG” subject areas and turned 
over to the “UG” staff for processing. 
Each 


book must receive a shelf-list and author 


Processing, of course, is simplified. 


card, a book card, and a locator card for 
the main file at the Circulation Desk. In 
the case of reserve books, an additional card 
is added for filing in a course card file. 

At one time book charges in the Under- 
graduate Room were the same Keysort 
marginal punched cards used by the main 
Circulation Desk. 
of punched cards remained high and could 


However, since the price 


be used only once, long yellow book cards 
were substituted and inserted in each book 
in the “UG” These bear call num- 
ber, author and title, and have room for 
some twenty signatures, thus allowing them 


room. 


to be used over and over. 
Of course, with the loss of punched 
cards, a modified “due-date” arrangement 


was necessary for “UG” charges. ‘These 
are now divided into two-hour, three- 
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day and two-week sections, with the largest 
being the latter. This two-week section is 
again subdivided into four more sections, 
each holding those cards for books due 
within one of the four weeks of the succeed- 
ing month. 

Overdue items are metal-tabbed and, as 
with overdues in the Circulation Depart- 
ment, receive a single postal overdue notice, 
then one week later a bill listing cost of 
book, and finally a “Last Resort” letter, 
which notifies the borrower of inclusion on 
a dean’s list of delinquent borrowers as well 
as a “Hold Card” being filed against his 
name as a deterrent to future registration. 

Fines are as follows: 

Two-week loans: 5¢ a day for each day the 
book is overdue, not in- 
cluding holidays. 

Two-hour books: 15¢ per book for the first 
hour or portion thereof, 
and 5¢ for every hour or 
portion thereafter during 
open library hours. 

Three-day books: 15¢ a day for each book. 

Do Not Circulate: 25¢ per day. 


When books are returned, fines are writ- 
ten up and sent to Circulation Desk for 
collection. Fines not paid by the term’s 
end, are listed and sent to the University 
Cashier for collection and the holding-up 
of records and subsequent registration. 
GrowTH oF A “New” UNDERGRADUATE 
CATALOG 

A pair of loose-leaf notebooks had been 
used as a guide to all books behind the old 
Reserve Room desk. After a list of books 
had been placed on reserve for either two- 
hours, one-day (an earlier reserve period, 
since discarded) or three-days, the titles 
with author and call-number were typed on 
loose-leaf notebook sheets, the original be- 
ing placed in one of the notebooks alpha- 
betically by course, with a copy being re- 
turned to the faculty member. The note- 
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books, labeled, “A-K” and “L-Z” held sec- 
tions for all courses having books on re- 
serve. With the advent of a vastly larger 
collection, the notebook method was aban- 
doned and conversion made to a special card 
catalog. 

Since the room was to include both re- 
serve and regular loan books, a catalog 
where both 
found, was 
wooden catalog was procured, and author 
entries typed. These were then arranged 
in twenty-four of the drawers which pro- 


author and course could be 


necessary. A 30-drawer 


vided an author catalog. Duplicates were 
made for those items actually on reserve 
and filed alphabetically by course. Addi- 
tion of this course file has proved invaluable 
to students. It has proven a timesaver as 
well, for the staff, since all cards in a par- 
ticular course need only be removed at the 
end of a semester, bound with a rubber- 
band and filed away for future use. Fac- 
ulty members have made good use of these 
cards in preparing reading lists, new reserve 
lists or even simply indicating to the staff 
that they wish the same items on reserve 
again. 

Naturally, at the time author and course 
cards were prepared, an additional shelf- 
list card was typed with accession number, 
number of copies, course number, instruc- 
tor’s mame and semester. These are kept 
numerically by decimal class behind the 
charging desk. When books are removed 
from reserve or placed on a different re- 
serve, the course number, instructor’s name 
and semester, are lined out and the new 
information added. 

Locator stamps are used to aid patrons 
in finding the books they want. A stamp 
area, i.e. “GENERAL” 
placed on each 


for each subject 
“PINE ARTS,” 
author, course and shelf-list card to indi- 
cate shelf location if the book is either a 
two-week or three-day item. Two-hour 


etc. is 
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reserves are stamped in red ink with “Ask 
AT RESERVE DESK.” 

Although two girls were hired to finish 
up the immense job of card typing when 
the room was first opened, card typing now 
is accomplished by members of the Under- 
graduate Room staff. Though each is 
screened for clerical and typing skills before 
hiring, a heavy turnover of personnel caused 
severe variation in the forms used. ‘These 
errors are cleared by retyping. 

It was also found necessary to instruct 
the room supervisor, a non-professional, 
and her student assistants, at some length 
in card filing rules as the number of cards 
increased. 

The barest cataloging is used. Only the 
call number, author and title appear on 
both course and author card. In the case 
of articles, the author is listed with the 
title, and a reference on the card indicates 
the volume number and title of the periodi- 
cal or journal in which the article appears. 
For example, author and course file cards: 


573-05 White, Leslie A. 
Am3m “The pueblo of San 
No. 37-41 Felipe.” 


in: American Anthropo- 

logical Association 
Memoirs 
No. 38 


But on the shelf-list card: 


573.05 American Anthropological 
Am3m Assoc. 
No. 34-36 Memoirs. 

37-41 

55 


No. 34-36—116028 
37-41—126791 

55 —143823 

Anthro. 101—Hill—Spring 1954 
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PROBLEMS 


Speaking of the unsatisfactoriness of re- 
served book collections in most colleges, 
Branscomb mentions the waste involved 
when reading lists are changed, the crowded 
and noisy conditions of the rooms, and the 
tendency of students never to go beyond 
reserve items.° 

These have been studied seriously at the 
University of New Mexico and partial solu- 
tions discovered. First, by keeping items 
on hand in the room, waste of time finding 
items is cut to a minimum, although con- 
ceivably as the room expands, keeping such 
items will have to be a highly selective 
process. Second, the noisy conditions are 
aided by our alcove arrangement which cuts 
down sound. ‘Third, the students who 
might never go beyond their own reserves 
are induced to read some of the other more 
tempting items displayed side by side with 
the “have-to-read” material. 

One particularly vexing problem arose 
not long after the room was opened. Stu- 
dents requesting books at the main desk 
were forced to wait until desk attendants 
had checked the growing locator file kept 
there for books in the Undergraduate 
Room. ‘Then, when informed the book was 
in the new collection, students had again 
to go to the “UG” desk and request the 
book a second time. Over, and over the 
same complaint was heard. Why, they 
asked, couldn’t they know the location of 
the books when they looked in the main 
catalog? 

It was not long before the staff began 
asking the same question, but budget prob- 
lems prevented any concerted attack on the 
matter. Late this past spring, however, 
funds were made available and approxi- 
mately twenty-thousand half-size cards, each 

* Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books: A Study 


of College Libraries (Chicago: Association of American 
Colleges and American Library Association, 1940). 
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bearing printed information as to the book’s 
location, were manufactured at our campus 
printing plant and are now being filed into 
the main catalog before the main entry 
for each book kept in the Undergraduate 
Room. For the moment, this filing is be- 
ing done by the circulation librarian for 
both accuracy and correction of previous 
typing errors on author cards in the “UG” 
catalog. 

The biggest worry was book loss. An 
inventory was planned to be taken each 
summer, during August, a slack period. 
However, since some free time permitted, 
a check was made in January, 1952, some 
four months after the room opened, and of 
the initial stock of perhaps 6300 books, both 
reserve and open-shelf, only 14 were found 
missing. A second and more thorough in- 
ventory was taken in summer, 1953, with 
189 books reported lost. By the end of Sep- 
tember 1953, however, these were reduced 
to 174 actually gone. Based upon book 
totals as of 1952/53, it meant our book loss 
was 1.7°¢. Inventories are now planned 
to be made definitely each August, during 


the vacation period. 


SUMMARY 


At the end of three years, the University 
of New Mexico Library is convinced its 
undergraduate experiment is a_ success. 
Plans have already been tentatively drawn- 
up for expansion of the room into space now 
occupied by another nearby reading room. 
With this addition, which totals the same 
approximate amount of floorspace as the 
original area, the undergraduate collection 
should climb to a peak of close to 30,000 
volumes by 1956/57. 

While circulation statistics do not show 
the entire picture for any library, they are 
always interesting and do offer a_back- 
ground against which comparisons and de- 
ductions may be partially outlined. Gen- 
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eral book circulation in the University of 
New Mexico Library dropped from a peak 
of 163,000 volumes, as already noted, in 
1948/49, to a present 101,000 as of June 
30, 1954. In the Undergraduate Library 
just the opposite has taken place. There, 
two-week book circulation alone jumped 
from 5,265 to 9,633 books in the past year, 
at a time when total library circulation had 
dropped from 103,268 to 101,000. Natu- 
rally, these differing figures must be con- 
sidered in the light of other such divergent 
factors as a decrease of over-all student en- 
rollment since World War II, more “UG” 
books available for circulation, better adver- 
tising of the new collection, etc. 

Finally, 


rose-colored glasses put aside, New Mexico 


viewed objectively and with 
lists the following advantages and disad- 
vantages found in the “shake-down cruise”’ 


of her undergraduate library experiment. 


ADVANTAGES: 

(1) <An_ open-shelf 
provides direct access to books for under- 
graduates. Important in this is that “have- 
to-read” items are shelved side by side 
with those books considered basic for a 
rounded educational background. 

(2) Enthusiastic acceptance by students 
and faculty of a subject-divisional collec- 
tion, as indicated by circulation figures. 

(3) A browsing area for all, even grad- 
uate students and faculty who might 
conceivably dread poring over stack shelves 
for scattered, readable items of worth. 

(4) More available for 
open-shelf reserves formerly crowded with 
closed-shelf behind one small 
charging desk. 

(5) Encouragement of 
reading. 

(6) Concentration of library service to 
undergraduates in a single location. 


collection which 


space made 


reserves 


recreational 


DISADVANTAGES: 

(1) Removal of items to an additional 
new location. Sometimes this 
two or more trips on the part of patrons. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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By J. W. PERRY, ALLEN KENT AND M. M. BERRY 


Mechanized Literature Searching— 


A Progress Report 


The authors are members of the staff 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


YEARS have witnessed an in- 
creasing amount of time and effort 
being devoted to the problems of scientific 
and technical documentation. Unfortu- 
nately, discussion of newly developed meth- 
ods and equipment sometimes obscures the 
purposes to be served. Unrealistic evalua- 
tion of new documentation techniques may 
do more harm than good. 

The material basis of our civilization is 
provided by science and technology. Eff- 
cient use of scientific and technical informa- 
tion is essential to a very wide range of 
activities, such as developing new products 
and designing new machines, planning and 
conducting research, and evaluating the 
results of tests and experiments. In plan- 
ning production, either in farm or factory, 
in exploring for new mineral resources, in 
conducting trade and commerce, the eftec- 
tive use of scientific and technical informa- 
tion may well provide the margin between 
success and failure. 

It should not be concluded, however, that 
scientific or technical information is so high 
in value, that rendering it readily available 
justifies unlimited cost. At best, the value 
of a given piece of information cannot ex- 
ceed the cost of regenerating it through 
experiment, test or otherwise. The philoso- 
phy that should underlie the design of a 
documentation system in science and tech- 
nology is the same as for designing a sol- 
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vent-recovery system. The value of the 
recovered material—be it information or 
acetone—must, in no case, be less than the 
cost of recovery. Difficulties involved in 
estimating the value of retrieved informa- 
tion often render quantitative application 
of this philosophy difficult, but this in no 
way undermines the latter’s validity. 

The philosophy of cost justification, even 
if applied only in a qualitative way, pro- 
vides considerable valuable guidance. We 
are reminded, first of all, that there are 
only disadvantages in retaining information 
for which absence of future use can cer- 
tainly be predicted. Furthermore, this 
principle strongly suggests that time and 
effort invested in processing different types 
of information for future retrieval should 
be proportional to the benefits to be 
achieved. Such benefits may be measured 
as the frequency of use times the value pro- 
vided by each use. In estimating value, 
thought should be given not only to the 
cost of eventually regenerating information 
by experiment or test, but also to the fact 
that the record of an experiment is far less 
informative than the experiment itself. Re- 
peating an experiment can be expected to 
provide considerably more information than 
1eading someone else’s description of what 
he did and saw—or thought he did and 
saw, as the case may be. 

A particularly important factor in deter- 
mining the value of recorded information is 
the level of ability and competence of the 
user. A first-rate scientist may be stimu- 
lated by a report of a previous failure to 


wn 
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Ps 


try a slightly different approach or to re- 
peat the previous experiment with just those 


Me- 


diocre talent, under the same circumstances, 


precautions needed to achieve success. 


may be discouraged from any further re- 
search. Skill in evaluating and using the 
results of earlier work is an essential fac- 
tor in determining the value of documenta- 
Such skill, it should be 


closely akin to the ability to observe and to 


tion. noted, is 
evaluate the results of experiments in order 
to arrive at sound conclusions. Mediocre 
talent is at a disadvantage when confronted 
by new results regardless of whether they 
originate in laboratory or library. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to enable 
us to say that the goal of documentation in 
science and technology is to reduce the cost 
of research, development, and related activi- 
ties by making scientific and technical in- 
This defini- 
tion of purpose presupposes nothing con- 


formation available as needed. 
cerning methods to be used. The choice of 
methods will be determined, of course, by 
the parameters of the situation to be met 
and the needs to be served. 

Consider, as an almost trivial, though 
instructive, example, a small collection of a 
dozen or so working papers of moderate 
length. Classifying or indexing such a 
small collection can provide little or no 
saving of time or effort when using them. 
No organization is, foi this simple situation, 
almost sure to be the best organization. 

The situation changes, of course, with 
increasing number of papers. Here, it may 
be helpful to distinguish between two cases. 
In one of these, let us assume that the 
various items may be arranged in some one 
order in accordance with some one feature, 
such as the serial number on the patents of 
a given country or the senior author name 
on reprints. Setting up a monodimensional 
array on such a basis can produce satisfac- 
tion to the user, if other aspects, especially 
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those relating to subject matter, will never 
need to be available as leads to documents 
of interest. Even when subject matter is 
of importance, it may be advisable to main- 
tain an author index or a numerical index 
for patents if frequency of use and resulting 
saving in time provide justification for the 
expense involved. 

In the more general case, of course, con- 
siderable advantages are achieved by pro- 
viding a subject approach to the contents of 
scientific and technical documents. Before 
considering in detail some of the methods, 
techniques, and devices that have been de- 
veloped or proposed for use in this connec- 
tion, it is well to note that certain steps are 
involved regardless of what methods, tech- 
niques, or devices may be used. These basic 
steps might be summarized as follows: 


(1) Analysis of subject matter. 

During this step, decisions must be 
made as to which aspects of subject 
matter are likely to be important in 
retrieving the document or correlating 
its information with that of other 

Failure to detect an im- 
result in the 


documents. 
portant aspect may 
document being overlooked when its 
contents should be considered. Over- 
evaluation of a document may result 
in its being selected as pertinent when 
it is of so little interest as to be merely 
For these reasons, the 
expense incurred in having an expert 
conduct this analytical step usually 
can be justified as a good investment. 


troublesome. 


~ 


Prog essing important aspects of subject 
matter. 

The goal of such processing is to 
establish facilitating the 
identification of pertinent documents 
to meet the users’ requirements. As 
is well known, such processing may 


means for 


assume a variety ot forms. 

Words and phrases may be selected, 
to constitute index entries which are 
then alphabetized to provide an array 
and thus facilitate a person's finding 
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a given entry, as a lead‘to a desired 
paper. 

An alternate possibility, that has 
been extensively discussed during the 
past year, is to establish a separate 
card for each aspect and enter on each 
aspect card the numbers of the docu- 
ment to which the given aspects per- 
tain. A book devoted to this system, 
sometimes referred to by the name 
“Uniterm,” appeared a few months ago. 
Earlier embodiments of this approach 
were the Batten-Cordonnier and Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (Ofhce 
of Basic Instrumentation) systems, in 
which holes were punched on aspect 
cards to permit easier manipulation of 
the reference cards. (See R. S. 
Casey and J. W. Perry, eds., Punched 
Cards—Their Application to Science 
and Industry. New York, Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 1951. Chapter 
by Dr. Batten.) 

A third alternative is to relate the 
various aspects selected as being im- 
portant in an array of headings, such 
as the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion System, or the Manual of Classi- 
fication of the U. S. Patent Office. 
One or several headings of more or 
less generic scope may be used to draw 
together papers having certain aspects 
in common. 

A fourth procedure is to use the 
various aspects as a basis for making 
entries on a medium to be searched by 
mechanical or electronic means. For 
examples, holes may be punched in 
cards, or magnetic spots may be re- 
corded on tape, or transparent spots 
recorded on photographic film. Vari- 
ous systems, usually referred te as 
codes, are used for attributing mean- 
ing to such holes or spots in a well- 
defined orderly manner. 

An alternate possibility, to which we 
have been and still are devoting con- 
siderable time and attention, is to 
organize the words and phrases that 
correspond to important aspects so 
that a_ telegraphic-style abstract is 
generated. Encoding its component 
words and phrases renders it “read- 
able” by recently designed scanning 
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equipment. Various problems involved 
and advantages that can be achieved 
wil! be discussed subsequently. 
Utilizing processed aspects to identify 
pertinent documents. 

The importance of this step seems 
to be underestimated with surprising 
frequency. It is obvious, of course, 


(3 
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that indexes, classification systems, and 
other forms of documentation cannot 
be regarded as successful unless they 
enable persons needing information to 
identify documents of pertinent in- 
terest at reasonable cost of time and 
energy. 

Acquiring needed information. 

Identifying those documents most 
likely to contain information of value 
to the user must be followed by 
his actually contacting and absorbing 
the needed information. At this stage, 
effective abstracts can provide valuable 
assistance in aiding the user either to 
reject papers of marginal interest or 
to obtain a quick bird’s-eye view of 
papers of sufficient interest to warrant 
detailed study. 

Problems involved in supplying 
copies of needed documents or difficul- 
ties caused by language barriers will 
not be discussed in this paper. How- 
ever, new approaches to some of the 
problems involved in supplying copies 
of needed documents are being de- 
veloped in France (Film-O-Rex) and 
in the United States (Eastman Kodak's 
Minicard), ete. 


~ 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to 
attempt to define with precision the circum- 
stances under which various methods, tech- 
niques, and equipment will prove to be most 
advantageous. The determining parame- 
ters, as is perhaps evident from preceding 
discussion, are as follows: 

(1) Size of file, i.e., number of reports. 

reprints, and other papers. 

(2) Complexity of subject matter involved, 
range of aspects of importance, num- 
ber of aspects involved on an average 
per document, important relationships 
between aspects. 

(3) Frequency of use of file. 
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(4) Type of search required ; in particular, 
range and number of aspects involved 
in defining an average search. 

(5) Need for speed in responding to 
search requirements. 


In terms of these parameters, each of the 
methods previously outlined has its range 
of usefulness. ‘The machine searching sys- 
tem now to be discussed has been designed 
to meet the most severe conditions with 
respect to size of file, complexity of sub- 
ject matter, frequency of use, complexity 
of search, need for speed and, last but not 
least, minimum cost. 

To provide maximum flexibility, the new 
indexing-abstracting methods have been de- 
signed so that any important aspect or fea- 
ture of the subject matter of documents or 
any combination of such aspects may be 
used to define the scope of a search to be 
conducted by machine. Searching methods 
have been devised so that the machine scans 
encoded abstracts of special design. Aspects 
of subject matter mentioned in these ab- 
stracts may include spatio-temporal entities 
(things or substances, organisms, persons, 
devices, apparatus, or machines), processes 
and actions, conditioning circumstances, 
geographical regions, locations and dates, 
concepts of generic or theoretical nature, 
attributes including those involving numeri- 
cal values, such as melting points. The 
abstracts are so prepared as to render ex- 
plicit relationships between these different 
aspects of subject matter. 

The analysis of subject matter already 
previously discussed is the first step toward 
preparing these abstracts. This analysis is 
best accomplished by a subject-matter expert 
who decides what the important aspects of 
subject matter are and then designates these 
aspects by appropriately selected words and 
phrases. Underlining or similar marking 
may be used to direct attention to the 
selected words and phrases or they may be 
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provided as marginal notations. No restric- 
tions are imposed on the words or phrases 
that may be so selected. 

The next step is to organize the words 
and phrases into telegraphic style abstracts 
and finally to encode the abstracts to render 
explicit important points of meaning which 
then serve as reference points in defining 
and conducting the scope of a search. 

Before undertaking to outline the prin- 
ciples involved in preparing the abstracts 
and in establishing codes for words and 
phrases, it should be pointed out that the 
development of these methods proceeded 
hand in hand with the development of the 
new scanning equipment for searching en- 
coded abstracts and selecting those of per- 
tinent interest. 

Early in this development, it was recog- 
nized that the scanning machine should 
have the ability to perform selections de- 
fined by requiring the simultaneous presence 
of all of several search criteria. Such a 
requirement which is said to involve the 
logical product of the criteria may be rep- 
resented by A-B-C-D-E (for five cri- 
teria). Another possibility is a search in 
which any one of several criteria suffices for 
a positive response. This requirement, 
sometimes called the logical sum, may be 
represented by A+B+C+D+E (again 
for five criteria). When it is required that 
some criterion be absent, the logical differ- 
ence is involved as symbolically expressed by 
A-—B (in this case, the search requirement 
is for A to be present and B to be absent). 

It was realized early in this development 
of new methods and equipment that the use 
of selected words to designate the impor- 
tant aspects of the subject matter of docu- 
ments has proved highly effective in con- 
structing subject indexes to be scanned by 
human experts. Their ability to interpret 
the meaning of technical terminology, and 
other words, is also essential to successful 
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use of conventional classification systems. 
The use of phrasing to indicate relation- 
ships between substances, processes, attri- 
butes, and concepts in general plays an im- 
portant role in abstracting, indexing, and 
classifying along traditional lines. The 
problem is té provide means for rendering 
explicit for machine searching those im- 
plied aspects of the meaning of words and 
phrases which can be understood easily and 
quickly by the human expert but which can- 
not be interpreted by electronic machines 
of practical design at the present level of 
electronic technology. 

The most convenient approach to this 
problem is to consider the problem pre- 
sented by the meaning of words. We ob- 
serve, first of all, that certain technical 
terms are so derived etymologically that 
their Greek and Latin roots render certain 
basic aspects of meaning explicit in the 
words’ spelling. Examples of such words 
are “thermometer” (heat, measure), and 
“cytolysis” (cell, dissolution). If all the 
words of our language were derived in the 
same way, basic aspects of meaning, denoted 
by the Greek roots, would be rendered 
explicit by certain letter combinations in 
the spelling, such as “therm” for heat, 
“meter” or “metric” for measure, “lysis” 
for dissolution, etc. The limited degree 
to which the spelling of technical terms 
explicitly exhibits, in a logical way, the 
basic elements of their meaning has made it 
advisable to generate codes to render such 
meaning explicit and thus make it possible 
for machines to detect certain combinations 
of symbols used to designate elements of 
meaning. In the code we have developed, 
three-letter combinations are usually so 
used. Thus, MAC is used to designate 
“machine, apparatus, equipment, device,” 
MES “measure,” NAL “analysis,” REH 
“heat,” REL “light,” etc. The three- 
letter combinations can be set up so as to 
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be mnemonic in character and otherwise 
convenient in use. 

A typical group of words selected from 
our code dictionary are provided for illus- 


trative purposes. 


abaca " TEX FIB 
abortion BIL DED GEG 
abortifacient BIL DED GEG 
DOG 

abrade BAR 

abrasion BAR 

abrasive BAR 

absorb BAS 

absorbent cotton BAS TEX 
absorber BAS MAC 


absorption band BAS RAL CAP 

absorption tower BAS MAC 

acaricide DED PES 

In developing such codes for scientific 
terminology, our efforts have been directed, 
as already noted, to rendering explicit in 
the codes, those aspects of the meaning of 
terms most useful as reference points for 
defining searching operations to be per- 
formed by automatic equipment. 

It is perhaps obvious that two problems 
have been encountered. 

One of these is to arrive at a set of basic 
aspects of meaning as exemplified by MAC 
for “machine, apparatus, equipment, device” 
or MES for “measure.” Such aspects of 
meaning—or semantic factors, as they are 
sometimes called—provide a framework of 
generic reference points for searching opera- 
tions. 

The second, no less important problem, 
has been to apply the semantic factors in a 
consistent fashion when setting up the codes 
for individual terms used in science and tech- 
nology. At the present time, we are carrying 
through a revision of the original tentative 
codes for 7000 terms frequently used in tra- 
ditional indexing and classifying systems. 

It is not possible, within the limits of this 
paper, to set forth in detail the various con- 
siderations that have come to our attention 


in developing codes based on semantic 
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factors. It may be illuminating, however, 
to point out the nature of the logical re- 
lationships that exist between specific terms 
and the semantic factors from which the 
codes of the terms are constructed. These 
(1) Fune- 
tional; (2) Attributive; (3) Whole-part ; 
(4) Class inclusion. 


relationships are of four types: 


Functional attributes are illustrated by 


those semantic factors which designate 


operations such as MES for “measurement” 


NAL 


sample codes illustrate the use of semantic 


or for “analysis.” The following 
tactors indicating functional aspects, which 
are pointed out by underlining. 

Examples of Factors Indicating Functions 


BAR; MAC (abrade; 


machine ) 


Grindstone 


Saber CUT; WEP (cut; 
weapon) 

Insecticide DED; PES (kill; 
pest) 


Navigator GUD; PEP (guide; 


person ) 
Filter SEP; MAC 


rate; machine) 


(sepa- 


Attributive semantic factors indicate a 


relationship of a descriptive or adjectival 
character. This type of relationship may 
be illustrated by the following examples, in 
which codes for the attributive factors have 
been underlined. 
Examples of Factors Indicating 
Attributive Relationship 


Forestry WOD; PAN; SIC 
(wood plant 
science ) 
Hour TIM; LEM (time; 
j unit) 
be Meteorology WET; SIC 
(weather; science) 
Forceps SUG; MAC 
~ (surgery ; machine) 
: Bombsight MIL; POT; MAC 


(military; optics; 
machine ) 
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The role of the whole-part relationship is 
particularly well illustrated by codes for 
geographic units, for which departure from 
the use of three-letter combinations permits 


more compact codes to be established. 


Geographical Codes Illustrating 
Whole-Part Relationships 


United States Us 
New England USNE 
Massachusetts USNEMA 


Vermont US 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut Us 

Maine USNEME 
Rhode Island U 


In coding scientific and technical ter- 
minology the whole-part relationship comes 
into use relatively infrequently. The rea- 
son for this is the fact that this type of 
relationship is more frequently an important 
aspect of meaning at the indexing-abstract- 
ing level rather than a semantic aspect of 
the meaning of individual terms. 


Examples of Factors Indicating 
Whole-Part Relationships 

SUT; COV (struc- 
ture; cover) 


PAN; RUB (plant; 


rubber ) 


Roof 


Tau-saghyz 


Fleet MIL; SAS; SIP (mili- 
tary; organization: 
ship ) 


From the philosophical point of view 
any set of individuals having one or several 
functions or attributes in 


common con- 


stitute a class. Similarly, the various parts 
of a given whole also form a class. Hence, 
from this point of view, class inclusion— 
fourth 


specific terms and semantic factors—might 


our logical relationship between 
be regarded as all inclusive with respect to 
the other three. The semantic factors of 
the type exemplified by MAC “machine, 
TEX 


“textile” may be said to be based on generic 


apparatus, equipment, device” or 
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terms denoting classes. Such class designa- 
tion does not involve direct explicit refer- 
ence to the attributes involved, for example, 
in textiles or machines and similar devices. 
From this point of view, we may find logi- 
cal justification for speaking of semantic 
factors based on class inclusion. Certainly, 
this concept proves helptul in establishing 


codes for terms. 


Examples of Factors Indicating 
Class Inclusion 


Cytology CEL; SIC (cell; 
science ) 
Curie RAX; LEM (radia- 


tion; element) 


RUL; BAS; RAL 


(law; absorption; 


Beer's Law 


light ) 

Chaplain REL; PEP (religion; 
person) 

Gasoline PET; FUL (petro- 


leum; fuel) 


In discussing the establishment of codes 
for terms, rendering their meaning explicit 
is the problem with which we have been 
concerned. Designating a thermometer as a 
device for measuring temperature (MAC; 
MES; TEM) does not, however, indi- 
cate in what respect a thermometer may 


be involved in a given situation reported 
in some document. Thermometers might, 
for example, be referred to as being manu- 
factured or the document may be concerned 
with research on thermometers. The re- 
lationships between the various things, proc- 
esses, and circumstances are also important 
when developing a system aimed at render- 
ing explicit as many important aspects of 
subject matter of a document as may be ad- 
vantageous for searching and correlating. 
In analyzing these relationships, guidance 
is provided by the same logical relationships 
as underlie the development of codes em- 
ploying semantic factors. When indexing 
a document, we may note, for example, that 
a certain chemical compound is used as a 
component of a mixture (whole-part re- 
lationship) or that a given compound or 
mixture may be used to treat a disease 
(functional relationship) or that a given 
medicinal preparation has a certain physical 
consistency (attributive relationship). ‘The 
class inclusion relationship will be based, 
when conducting indexing, on some whole- 
part, functional or attributive relationship, 
which is much more explicit in character 
than is the case in the establishment of ter- 


minology. 


Linda Hall Library 


(Continued from page 141) 


Rare Book Room is located at the south- 
east corner of the first floor, adjacent to the 
librarian’s office. A small elevator and two 
book-lifts to all levels are located on the 
lower stack levels. Book capacity of the 
new building is estimated at about one-half 
million volumes, and the total cost at less 
than one and one-half million dollars. 
There is every indication to believe that 
the Linda Hall Library, with a large and 
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rapidly growing collection in science and 
technology, meets a real need in a region 
which has shown a remarkable rate of ex- 
pansion in industrial and technical facilities 
since the end of the war. With a new 
building, providing space for at least twenty 
years, and an endowment which should 
prove adequate for the steady growth of the 
collection, Linda Hall should become an 


increasingly valuable research asset. 
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By F. J. HARSAGHY, JR. 


Roads to Aeronautical Research 


Mr. Harsaghy is reviews editor, Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, New York. 


INTRODUCTION 


= ROADS to aeronautical research are 
many: broad and narrow. ‘They reach 
as a network all over the world, having 
been built by governmental and private 
agencies for various purposes. Ultimately, 
in this expanding air age in which we live, 
they lead to both war and peace. 

At the important crossroads of the world 
stand institutes, foundations, associations, 
societies, and other bodies in whose libraries 
and research facilities far-reaching investi- 
gations are being conducted. Of the many 
different types of bodies furthering the field 
of aeronautical research, the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society in Britain, the National 
Aeronautical Research Institutes in the 
Netherlands and in Sweden, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in the 
United States are but a token few. Among 
such eminent bodies, we find the Institute 


' with its head- 


of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
quarters located in New York. 

The objective of this paper is to describe 
the functioning of the IAS library in New 
York City and of the LAS documentation 
service which is published monthly in the 
Aeronautical Engineering Review, an ofh- 
cial LAS publication. 

Parr 1—Liprary Services 

The principal aim of the Institute library 
in New York is to provide the reader or 
researcher with the literature required to 
further investigations and research. This 


' Hereinafter referred to as IAS 


aim is directly related to the stated official 
policy of the Institute itself which seeks to 
facilitate the interchange of ideas among 
persons interested in the advancement of the 
aeronautical sciences. 

The history of the library goes back to 
the founding of the LAS in 1932. How- 
ever, the largest portion of the collection 
was added in 1940, when the W.A.M. 
Burden Library was loaned to the IAS and 
the Paul Kollsman Lending Library was 
started. In 1950, the collections of the 
W.A.M. Burden Library became an inte- 
gral part of the Institute library. This 
accretion made available extensive and ad- 
ditional coverage on both general aero- 
nautical topics and on specific technical 
phases, some of which will be enumerated 
in Part II, as part of a subject breakdown. 

The Institute library provides various 
functional services to a potential readership 
of over 10,000 individual and corporate 
members who are entitled to use library 
and informational facilities. Among these 
services, the reading and reference, circula- 
tion, and duplicating services (photostating, 
microfilming, etc.) are of prime importance. 

The library collection consists of approxi- 
mately 50,000 items, of which about 18,000 
are well-selected books. The remainder of 
the collection is made up of scientific and 
technical reports from all over the world, 
periodicals, pamphlets, films, and miscella- 
neous and ephemeral materials. LAS mem- 
bers may borrow these library materials for 
a period of two weeks (with renewal privi- 
leges) ; excepted are certain reference works 
and rare items. Others over eighteen years 
old with well-defined aeronautical interests 
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and residing in the United States may apply 
for membership in the Paul Kollsman 
Lending Library, which would permit them 
to borrow books and, as far as facilities per- 
mit, other research materials. 

In the case of rare items, the independ- 
ently functioning LAS Aeronautical Mu- 
seum has a close cooperative working ar- 
rangement with the library. One activity 
which illustrates this cooperative arrange- 
ment deals with the Institute’s collections of 
Wright memorabilia, which were used ex- 
tensively last year to commemorate the his- 
toric Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered 
Flight. 

The IAS library in New York also main- 
tains a working arrangement with the Insti- 
tute’s Pacific Aeronautical Library in Los 
Angeles. The PAL is under the direction 
of Mrs. Nell Steinmetz and functions as an 
independent activity serving the technical 
libraries of the West Coast aviation industry 
by providing them with essential day-to-day 
information needed to carry on their de- 
fense effort. To a lesser extent this same 
type of relationship likewise is being main- 
tained with the IAS library in San Diego. 

Some 300 pieces of library materials are 
circulated from the New York library per 
month. For this purpose the postal service 
is used extensively, with books being mailed 
to distant points in the United States and 
Canada as one means of maintaining con- 
nections with the far-flung membership. 

The Institute library in New York func- 
tions with a regular staff of seven persons, 
including the librarian, John J. Glennon. 
Administratively, it is an integral part of 
the Institute, which is a scientific member- 
ship society deriving financial support di- 
rectly from the aircraft industry. 

In short, the fundamental purpose of this 
LAS library is to provide functional and pro- 
fessional specialized library service further- 
ing the aeronautical sciences. 
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Part II—AERONAUTICAL REVIEWS 


The “Aeronautical Reviews’ section 
which is published monthly in the 4eronau- 
tical Engineering Review, and which is 
cumulated annually as the deronautical En- 
gineering Index, is an important part of the 
informational and editorial services of the 
IAS. The Reviews Department function- 
ally may be considered to be the indexing 
and abstracting arm of the library. Conse- 
quently, a_ perfectly coordinated and 
smoothly functioning liaison has been es- 
tablished and is being maintained between 
the Editorial Reviews Department and the 
library organization. 

The policy determining “Aeronautical 
Reviews” coverage stems directly from the 
stated basic mission of the Institute as a 
whole. The director of the Institute, S. 
Paul Johnston, in an editorial published in 
the April, 1950, issue of the Aeronautical 
Engineering Review, on page 17, has em- 
phasized that: 

The basic mission of the Institute is to 

facilitate the interchange of ideas among 

aeronautical engineers to advance the aero- 
nautical sciences. 
And in an earlier editorial, published Jan- 
uary, 1947, (ibid.), on page 21, he has 
stated certain principles still having validity 
today : 

With the release of wartime restrictions 

on information, more and more significant 

articles are appearing in the technical press 

at home and abroad, and it is more im- 

portant than ever that IAS members every- 

where be given a brief, accurate, and cur- 
rent evaluation of them as fast as they 
appear. With this in view, the Institute 
staff has been reorganized to bring the 
libraries and the Review closer together . . ., 
to extend the quantity and quality of our 
coverage. Classification of articles is being 
intensively studied and improved. Abstracts 
are being briefed by elimination of extrane- 
ous matter. A new style of presentation 
has been adopted which is consistent with 
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other technical abstracting services and 
which is geared into the indexing systems 


of technical libraries. 


With the phenomenal growth of aero- 
nautics, keeping pace with its vast literature 
and that of related fields has developed into 
a voluminous task. The tremendous weight 
of the coverage now being written up in 
publications all over the world requires a 
very strictly defined basis for selection of 
items to be included in the Review. ‘Thus, 
that 
clusion which reports results of original 


only literature is considered for in- 
theoretical or experimental studies, or is 
concerned with new developments in tech- 
Ex- 


tensive authoritative summaries also are in- 


niques, processes, or instrumentation. 
cluded. Articles written solely from the 
standpoints of news or popularization are 
excluded. 

Subject-wise, within a classified treat- 
ment, aspects of aerodynamics, airplane de- 
sign, power plants, structures, research, 
wind tunnels, and flight operating problems 
are given primary emphasis in the selection 
process. Other elements such as aeroelas- 
ticity, airports, flight testing, fuels and lu- 
bricants, gliders, lighter-than-air craft, spe- 
cialized equipment, instruments, materials, 
missiles, parachutes, propellers, safety, and 
thermodynamics also are covered. In ad- 
dition, there are many related fields which 
are included in this coverage because of the 
important bearing on the aeronautical sci- 
ences. Among them are air transportation, 
aviation medicine, computers, education and 
training, electronics, laws and regulations, 
machine elements, mathematics, mechanics 
and physics, meteorology, military aviation, 
navigation, ordnance and armament, photog- 
raphy, aircraft production, and space travel. 

The main development of the coverage 
technique was started during the latter part 
of 1946. Prior to that date it was usual to 
carry large numbers of items of very general 


1606 


The September, 1946, issue of the 


Aeronautical Engineering Review, for ex- 


interest. 


ample, carried but 135 reviews of which ap- 
proximately 50'% were news or popular 
items, in many cases, of only current inter- 
est. ‘This contrasts sharply with the cover- 
age for September, 1953, when 416 items 
were included. Of these 217 were carried 
with annotations and the remaining 199 
were listed, each with a descriptive title, 
author or authors usually, and the source. 
The subjects included in these 416 items 
were confined entirely to the three strictly 
defined coverage categories listed above. 
Without doubt the presently used selection 
process—aimed at the maintenance of cur- 
rency and at the broadest possible coverage 
of useful items in the literature—and the 
system of brief item citations developed 
during the past several years to carry out 
these aims are to be credited for this large 
increase in coverage. 

A better appreciation may be had by 
considering the magnitude of the problem 
facing the Reviews Department and the 
responsibility of de- 


library sharing the 


termining selection policies. Regularly, ap- 
proximately 500 specialized periodicals and 
serials are received at the Institute, Of 
these approximately 200 are weeded out in 
the library without being routed into the 
Reviews Department for various reasons, 
including that of limited scope, over-special- 
ization of coverage, and because of difficul- 
ties in the use of certain foreign materials. 
Of the remaining 300, approximately 50‘ 
are always used as sources and 30‘% are 
The remaining 


used to a lesser extent. 


20°% are used only occasionally. In addi- 


tion, an average of approximately 175 re- 


ports each month are routed into the Re- 


views Department after initial processing by 
the library. These reports constitute per- 
haps the most important group of materials 


covered in the Review, for generally they 
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represent the results of original research, uation Center, and the United States Air 
enlargements or extensions of theoretical Force and Naval Air Development and re- 
and experimental studies, and new develop- — search units. 
ments in techniques, procedures, or instru- In short, the Aeronautical Reviews De- 
mentation. ‘They are channeled to the In- partment functions primarily to link to- 
stitute from all over the world, both from gether the Institute’s wide-flung member- 
vovernmental and from privately operated ship network. Not only does this documen- 
organizations. tation service act as a guide to the current 
Illustrative of the foremost of these aero- literature of the field but it also serves to 
nautical research agencies are the National tell members and other interested individ- 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics uals and organizations all over the world 
(NACA), Royal Aeronautical Society what is actually available for their use. 
(RAS), Great Britain’s Aeronautical Re- 
search Council (ARC), Canada’s National 
Aeronautical Establishment (NAE), the Within its editorial and informational 
activities, the LAS attempts to bring to its 
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College of Aeronautics at Cranfield, Eng- 
land. University of California’s Institute of | members and others in the aeronautical 
Technology (Cal Tech) Jet Propulsion — fields a two-fold service: 1) to keep them 
Laboratory, Cornell Aeronautical Labora- informed of the current literature needed in 
tory (CAL), University of Toronto Insti- 
tute of Aerophysics (UTIA), the Aero- lished documentation service; and 2) to 
Institute of Sweden, make this literature available to the limits 


their professional work by means of a pub- 


nautical Research 
France’s National Office of Aeronautical of feasibility through professional and spe- 
Studies and Research (ONERA), United cialized library services.’ 

States Civil Aeronautics Administration 2 Thanks are due to John J. Glennon, the librarian, 


for his gracious cooperation in the preparation of this 


(CAA), Technical Development and Eval- article. 


Postal Legislation 


and university librarians will be interested in a measure to be introduced into the current 


College 
session of Congress relating to the transmission of educational and cultural materials through the 


mails. This piece of legislation, sponsored by a group of educational and related organizations, is 


intended to establish more nearly uniform and logical rates for these materials. 
Included in the proposed bill are the following provisions: 


Special postal rates for interlibrary loan would be made applicable nation-wide as are all other rates on 
reading matter. Presently these special rates for interlibrary loan are limited to a single state or within 
the first three postal zones 
The present permit requirement would be deleted 

;. Bound typed theses, bound issues of periodicals, and other library materials, including photographs and 
manuscripts, could be sent through the mail on interlibrary loan at the library book rate 
Sheet music. which now goes at fourth class (parcel post) rate, would be treate as bound music and 
would receive the library rate on interlibrary loans and the book rate on other shipments 
Scholarly bibliographies that now go as advertising catalogs tf they include publishers and prices would be 
treated as books and take the library rate for interlibrary loan and the book rate for other shipments 
The veneral hook rate would be held at its present level which is 8¢ on the first pound and 4¢ on each 


vdditional pound 


The passage of this bill will not affect the postal revenue by an appreciable degree but would 
place postal rates used by libraries on a more logical and consistent basis and would remove many 
of the present annoying impediments to effective library service. This measure will be introduced in 
It is hoped that librarians will write to their members of 


the Congress in the very near future. 
Watch for further information regarding 


Congress in behalf of this measure after its introduction. 
this piece of legislation—Julia D. Bennett, ALA Washington Office. 
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in the United States 


By THELMA EATON 


Classification in College and 
University Libraries 


Dr. Eaton is associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. 


N THE INTRODUCTION to the standard edi- 
I tion of the Decimal Classification’ (DC) 
is the statement that 96°% of the public li- 
braries, 87° of the college and university 
libraries, and 64% of the special libraries use 
the Decimal Classification of Melvil Dewey. 
These figures have a strangely familiar ring— 
they are identical with the figures given in the 
report of the survey of libraries, made 1920- 
1922.2. Thus they are venerable figures, more 
than 30 years old. 

It is quite possible that the figures for 
public libraries have changed little since that 
date; if a public library attempts reclassifica- 
tion it tends to change to DC, not away from 
it. On the other hand it is possible that the 
figures from special libraries are completely 
unrealistic at this date; it is doubtful if the 
numerous special libraries which have been 
established in the past twenty-five years have 
adopted DC. 

This paper is concerned only with the classi- 
fication schemes used in college and university 
libraries. It gives the results obtained in a 
survey of the college and university libraries. 
A questionnaire was distributed to the 904 
accredited institutions in the United States, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, and Hawaii which are 
listed in American Universities and Colleges, 
6th edition, 1952. Replies were received from 
744 institutions, or more than 82%. 

This is by no means the first attempt to 
learn, by means of a questionnaire, how li- 
braries classify their books. A classic example 
of a survey by questionnaire provided the ma- 
terial for a paper delivered at the World's 


' Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification (15th ed.; 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y Forest Press Inc., tost), p 

? American Library Association, Survey of Libraries 
(Chicago: ALA, 1926-27), Vv. 4, 


Library Congress which was held during the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893.° To secure 
information for his paper on “Classification,” 
or as he explained the term, “the arrangement 
of books on the shelves,” Horace Kephart, 
librarian of the St. Louis Mercantile Library, 
sent out a “circular of inquiry” to the heads 
of all libraries in the United States that were 
believed to contain 25,000 volumes or more. 
In all he distributed 183 questionnaires and 
These 1893 
figures have proved a valuable source of ma- 


received 130 replies, or 71%. 


terial for historical studies of classification 

practice in the United States. The present 

study is an attempt at assembling comparable 
data for our period. 

Since the questionnaire used tor the present 
study asked tor some of the same information 
that was requested by Kephart his circular is 
given below: 

CIRCULAR 

1. How many volumes are there in your li- 

brary? 

Do you use Cutter, Dewey, Edmands, 
Fletcher, Harvard, Larned, Perkins, 
Schwartz, or Smith Classification ? 

3. If so, do you modify it, and how? What 
changes in it would you suggest if it 
were to be made over? 

4. If you use neither of the above, please 
give an outline of the main divisions of 
your shelf classification, with classmarks, 
and examples of your usage in number- 
ing books. If a synopsis has been 
printed, a copy of it will suffice. 

5s. How long has this present system been 


tw 


used in your library? 
6. If you were to classify your books anew, 
what method would you adopt? 

Do you favor “close” classification (closer 
for example than the first three figures 
of Dewey, or the first two letters of the 
Cutter system) ? 

* Horace Kephart, “Classification.” Papers Prepared 


for the World's Library Congress, Held at The Colum 
hbian Exposition, ed. bw Melvil Dewey (Washington, 


Government Printing Office, 1806), p. 861-897. 
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Do you think that the mnemonic element 
in such notations as the Cutter, Dewey, 
Schwartz, is worth what it costs? 

9. Do you find by actual test that close clas- 

sification wastes space ?* 


Kephart was able to use only 127 of his 130 
answers since three came from libraries with 
collections of less than 25,000 volumes and 
he was primarily concerned with the classifi- 
cation problems of the “larger libraries.” It 
is interesting to note his assumption that book 
classification is primarily a matter of shelf 
arrangement is accepted down to the present 
day in most libraries in the United States. 
Only in recent years has there been much dis- 
cussion of classification as a means of present- 
ing the contents of the library in an organized 
Of the 127 libraries, 43, 
or one third of the “larger libraries” were 
found in colleges and universities. Today 
the percentage of large book collections held 
by the academic libraries has increased con- 
siderably. It is probably safe to assert that 
about half of the large collections in the 
country are to be found in the colleges and 


manner in catalogs. 


universities. 

It was impossible to secure exact figures for 
purposes of comparison, but an attempt has 
been made to secure some comparison by using 
the figures of the Public Library Inquiry and 
the figures provided by the questionnaire. 
Two percent of the libraries reporting to the 
Public Library Inquiry® contained 150,000 
volumes or more.” One hundred and thirty- 
one of the college libraries reported collec- 
tions of 150,000 volumes. However, there 
are no figures for the really large libraries. 
The college or university librarian is not 
likely to consider a collection of 150,000 
volumes as large. Probably the 40 libraries 
that reported 500,000 volumes or more con- 
stitute the large libraries, the group that 
Kephart would consider if he were sending 
out his questionnaire today. 

Although Kephart listed nine classification 
schemes well known in that period, he found 
that only Dewey, which was used by a third 
of the libraries, and Cutter, which was grow- 
ing in favor at that time, were widely used. 
The schemes of Edmands, Fletcher, Larned, 


‘ Ibid., p. 962 
5 Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library in the United 
States. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1951), 


Pp. 54 


* These figures cover 7,408 libraries. 
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Perkins, Schwartz, and Smith had all been 
designed for public or special libraries and 
were not in great favor among college li- 
brarians. Three of the college libraries’ used 
Cutter, 19 used Dewey and the remaining 21 
used local schemes, many of them fixed-loca- 
tion schemes. For the most part the librar- 
ians were well satisfied with the arrangement 
of books as it existed in their individual 
libraries; only seven expressed any desire to 
change. Of the seven, two favored Dewey, 
one Cutter, one wished to change from 
Dewey to Cutter, one favored Fletcher, one 
Perkins, and the seventh was ready to leave 
Dewey and develop an independent scheme 
designed to fit his own needs. 

It is clear that, although there was much 
interest in classification at that time, no one 
solution to the problem of arrangement of 
books on shelves was accepted. Indeed the 
five largest libraries of that period used four 
different classification schemes. Harvard Uni- 
versity, with 407,100 volumes used a scheme 
described as fixed location, close classification. 
The University of Chicago, with 280,000 
volumes used Dewey. Yale described the 
scheme used for its 215,000 volumes as mova- 
ble, close. Columbia College with 160,000 
volumes used Dewey, and Cornell with 
123,000 volumes had developed a scheme of 
broad classification based on the press num- 
bers used in the British Museum. 

The early years of the 20th century saw a 
gradual disappearance of the local schemes 
and the less well established schemes. Some 
local schemes were in use at the time of the 
survey of 1920-22 and a few still survive in 
libraries that are much too large to face the 
expense of reclassification. However, it must 
be remembered that of the 12% of the librar- 
ies that did not use DC in 1922, only a rela- 
tively small number were using the Library 
of Congress classification. The first wave of 
reclassification, from Dewey and _ other 
schemes to the Library of Congress (LC) 
classification, came about the middle of the 
1920's, closely following the survey. 


THE Survey 

The present study was designed primarily 
to collect accurate figures as to the number of 
libraries using the classification schemes com- 
monly taught in library schools. However it 
seemed advisable to include other questions 
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to collect information as to the editions of DC 
being used as well and the attitudes of the 
librarians toward the common schemes. A 
brief and simple questionnaire, which could be 
answered without checking records, was de- 
signed and sent to the librarians of the colleges 
and universities. The answers sometimes 
came from librarians and sometimes from the 
heads of technical processes or of cataloging, 
but the response was generous. The question- 
naire used is given below: 


Name of library 
Number of volumes 
1. What classification scheme do vou use? 


2. Indicate the edition, or date of the sched- 
ule. 
3a. Do you use it as printed (with a mini- 
mum of alteration) ? 
or 
3b. Do you make extensive alterations to 
meet local needs? 


4. If you were reclassifying a library would 
you adopt this scheme? 


s. If your answer to number 4 was “no” 
please indicate the scheme you would 
use, 


6. If vou care to do so, state a reason for 
your answer to number “5s” 


7. If vou know that your library has ever 
been reclassified, the name of the origi- 
nal scheme and the date of reclassifica- 
tion would provide useful information. 


The original plan had been to establish six 
categories of size into which the libraries 
could be grouped: less than 50,000 volumes; 
§9,000 - 100,000 volumes; 100,000 - 200,000 


TABLE 1 


Number of Libraries Contributing to the Survey 


Volumes in Library Number Per Cent 
25 106 14.1 
2§,000 3§,000 146 19.6 
35,000 §0,000 128 17.3 
§O 100 166 22.3 
100,000 200 , C00 96 12.9 
20 100 , Om 63 8.¢ 
§00 , O00 , 000 25 
I ,000,00¢ 1s 2.¢ 

Totals 744 1o 


volumes; 200,000-500,000 volumes: 500,000- 
1,000,000 volumes; more than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes. The division of the 100,000-500,000 
volume group at the 200,000 point may seem 
a bit odd but it was made because the 15th 
edition of DC states that it is designed for 
libraries of 200,000 volumes or less. The 
large number of libraries with less than 
50,000 volumes (379) seemed to call for 
further division and three categories were 
used instead of the one that had been pro- 
posed earlier, The number of libraries in 
each size category is shown in Table 1. 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES IN Use 

The results of the present questionnaire 
indicate the day of varied and independent 
classifications in college and university librar- 
ies is almost past, although at least three in 
dividualists would still like to prepare local 
schemes suitable for their own collections. 
The graduate of the library school can assume 
that he will probably need to know either the 
LC or the DC system since only 1.5% of the 
libraries in colleges and universities use any 


TABLE 2 


oa Size, by Volumes DC LC 
25,00 97 
25,000 133 13 
35 ox 112 1s 
100 , Om 145 2 
200 , OM 43 I> 

co 100-1 OOx il 13 
I ,000 ,000 8 4 

Totals 63 103 


Classification Schemes Used in College and University Libraries 


Cutter Local Other Tora! 
I I 
146 
I 128 
166 
of 
2 I 62 
265 
2 I 1s 
4 3 4 44 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Colleges and Universities 
Using Major Schemes 


Size, by Volumes DC LC Other 
92.3 5.8 1.9 
25,000 8.9 
35,000 87.6 0.7 
§O 87.4 12 0.6 
84.3 15.6 0.90 
200 , 68.2 27.0 4-7 
§00 1 §2.0 44.0 4-0 
I ,O00 $3.3 26.6 20.0 
Totals 84.6 13.8 1.5 


thing other than the two best known schemes. 
Three of the libraries replying to this ques- 
tionnaire still use local schemes; two of them 
will continue to do so since their collections 
are too large to make reclassification feasible. 
Four libraries still use Cutter, one uses Bliss, 
and one uses Richardson, supplemented by 
LC in certain subject areas. DC is still found 
in 84.6% of the college and university li- 
braries but it can be assumed that it is often 
adapted to the special needs of the library. 
Tables 2-3 show the distribution of schemes. 


THe CLASSIFICATION 

Since the DC is available in a number of 
forms it was assumed that libraries might 
be using a variety of editions. The purpose 
of the question asking for the edition or date 
of the schedule was to determine how many 
libraries were using editions more than ten 
years old. It was known that many libraries 
had continued to use the 14th edition of 1942 
because they felt that their collections were 


too large to be classified according to the re- 
duced schedules in the 15th edition of 1951. 
It was also known that certain large libraries 
were working with earlier editions and had 
developed expansions to serve their own needs. 
The number of libraries using older schedules 
proved to be rather less than had been antici- 
pated. If you include the libraries that did 
not answer the question with the number who 
stated an edition earlier than the 14th, only 
8% of the colleges and universi.y libraries are 
using anything other than the 15th or the 14th, 
or a combination of the 15th with an earlier 
edition. 

The figures relative to the use of the 15th 
edition are probably not exact. A number of 
replies stated simply that the latest edition 
was used. This had to be interpreted as the 
15th edition even though one such reply came 
from a librarian whose cataloger does not use 
the 15th edition. The libraries that stated 
they were using both the 15th edition and an 
earlier edition, were confusing since they 
often failed to state which was the basic 
scheme and how much use was made of the 
other scheme. The only clue that might help 
in answering this is that very few of the li- 
braries that stated they were using the 15th 
edition either alone, or in combination with 
an earlier edition, stated that they had done 
any reclassification. The adoption of the 15th 
edition, with 1,000 of its 4,000 numbers 
changed, necessitates reclassification. When 
a report stated that the 15th edition was used 
only for comparison and for new expansions, 
the library was listed as using an earlier edi- 
tion. Tables 4-5 show the use of the various 
editions. 


TABLE 4 
Editions of the DC Used in Academic Libraries 


1 sth 1sth 14th 


Volumes in Library Plus - 
Earlier 195! 
2§,000 24 32 26 
25,0 3§,000 35 26 58 
35,000 50,000 29 33 42 
100,000 49 21 70 
100 2c 23 13 45 
200,000- §0 14 5 18 
, OC 4 6 
2 3 
Totals 176 134 268 
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sth | 
13th 12th tith Abridged! Not Total 
1932 1927 1922 | Fd. 1936 Stated 
4 3 I 2 5 97 
9 I 4 33 
4 112 
3 145 
81 
2 43 
I! 
1 
20 9 3 2 18 —- 
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TABLE 


Use of Editions of DC by Percentages 


Plus 
Volumes in Library Earlier isth 
= 2§,000 24.7 33.0 
35 26.3 19.6 
50,000 25.9 29.4 
§0,000- 100,000 33-7 14.5 
100,000- 200,000 28.4 16.0 
200,000- §00,000 32.6 11.6 
§O00 , OOO , O00 0.0 30.3 
1,000 25.0 0.0 
Totals 27.9 21.4 


RECLASSIFICATION 

Librarians are of necessity practical. Cata- 
loging and classification demand a large part of 
the library budget and there are few adminis- 
trators who feel that they can further increase 
that cost for a period long enough to reclassify 
a library. Some rather large libraries have 
undertaken reclassification in spite of the cost 
involved. Some have begun and discontinued 
the work before complete reclassification was 
completed. A suprisingly large number of 
small libraries have been reclassified in recent 
years. The record of reclassification (used 
here only with the meaning of changing from 
one scheme to another) is incomplete. Some- 
times the person making the report did not 
know what had been done during the earlier 
period of the library; in some cases, answers 
were vague. The reports do show that a 
certain amount of reclassification has been 
carried on since 1920. The first movement, 
in this century, seemed to follow close upon 
the ALA Survey. Another movement seemed 
to begin about 1935 and continued until the 


13th, 12th, sth Not 


1th or 11th Abridged Stated 
26.6 8.3 2.1 5.2 
43.0 7.§ 3.0 
37.5 3.6 0.0 3.6 
48.2 1.3 0.0 2.1 
$5.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 
41.9 11.6 0.0 2.3 
54.5 9.1 0.0 0.0 
37-5 25.0 0.0 12.§ 
42.5 §.1 0.3 2.8 


outbreak of the war. Today a few libraries 
are trying to solve their problems by reclas- 
sifying. They give as reasons anticipated 
growth or the request of the faculty. Table 
6 shows the changes in classification that were 
reported at this time. 

The changes from local schemes, from the 
less common schemes of Smith and Rowell, 
and from Cutter, a scheme which has not 
been kept up-to-date, are easy to understand. 
It is easy to understand also why the larger 
libraries feel that the LC classification might 
be more useful to them. But it is surprising 
to find that half of the changes from DC to 
LC classification have occurred in libraries 
with less than 100,000 volumes. In reading 
the explanations made by the librarians of 
these 26 relatively small libraries one con- 
cludes that the change was a matter of expedi- 
ency. These librarians make the change to 
the new scheme by taking LC numbers, often 
including the author number, from the printed 
cards. Thus classification becomes a purely 
clerical routine but incoming books are pigeon- 


Taste 6 


Reclassification of University and College Libraries 


DC to} LC to |Local to/Local Local to Cutter | Cutter Smith Rowell 


LC DC | 


2§,000 3 

2§ 35,000 | 7 I 3 

35 8 2 

§0 100 8 I 

100,000- 200,000 9 I 
200,000- §00,000 9 
§00 , I , O00 , OOO 5 
2 

Totals 1 I 


Cutter | to DC to LC to DC to LC 


I 
1 1 
I 
I 
I 3 
I 
1 7 5 I 2 
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Size of Library in Total Number 
Volumes Number Using DC 
- 26,000 10 97 
25,000 35,000 146 133 
35,000 §0,000 128 112 
300 100 166 145 
I 9 200 , 000 96 81 
ple. xx §00 63 43 
5 , 00 , 26 
I ,000,000 1s 8 
Totals 744 630 


* Three of these would possibly consider LC. 


TABLE 7 


Preference for Classification Schemes in Libraries Using DC 


Number Number Number 
Preferring Preferring Preferring 
Bliss Local Scheme 
9 I 
17 I 
15 I I 
29 
24 
24 
6* = 
-** 
| 5 
129 | I 3 


** In one of these libraries the head of technical processes prefers LC but the head cataloger prefers Bliss. 


holed as quickly as printed cards are received. 

A desire to change the classification scheme 
is present more often than the means to 
change. Large libraries consider reclassifica- 
tion an expensive luxury but many librarians 
would prefer some scheme other than the one 
now in use if it were possible to make a 
change. Table 7 reflects what appears to be 
a growing dissatisfaction with DC. 

One can sympathize with the librarian in 
a college of music who says that Dewey was 
never meant for a library with an extensive 
collection of music but it is less clear why so 
many librarians of general colleges find the 
well-tried DC so unsatisfactory. Of the 630 
libraries now using DC, 133 would like to 
change to some other means of book arrange- 
ment. Several librarians expressed the belief 
that LC classification was more satisfactory 
for college libraries but did not explain in 
what respects they considered it superior. 
Possibly the librarians who made these state- 
ments were concerned with closed stack li- 
braries and the choice of a classification 
scheme for such a library is not influenced by 
the reader’s reaction to book arrangement. 
A classification scheme is not necessarily good 
or bad in itself, but it is satisfactory if it 
meets the needs of library patrons. That no 
less than a fifth of the libraries now using 
DC feel that LC classification would be better 
is shown in Table 8. 

However, not all librarians feel that LC 
classification is ideal for all situations. No 
less than 13% of the libraries which use LC 
would like to return to the DC. In giving 
reasons for this recommendation a number of 
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the librarians stressed the elaborateness of 
LC and its unsuitability for small, open-shelf 
collections. Others stated that they favored 
the continuation in the undergraduate college 
of the classification scheme with which stu- 
dents were already familiar as a result of 
using it in high school libraries. Table 9 shows 
that it is only in libraries of less than 200,000 
volumes that the value of the DC is stressed. 

In addition to the libraries now using LC 
and DC there are others who feel the need 
of change. The librarians who use Cutter 
are at a disadvantage because they must pro- 
vide the expansions that are needed to keep 
this scheme up to date. Most of the librarians 
now using Cutter would prefer LC classifica- 
tion but one librarian said he would prefer 
DC if it were available in an up-to-date ex- 
pansion. The one librarian using Bliss men- 
tioned the difficulties that beset any classifier 


TaBLe 8 
Libraries Using DC that Would Prefer LC 


Percentage 
‘ Number of 
Size of Library in ye of Those 
Volumes Libraries 
Preferring LC 


- 25,000 97 9.2 

2§ 35,000 133 12.8 
35 ,000- 50,000 112 13.4 
§0,000- 100,000 145 20.0 
100,000- 200,000 81 29.6 
200,000- 500,000 43 55.8 
§00 ,O00—I , 000 $4.5 

I ,000 8 62.5 


| 

Totals | 630 20.4 


who uses a scheme that is not commonly used 
and stated a preference for LC classification 
to have the advantage of the class numbers 
assigned by the Library of Congress. 

How much reclassification will take place 
in the years immediately ahead of us cannot 
be estimated. It is unfortunate that the 
people who are considering reclassification 
cannot hear what tasks confronted the li- 
braries that undertook reclassification. Some 
of the larger libraries have completed their 
projects successfully, but other libraries that 
began reclassification discontinued the work 
without completing it. Thus they are left with 
two or more classification schemes in use in 
their libraries. When classification is 
primarily for arranging books on the shelves 
in closed stack areas, a variety of classifica- 
tions makes little difference. 

Many libraries have found it necessary to 


used 


develop expansions of their basic classification 
to take care of special collections. Often these 
are provided with a notation that is uniform 
with that used for the basic scheme. These 
local adaptations are seldom available for use 
by other libraries and are not considered in the 
following discussion of the use of more than 
one classification scheme in a single library. 


COMBINATION OF SCHEMES 


In a number of the smaller libraries special 
schemes were used for religious books. Nine 
of the 379 libraries with book collections of 
less than 50,000 volumes indicated that the 
Lynn classification was used for religion. In 
some of these libraries the major classification 
was DC; in others it was LC. 
tional libraries in this size group used the 
Walsh modifications of the DC 200 class. 
One of the latter libraries had begun with 
Lynn for religious books but had found it too 
elaborate for a small library and had changed 
to Walsh. One library in this group speci- 
fied that it used the Loyola University form 
of the 100 class of Dewey. One library 
claimed to use the 15th edition of DC with 
Bliss modifications but did not elaborate that 
statement. 

In the next group of libraries, those with 
book collections of 50,000 to 100,000 voiumes, 
four libraries indicated that they use a special 
In one instance Lynn 


Seven addi- 


scheme for religion. 


was used for religion in a library that was 
classified according to LC classification. In 
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TABLE 9 
Libraries Using LC that Would Prefer DC 


Percentage 
of Those 
Libraries 


Number of 


Size of Library in shears 
aries 


Volumes 


Using LC Preferring 
DC 
2§,000 6 
25,000 35,000 13 7.7 
3§,000 §O 13.2 
§0 100,000 20 15.0 
100 200 , 000 6.6 
200 ,000 £00,000 17 0.90 
§00 , O00 ,OCO 13 0.0 
1,000 4 0.0 
Totals 103 13.6 


two cases Lynn was chosen for religion in 
libraries that used Dewey for the main part 
of the collection. In the fourth case Walsh 
modifications were used with Dewey. A tech- 
nical library, Case Institute of Technology, 
used Dewey for the main collection and the 
Universal Decimal Classification for physics 
and chemistry. One college in the group, 
which formerly used a different classification 
for some classes, is now putting everything 
into a single classification. Rollins College 
which had used Library of Congress classifica- 
tion for the sciences, music and fiction began 
reclassifying those classes according to the 
15th edition of the DC in 1951. 

A number of examples of libraries — sing 
special schemes for a part of the collection 
are found in schools with collections of from 
100,000 to 500,000 volumes. Wells College 
at Aurora, New York, uses Dewey for the 
main library and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art scheme for the library of the Art De- 
partment. The United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, was originally classified 
according to Dewey but has adopted LC clas- 
sification for naval and military science and 
for the material on the two world wars. The 
University of Idaho uses Dewey for the main 
collection but supplements it with various 
special schemes for special collections. It 
uses the McCurdy classification for physical 
education, the Korateau scheme for forestry, 
and the Nebraska Experiment Station scheme 
for agriculture. Clark University has in 
effect three classification schemes. The li- 
brary, which was originally classified by a 
local scheme, went through a partial program 


J 
| 
|| 


of reclassification at one time. At the present 
time radically shortened versions of LC classes 
H and J are used, and some other classes are 
used as printed by Library of Congress. The 
remainder of the library uses the original 
local scheme. The reclassification project was 
discontinued some years ago. 

Several schools in this group mentioned that 
their government arranged 
according to the classification of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and Brooklyn College are Dewey 
libraries that follow this plan; Texas Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock, Texas, is an 
LC library using this special arrangement for 
documents. Oxford University, Miami, Ohio, 
specifies that it uses the Illinois adaptation of 
modern foreign language literature with DC. 
Mount Holyoke, one of the few remaining 
Cutter libraries, uses LC classification for 
science. William and Mary uses Dewey for 
its main collection, with the Dartmouth adap- 
tation for the 800's, LC classification for 
Shakespeare, and a local scheme for Vir- 
giniana. 

A number of libraries in the 500,000 to 
1,000,000 volume group are currently engaged 
in reclassification, usually changing from DC 
to LC Others in the group 
have at some time begun a reclassification 
project but dropped it before completion. 
Brown reported that, although the main col- 
lection has been reclassified from a modifica- 
Cutter, remain un- 
changed and a half dozen special classification 
schemes are used for special collections. 
Dartmouth uses primarily DC, but some parts 
of the library remain in its original local 
scheme, patterned after Cutter. Physics and 
mathematics have been reclassified according 
to LC classification. 

The 15 libraries containing more than a 
million volumes each, have special problems 
that have been growing with the libraries 
during the past years. Columbia uses Dewey 
as its main classification but uses LC for its 
art and medical libraries. Stanford uses DC 
for the main library but uses LC classifica- 
tion for the Hoover Library and some smaller 
collections. Princeton, which uses the Rich- 
ardson scheme, reclassified social sciences, fine 
arts, music, ethnology, and folklore, during 
the period from 1920 to 1940, using the LC 
The University of Michigan 


documents are 


classification. 


tion of some sections 


classification. 
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uses LC except for literature and medicine 
which have been left in DC. The University 
of California (Berkeley) uses LC except for 
law, English language and literature, and a 
considerable amount of material in foreign 
languages and literature which are still in the 
Rowell classification. Illinois uses DC for its 
main collection but LC for its map collection. 
Yale and Harvard with local schemes make 
such special adjustments as needed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In comparing the answers received on this 
survey with those received on the 1893 study 
one notes a difference in the attitude toward 
classification. In 1893 there were many 
schemes, most of them local, and the librari- 
ans expressed themselves as well satisfied. 
The libraries of today use a small number of 
classification schemes, but the librarians are 
not too well satisfied with classification as it 
exists today. Today 84.6% of the-libraries 
use DC but a considerable number of librar- 
ians who use that scheme express dissatisfac- 
tion with it. They use it only because it has 
become well established and the cost of re- 
classification is prohibitive. 

On the other hand it is evident that the 
theory of cooperative classification has been 
widely accepted by librarians. Dewey’s dream 
that you might go into any library in the 
country and be assured of finding the book 
bearing the same classification number that it 
had in every other library may yet come to 
pass, but the class numbers will be those from 
the Library of Congress classification, not 
those from Dewey’s Decimal Classification. 

This may be because there is a tendency 
today for librarians and catalogers to think 
of classification as a shelving device. The 
aim of the cataloger is to get the material on 
the shelves, and out of the cataloging de- 
partment. Whether or not the material will 
be easily available to the patron once the 
cataloger has finished with it seems to matter 


very little. The library bought the book, 
cataloged it, placed it on the shelves. That 
ends the library’s responsibility. The an- 


swers to questions showed far too little con- 
sideration of the patron. Too few of the 
answers showed any thought of how the clas- 
sified collection would serve the people for 
whom it was being prepared. 

A librarian who writes a full page of com- 
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ment about how efficient he has become as a 
result of changing from DC to LC classifica- 
tion for his collection of 35,000 volumes makes 
no mention of how the change will affect the 
patrons of the library. He only emphasizes 
the point that by accepting the Library of 
Congress numbers for both class and author, 
he can speed up his work and save time in 
the preparation of the books for the shelves. 
It is not to be assumed that no librarians are 
concerned with the use of collection. Several 
mentioned points that indicated that they were 
quite conscious of their responsibility to the 
students who made up the college community. 
Several of these people mentioned the ad- 
vantage of retaining DC in a small college to 
simplify the transition from the library of the 
secondary school to the library of the higher 
institution. Some of the catalogers in li- 
braries of colleges of education emphasized 
their belief that 
needed to use DC since it is being used in the 
high schools. 

In addition to the catalogers using the LC 
classification numbers, there are the catalogers 
using the DC numbers on the LC cards with- 
out checking them. The numbers printed on 
the cards are usually the closest classification 
possible and many of the libraries using these 
numbers do not need close classification. If 
these librarians simply accept the numbers as 


teacher-training schools 


they appear, without consulting numbers used 
previously, older books on a subject will prob- 
ably not be shelved with new works on that 
subject. Those who accept the DC number 
as printed on the LC cards fail to mention 
any work of 

The classifiers of today have available two 
usable classification schemes. The LC scheme 
is designed for a large library, and since it 
lacks general numbers for many areas will 
never serve very well in the small library 
needing broad classification. It will serve the 
large library very well. DC is, at the mo- 
ment, in a most unfortunate state due to 
severe amputation and a 25% change in what 
Numerous statements found on the 


revising earlier classification. 


remains. 
questionnaires indicate the deep concern felt 
by librarians who consider DC an excellent 
scheme for small libraries, and for those of 
medium size, but feel that it can no longer be 
depended upon because its changes necessitate 
too much revision of existing classification. 
The 15th edition of DC is not adequate in 
scope for even the small library. It is to be 
hoped that the 16th edition, which is antici- 
pated in the next few years, will satisfy the 
needs of libraries already classified according 
to DC. But even with a good up-to-date 
scheme the classifier must know how to apply 
the scheme to his library and must be willing 
to work at classification. 


Doctoral Programs Offered 


The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley campus of the University of California will 
offer programs leading to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Library Science. 
The program for the degree of Doctor of Library Science is intended primarily for those inter- 
ested in the technical and administrative aspects of librarianship; the program for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy is designed for those interested in teaching and research and in prob- 


lems of a broadly historical and theoretical nature. The fields contemplated for the Ph.D. 
are bibliography, history of libraries, history of books and printing, and the library as a social 
institution; those for the D.L.S. are public libraries and college and university libraries. In- 
formation concerning details and requirements of the two programs may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, School of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley 4. 

This is the first time that opportunity for work at the doctoral level in librarianship has been 
offered at any institution west of the Mississippi. The universities that have already established 
such programs are Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, and Michigan. 
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The Library in the Liberal 


Arts College’ 


Mr. Parker is librarian, University of 


Cincinnati. 


W' ARE COME TOGETHER today to 
celebrate an unusually happy occa- 
sion: the dedication of a library building. 
It is an occasion of moment when an amal- 
gam of morcar and steel becomes a building 
and is readied for its ultimate function. 
It is an occasion of great moment when that 
function is the housing of a library in a 
liberal arts college. The significance of a 
library is not to be underestimated even 
in these days of earth-shaking explosions. 
We are all devoted to the college and ac- 
knowledge by our continued support that 
it performs a vital and necessary role. In 
the last hundred years the library has been 
accepted as the most essential feature of the 
university. ‘The library in the college is 
an equal necessity for we recognize that a 
liberal arts college is particularly reliant 
upon its library. The more a college util- 
izes its library the more nearly is the col- 
lege—and the library—fulfilling the con- 
tract we should like to have observed. 
This moment of dedication gives us the 
opportunity to reflect, for in this period 
of creation it is fitting and appropriate to 
consider this building’s purpose and to 
consider what is implied. By our presence 
we tacitly approve of such a monument to 
But is this the extent of our 
consent? A library is much more than a 
monument to the past—it is a fortress 


the past. 


' Address presented at the dedication of the Otterbein 
College Library at Westerville, Ohio, on May 8, 1954. 
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erected against the forces of barbarism. 
There are traditional rites of spring and it 
may be more than a coincidence that we are 
now celebrating the permanance of certain 
elements of our heritage. Hereby we make 
pertinent materials easily available for their 
periodic consideration in the annual progres- 
sion of higher education. 

Finley Peter Dunne in his role of gadfly 
to the American public had Mr. Dooley 
say “Books is for them that can’t enjoy 
themselves any other way.” Now libraries 
are primarily devoted to books and an in- 
crease in the building of libraries would 
appear to indicate that many Americans 
want to enjoy themselves and_ instruct 
themselves through the particular medium 
of books. I remember hearing Norman 
Thomas reminisce about his public career 
that has extended over a generous part of 
this twentieth century. When visiting col- 
lege and university the 
twenties, he was invariably shown the 
newly-erected football stadium but the 
usual answer to his question about the li- 
brary was, “It’s over there, somewhere.” 
It is encouraging now to recognize a new 
trend, to know that many university li- 
braries have been completed in very recent 
years such as the Firestone Library at 
Princeton, the Lamont Undergraduate Li- 
brary at Harvard, and the libraries of the 
University of Georgia, the University of 
Wisconsin, lowa, and Oklahoma. 

Americans always have believed that li- 
Ever since 


campuses in 


braries were important. 
learning was taken out of the monasteries 
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by the discovery of the art of printing, 
there has been a continuing tradition of 
books flowing to America. The conquista- 
dors brought many, many books to the New 
World and their influence may be deduced 
from nearly a century of printing in Central 
and South America prior to the first print- 
ing within what are now the United States. 
Stephen Daye’s press in Cambridge, Mass., 
produced our first book, The Bay Psalm 
Book, in 1640. Harvard College had fore- 
seen its educational responsibility by bring- 
ing that press to America. The famous 
Dr. Bray’s “Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” was in- 
strumental in sending many useful books to 
the colonists. Most of the New England 
divines such as the Mathers, both Cotton 
and Increase, and Jonathan Edwards, were 
users and creators of books. Thomas 
Prince, pastor of the Old South Church, 
was the greatest of American eighteenth- 
century collectors in the north while Wil- 
liam Byrd II of Westover began collecting 
an unusual library in Virginia before the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were both concerned with building 
personal libraries and Jefferson’s books 
made the foundation of our present Library 
of Congress after the burning of Washing- 
ton by the British in the War of 1812. 
There were distinguished book collectors in 
the nineteenth century such as Peter Force 
(whose great collection of Americana is 
now in the Library of Congress), James 
Lenox (whose distinguished collection now 
makes up part of the New York Public 
Library) and John Carter Brown (whose 
library is presently a part of Brown Uni- 
versity). The great public library move- 
ment of the nineteenth century brought fine 
treasures to these shores in addition to pre- 
serving those books already rare which 
were published in America. Philanthro- 


pists such as J. J. Astor, George Peabody, 
and Joshua Bates were convinced of these 
ideals and supported them by large finan- 
cial grants. Librarians like Joseph Cogs- 
well, creator of the Astor, later the New 
York Public Library, Charles Jewett of the 
Smithsonian, and William Poole of the 
Boston Athenaeum were particularly influ- 
ential and built great book collections 
wisely and well. Historians Jared Sparks, 
George Bancroft, and George Ticknor all 
furthered this most significant movement in 
America. Public tax support soon assured 
that the library was an essential part of the 
city, considered with the schools as desir- 
able in our democratic life. In 1850 there 
were less than 800 public libraries in the 
United States, but in the next twenty-five 
years 2,240 new public libraries were 
founded. ‘Today we take for granted this 
free supply of books when scarcely more 
than a century ago men like Lincoln would 
have given good labor for the privilege of 
reading books in the possession of a more 
fortunate man. 

In the college the library is of utmost 
importance. If such is not the case, exam- 
ination of the teaching philosophy may 
reveal rusty techniques and outmoded loyal- 
ties. Some faculty may be disturbed by an 
inferiority complex in regard to library 
materials, or even the written word, which 
can result in a frightful scar for those 
students subjected to such vagaries, or false 
standards. The library in the college is 
more than an adjunct to teaching, it is the 
common source from which both student 
and professor draw sustenance. It is an 
ever flowing fountain, or one may prefer 
the figure the London bookdealer Henry 
Stevens of Vermont used. In writing to 
the historian John Fiske he said, “The 
Tree of Knowledge grows now in the 
Centre of the Reading Room of the British 
Museum in a huge pot. You have only 
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to shake it and down the ripe fruit drops.” 
Through the college library, student and 
professor engage together in an imaginative 
exploration of the past toward a search for 
truth. The student begins to develop some 
critical intelligence as he finds that he too 
may draw freely upon this bountiful source 
to confound his classmates and delight his 
professors. The materials are fully and 
impartially available to all; the use one 
makes of them depends entirely upon the 
mental equipment one brings. 

There was the southern newspaper edi- 
tor who conducted a contest to discover the 
book that had most influence upon his 
readers. The contest was won by a college 
student whose answer embraced two books 
with bipartisan practicality. The prize 
answer was: The books that have helped 
me most are my mother’s cookbook and my 
father’s checkbook. ‘This may not be as 
far away from the essence of libraries as 
one might think. It shows that different 
people go to books for various things. 
Those interested in the trades go to books 
for specific facts and tool knowledge. 
Some go to libraries for amusement and 
relaxation. One goes to books to find out 
the nature of society. Many go to litera- 
ture that it may reveal to them some insight 
into human nature. From this, the fortun- 
ate realize the ultimate, which is self- 
knowledge. ‘The study of man has con- 
tinually intrigued man through the ages. 
There can be no deeper satisfaction than an 
appreciation of the workings of man’s mind 
with the concomitant recognition of the 
forces which motivate thinking man. 
Through a library one can achieve a per- 
spective from the selected concentration of 
the past. The educated man, through a 
knowledge of the past, has an insight into 
the present, thus gaining wisdom which is 
essential to project a livable future. 

The college student who learns to use 
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the library intelligently has made great 
strides toward his ultimate adjustment with 
life. Not only has he acquired the key to 
his major source or fund of workable ma- 
terial but also he has achieved a skill which 
must stand him in good stead for the rest 
of his life either in work or in constructive 
play. No one after graduation can afford 
to neglect the library, representing as it 
does, the wealth of ideas and fact accumul- 
ated out of our past. Nor can anyone 
assume that the progression of interpreta- 
tion and evolving techniques will cease 
when the individual has received that tenta- 
tive seal of approval granted along with his 
higher degree. Flukes of fortune will occur 
but for certain good repute the well- 
grounded individual will ever be justified. 
One recollects that President Rutherford 
B. Hayes attended college not far from 
this campus. While still an undergradu- 
ate he gained a reputation as a reader well 
informed on politics. This study he con- 
tinued through his adult life gaining always 
in wisdom and contentment. Surely his 
administration profited from his background 
while his personal life reflected the hap- 
piness of a mature and enlightened benefi- 
cence. Even in college he recognized that 
“the observing scholar . . . learned that 
patient labor is the condition of success.” 
In his valedictory speech at Kenyon College 
in 1842 he took special note of the library, 
saying with affection, “For solitary enjoy- 
ment, in our libraries we have all the stores 
of learning, wisdom, and wit that heart 
could desire.” He found, what all of us 
must one day discover, that man essentially 
is alone in this world, and Hayes early 
recognized the great solace individual man 
could derive from a library. There one 
associates with the greatest minds of all 
time. Through the unobtrusive medium 
of books one can aspire to gain any friend- 
ship one desires—for there is infinite 
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variety, so that no matter what one’s bias 
or eccentricity or even aberration, it is pos- 
sible to find a soul who has been there 
before. Best of all, one receives counsel 
and, as a result of the communion with 
finer minds, oneself grows in stature, wis- 
dom, and humanity. It is a chastening 
experience to strive thus to enter into a 
kind of exchange of ideas with great 
thinkers and, for this reason genuine 
scholars are humble people. There is a 
wealth of satisfaction in being able to 
achieve this plane of communication which 
can be reached through patient research 
and mental discipline. This is no psychic 
experience but the elevation or education of 
a good mind to a point where it can under- 
stand and interpret the ideas and logic of 
famous intellects. 

When the student begins to make a li- 
brary serve his own ends, he finds that his 
techniques are sharpened and his mind is 
toughened. This will be a stretch for an 
untried mind but, granted the self-discipline 
and the tenacity to unravel conflicting texts, 
there will come a glimmer of the real 
nature of truth. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
has described this vividly in one of her 
sonnets : 

Euclid alone 
Has looked on Beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 


A genuine excitement, one of the most 
valid and satisfactory of a college career, 
occurs when the becomes truly 
conscious of the possibilities of his college 
library. Through such an insight the indi- 
vidual may become aware of his own 
awakening abilities and may be granted a 
recognition of the actual potential within 
himself. It is a heady feeling to know 
that one’s professors and classmates, from 
the same sources, may have deduced unjusti- 
fied conclusions either through lack of 
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research or by infatuation with a prejudice. 
When this new-found power of scholarship 
is tempered by tolerance and courtesy, one 
indeed has entered into a golden company. 

Important likewise in college are the 
many peripheral interests which may be 
discovered by the alert student who is wise 
enough to take advantage of the library's 
resources. One thinks of those rich and 
romantic engravings of the ancient monu- 
ments of Rome by Piranesi that may lead 
a curious student to an exploration of the 
civilizations of antiquity, or to an under- 
standing of the processes used in the 
graphic arts. Caricatures by Max Beer- 
bohm may provoke a closer study of nine- 
teenth-century literary personages whose 
foibles are so cleverly epitomized, or to a 
discovery of the great names in caricature 
from Goya, Garvani and Daumier to our 
contemporary David Low, or to an ap- 
preciation of the impact that the cartoon can 
exert. An eighteenth-century edition of 
Boswell may induce an interest in Johnson, 
or in the art of biography, or to an investi- 
gation of eighteenth-century life through 
the recently discovered Malahide Papers. 
An early Shakespeare folio might lead 
another to a study of book rarities, or to 
some understanding of the process of print- 
ing plays in the seventeenth century. By 


following any likely progression the student 
has revealed to him what Kenneth Grahame 


describes as “the wide wonder of the 
world.” Surely such an awakening will 
broaden the student and enrich the man. 
Thereafter comes the discovery that infor- 
mation gleaned in this fashion is not so 
tangential after all, and it may become 
quite central to a phase of one’s career. 
This approach to a total education is well 
described in the early chapters of Lincoln 
Steffens’ Autobiography. Jack London has 
created a powerful novel, Martin Eden, 
as the result of his own conversion to this 
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hot Think, XI, 180 

Biscsinthe, Max, Dictionnaire de Bibliographie Hai 
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Bliss, Henry Evelyn, A Bibliographic Classification, 
d ed., XIV, 453-55 
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XIII 
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Brough, Kenneth J., Scholar's Workshop: Evolving 
Conceptions of Library Service, XV, 243-44 

trown, Everett S., Manual of Government Publica 
tions United States and Foreign, XII, 202-03 

Bryan, Alice I., The Public Librarian, XIII, 308-90 

Bihler, Curt F.,. McManaway, James G., and Worth, 
Lawrence C Standard f Bibliographical Di 
scription, XI, 3090-401 

Carter, John, ABC for Book-Collectors, XIV, 455-5¢ 
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— R. R.. ed., Scientific, Medical and Technical 
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Hayes, James, The Roman Letter, XIV, 107-00 
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Heuser, Frederick W. J.. German Universit md 
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tions. « vities and Needs XIII, 171-72 
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Education in the United States, XIII, 305-07 
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Hunter, Dard, Papermaking in Pioneer 
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n Document Reproduction and Selection, XV, 
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Irwin, Raymond, Librarianship: Essays on Applied 
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St ken (Of Books and Libraries), XV, 354-55 82 
: Newhall, Beaumont, The History of Phot graphy from Spielvogel, Samuel, A Selected Bibliography on City 
; 1820 to the Present Day, XI, 180-82 and Regional Planning, XIII, «71 
a Nissen, Clauss, Die botanische Buchillustretion; thre Stenger, Erick, Die Geschichte der Kleinbildkamera 
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of a Survey of the Library of Montana State 
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cedure, X11, 387-88 United Nations Yearbook, 1950, XIII, 60 


: U.S. Library of Congress, The Library of Congress 
— f Subject Catalog: A Cumulative List of W orks 
PPh. Represented by Library f Congress Printed 
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, Deseriptive Cataloging Division, Rules for 

Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Con 
gress I, 306-97 

Subject Cataloging Division, Subject Head 

ings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs f the 

Library of Congress, sth ed., ed. by Nella J 
Martin, XI, 183-84 

Utley, George Burwell, The Librarians’ Conference 

of 1853: A Chapter in American Library His- 


Virginia. University Bibliographical Society, Papers, 
v. 4, 1051/52, 99 

Weber, Carl J]., A Thousand and One Fore-Edge 
Paintings, with Notes on the Artists, Book 
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Connected with the History of a Curious Art, 
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Wehmer, Carl, Mainzser Probedrucke, XII, 91-93 
Whitford, Robert H., —— s Literature: A Refer 
ence Manual, XV, 476-77 
7 Widmann, Hans, Bibis en sum Deutschen 
{ Schrifttum der Jahre 10320-1050, XII, 207-0 
Williams, Edwin E., Farmington Plan Handbook, 
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Wilson, Louis R., Lowell, mone H., and Reed, 
Sarah R., The Library in tlege Instruction 
XIII, 174-76 
. and Lundy, Frank A., Survey of the Library 
ie ¢ the University of Notre Dame, XIV, 101-02 
and Orr, Robert W., port of a Survey of 
i the Libraries f the Alabama Polytechnic In 
; stitute, November 10948 March won XI, 182-83 
and Swank, Raynard C., Rep fa Survey 
‘ f the Library of Stanford Unn rein for Stan 
ford University November 1046-March 1947 
XI, 182-83 


Winchell, Constance M., Guide to Reference Books 
pth ed., XIII, 273-74 

Wing, Donald G., comp., Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales od British America and of English 
looks Printed in Other Countries, 1641-1700, 
v. 3, XIV, 08-90 

Wroth, Lawrence C., Typographic Heritage, XII, 91 
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Reynolds, Helen Margaret, “University library build 
ines in the United States, 1890-1930," XIV, 149 
57, 166 
Rice Institutes. Fonpren Liprary 
tuilding and arrangement of collections, XIV, 271-72 
Richards, Tames H., Ir., “Allocation of book funds in 
college librarie XIV, 370-80 
Roberts, A. D., “United Nations and its specialized 
agencies: documents and publications,” XII, 166-70 
ind Wojewodski, F. P., “French parliamentary 
documents,’ » 255-58, 265 
Rocuester, N.Y. Untversiry. Liprary 
Local history and archives, XI, 350-53 
Rogers, Rutherford D., “Appraising a research collec- 
tion,” XIII, 24-20 
“Regional depository libraries and the problem 
of optimum size of college and university libraries,” 


XI 147-49 
“Subject bib liogr: aphy versus subject catalog 
and periodical index,” XI, 211-14, 227 


Rohf, Robert H., “The Freshman-Sophomore library at 
Minnesota,” XIV, 164-66 

Roth, Harold L., a review of Foundations of the Public 
Library, by Jesse H. Shera, XI, 91-02 

Rowell, Margaret K., “The library participates in 
Faculty Day [at Brooklyn College]"” XV, 171-74 

Rush, N. Orwin, “The British National Bibliography 
and some random impressions of a Fulbrighter in 
England,” XV, 405-00 

“Documents reflecting current practices in li 

brary administration,” XI, 332 36 

Russell, Harold, a review of Guide to Reference Books, 
7th ed., by Constance M. Winchell, XIII, 273-74 
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St. John, Francis R., “Management improvements in 
libraries,” XIV, 174-77 

Scarborough, Ruth i . a review of General Education 
in Action, by B. Lamar Johnson, XIV, 104-07 

Schick, Frank L., a review of Grundriss des Buch 


handels in aller Welt, by Sigfred Taubert, XV, 
352-53 
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I, 110, 165, 27 
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IV, 56, 83, 88-80, 142, 177, 372 
XV, 66, 102, 247 
Schwartz, Mortimer, and Bitner, Harry N., a review ot 
Literary Property in the United States, by Ralph 
R. Shaw, XII, 298-990 
Screntiric Books 
Publication problems, XIV, 282-87 
Scott, Robert, a review of The Management Dictionary 
by A. E. Benn, XIII, 401 
Lipraries 
Organization and administration, XIII, 227-31 
Seely, Elizabeth C., “The cost of books,” XII, 359-61 
Sellers, Rose Z., “Special services in liberal arts col 
lege libraries,” 240-54 
Seriat PusBLicaTions 
Cataloging monographs in series, XV, 271-7 
Records, Ohio State University Library, XIV, 39-45; 
.S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, XIV, 240 
42, 248 
Study of costs proposed, XIT, 303 
Serta Recorps 
See Sertat PUBLICATIONS 
Serials Slants, policy change, XIV, 8o 
Shachtman, Bella E., “Current serial records—an exper 
iment,”” XIV, 240-42, 248 
Shaffer, Kenneth R., a review of Education for Li- 
brarianship, by J. Periam Danton, XII, 89 
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Presented at the Library Conference, University 
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Berelson, XI, 284-85 
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Shaw, Ralph R., “Photo-clerical experiment,” XIII, 
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Wryllie’s The Need,” a poem, XI, 85 
. a review of The Core of Education for Li 
brarianship, ed. by Lester Asheim, XV, 348-52; 
correction, XV, 467 
. a review of The H. W. Wilson Company, by 
John Lawler, XII, 299-300 
a review of Scholar's Workshop; Evolving Con 
ceptions of Library Service, by Kenneth J. 
Brough, XV, 243-44 
and Egan, Margaret E., a review of Principles 
of Bibliogre cal Description, by Fredson Bowers, 
XI, 399-4 
and Eom, Margaret E., a review of Standards 
of Bibliographical Description, by Curt F. Buhler, 
lames G. McManaway, and Lawrence C. Wroth, 
3909-401 
Sherwood, Janice W., and Campion, Eleanor E., 
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Pierson, Margaret, and Komidar, Joseph, a re 
view of Great Books of the Western World, v. 2-3, 
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Terminology and subject headings, XII, 145-54, 157 
SouTHERN UNIVERSITY, CARBON DALE 
Book selection methods and practice, XIII, 310-13 
Spalding, C. Sumner, “Library of Congress book cata- 
os proposed expansion into current author and 
subject catalogs of American library resources,” 
XV, 15-20 
Spectat COLLECTIONS 
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Dayton Elizabethan collection given to University of 
Vest Virginia, XIII, 140 
Linn collection of Cervantes material on loan to Ohio 
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Local history, symposium discussion, XI, 346-54, 362 
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Sociology rarities and leading collections, XIV, 402- 
+, 409 
LIBRARIES 
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See Book STORAGE 
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world of knowledge. 

The establishment of a library creates 
continuing obligations for the entire institu- 
tion. ‘The effort does not cease with the 
completion of an edifice to house books. 
The library must be adequately maintained, 
staffed, and stocked. The maintenance de- 
partment understands well that the building 
must be heated, and cleaned, and kept in 
good repair. Your president recognizes 
that the library staff is most important to 
the whole college and that sympathetic 
trained librarians perform a great service 
in guiding and teaching young minds in 
their tentative approaches to this storehouse 
of knowledge. The members of the faculty 
too are cognizant that upon them depends 
the effective use that the students make of 
the library. The devoted and curious 
teacher can make his own curiosity con- 
tagious to students and thus may skilfully 
induce them along this voluntary and pain- 
less path of library investigation. 

The book collection is of paramount im- 
portance. Not only must it be carefully 
chosen for that which is central to our 
cultural heritage, but it must also be con- 
tinually refreshed for the ever-changing 
present. No working library can fulfill its 
proper function without continuous replen- 
ishment. New books are vital to the 
existence of the library, while the less im- 
portant and outmoded texts must be weeded 
to accommodate the newer books. Thus 
a central core of readable and essential ma- 
terial is maintained. It is the special 
charge of the librarians and faculty to 
guard this balance: to choose the best of 
the new books, and to insure that older 
texts pertinent to current philosophies are 
present. The Board of Trustees and the 
alumni have a particular responsibility to 
see that adequate funds are available for 
this purpose. It is a great pleasure to note 
that already some special funds have been 
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collected for this library, indicating that 
such cooperation is well under way. To 
insure that the library properly functions in 
its assigned role in the college, friends of 
the library help by giving the best editions 
of recognized classics, and by presenting 
certain rare books which enrich the li- 
brary holdings and increase the delight that 
most patrons take in the library. ‘The 
Boston Public Library was only a project 
on paper in 1852 when Joshua Bates, one 
of the richest Americans in London, looked 
over the supporting documents that the 
City of Boston submitted to Baring Broth- 
ers in applying for a water loan. His im- 
agination was so fired by this concept of a 
library that he offered $50,000 for books 
if the city would erect a suitable building. 
As a youth in Boston he had been allowed 
to sit in a bookshop evenings and read 
from its stock when he could afford 
neither books nor a fire to warm his own 
room. Later he gave another $50,000 to 
make the book fund more stable. ‘This 
same generous tradition has been reinforced 
in the last few years by an immigrant fruit 
vendor. He was so intrigued by the busi- 
nessmen who bought from his baskets at 
night that he began to use the Boston Pub- 
lic Library to inform himself about in- 
vestments. He proved to have such a gift 
with real estate that he presented the li- 
brary with a million dollars and has pro- 
vided that another million will result from 
his original gift. 

There is yet a higher obligation that may 
be exacted from the patrons of the library. 
The creation of such an important founda- 
tion imposes responsibilities upon everyone 
connected with it. If we expect to find all 
knowledge at our fingertips here, we must 
be ever vigilant to see that there is always 
ready access to this treasure house. We 
wish the freedom to explore all kinds of 
philosophies and to investigate all types of 
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cultures. We have been enormously en- 
riched by contributions made from widely 
divergent cultures such as those of Greece, 
Asia Minor, Peru, and Scandinavia. In 
music and art, in philosophy and literature, 
in politics and science, we are the fortunate 
recipients of centuries of experimentation 
and discovery by both the greatest genius 
and the everyday, common man. Our 
democracy prides itself on its fluidity and 
its adaptability. We must continue to keep 
viable, and to do this we must be able to 
analyze new ideas. We must be able to 
recognize good, and to see evil; only care- 
ful study, not blind prejudice, can give this 
desirable result. We can discover weak- 
ness only by intimate knowledge and only 
intelligently can we fight the strong and 
good battle. There are those vocal in these 
days who would lock up portions of our 
libraries, because they contain foreign ideas. 
There are misguided super-patriots who 
would solidify our political ideas, so they 
could never be improved, not recognizing 
that our ideals of political and social stand- 
ards have changed drastically since we first 
set up business in 1783. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk in his first public 
address as president of Columbia said: 


A great university must always be on 
guard against efforts in the free world to 
limit free thought. If our beliefs cannot 
withstand the test of honest criticism, if 
we cannot safely permit the examination 
of certain ideas because we think they are 
dangerous, then we are little better off 
than those we condemn and oppose. . . 
It is the glory of our civilization that it 
rests upon the conviction that enlighten- 
ment and progress can only exist in an 
atmosphere of freedom. 


Life in America has been a sweet thing 
in the past. America has been an open 
and true haven for the oppressed during 
the terrible years of this first half of the 
twentieth century. Are we now going to 


turn away from freedom and the freedom 
of investigation, through which we have 
drawn our tremendous strength and even 
more tremendous power, the like of which 
this world has never before hardly even 
imagined? Are we going now to fall victim 
to the demagogues and the dealers in half- 
truths who would lock up the truth and 
order us to think as they do? It is our 
duty to protect our freedom of inquiry 
which ultimately is the true strength of 
America and the American ideal of democ- 
racy. It means we must fight in our own 
country for freedom, and be ever vigilant 
against the phony politicians, and be ready 
to stand up and be counted for our con- 
victions when the need arises. 

In the college this means teaching the 
truth as we see it to the best of our abili- 
ties in order to give the students, particu- 
larly in the liberal arts colleges, a wisely 
selected foundation upon which to base de- 
cisions. Students must be induced to think 
straight and hard and to have the courage 
of the true and right conviction. Today 
as never before, forces of incredible magni- 
tude are loosed upon us. We must control 
these monsters and to do so takes great 
strength and great wisdom. We must 
make the correct decisions and make these 
judgments for humanity, for we are now 
in the key position of gravest responsibility 
for the entire world. Students from liberal 
arts colleges must have the sanity and 
balance to tackle these decisions, for they 
are the ones we educate in the broad and 
humane tradition. They are not special- 
ists, their knowledge is of man and his 
term in this world. This college genera- 
tion must have the humanistic and religious 
training to visualize the best kind of world, 
and to bend our legislation toward the 
end, where the dignity of man is paramount. 
Toward this goal the library in the liberal 
arts college is dedicated. 
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By JOHN S. DAVIDSON 


Literary Society Libraries 


at Muhlenberg College 


Mr. Davidson is librarian, Muhlenberg 
College. 


COLLEGE was established 
in 1867 to some extent as successor to 
two earlier Allentown institutions, the first 
founded in 1848 as a preparatory school, 
the second developing from the first as a 
preparatory and 
Muhlenberg itself began by offering college, 


collegiate institution. 
academic, preparatory, and primary pro- 
grams and continued to operate a secondary 
school until 1939. 

The first class at Muhlenberg consisted 
of twenty-five students in the “Collegiate 
Department” and 136 students in the three 
lower departments. During the first forty- 
five years of its existence—the period of 
the literary society libraries—the total en- 
rollment was quite evenly divided between 
collegiate and  non-collegiate students. 
‘There were periods of ups and downs for 
each group, but the total enrollments for 
these forty-five years were 3,762 in the 
and 3,316 in the 
In 1912, the last 
year under consideration, there was a col- 
legiate enrollment of 132—no larger num- 
ber ever having been enrolled—and a prepa- 


college department 


preparatory departments. 


ratory enrollment of 123. 

These figures are given to illustrate the 
fact that for almost its first half century 
at least Muhlenberg did not concentrate 
its educational endeavors at the collegiate 
level. The original charter called for 
“... an Academy to consist of a primary 


School, a College, and such other appro- 
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priate departments as the patrons and 
managers of said Institute shall find them- 
selves able to maintain, by the name, style 
and title of MUHLENBERG COLLEGE... .” 
The whole College was housed in one build- 
ing, and there is evidence that at least oc- 
casionally members of the College faculty 
taught courses in the lower departments. 

To what extent this lack of concentra- 
tion on education at the collegiate level 
affected the development of an institutional 
library is a matter of conjecture. Certainly 
the rigidly prescribed courses of studies in 
the preparatory departments demanded no 
books other than textbooks in this area. It 
seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
the divided efforts of the institution 
weakened the emphasis on higher education 
and on the development of a library to serve 
the needs of higher education. By way of 
contrast, it is astonishing to see what the 
collegiate-controlled literary societies did 
to provide books and other reading mate- 
rials for their own use. 

Some credit must be given the College 
for its attempts at creating an institutional 
library. It is true that the original charter, 
the statutes, the several announcements and 
addresses made at the opening of the in- 
stitution contain no mention of a library. 
It is also true that an early act of the 
College was to divide equally the 100 
books it had inherited from its predecessor 
and to present them to two of the literary 
societies, instead of using them as a nu- 
cleus for a library of its own. 

However, the first two College catalogs 
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(1867 and 1868) state that a library is to 
be provided ; the third through the fifteenth 
catalogs (1869-1881) contain the follow- 
ing: “The building is fully provided with 
a Chapel, Library, Recitation, and Reading 
rooms, etc.” Thereafter, through 1904, 
each annual catalog contains a_ similar 
though differently worded statement, and 
in another part of each catalog a section 
entitled “Donations to the Library and 
Mineralogical Cabinet” is added. 

The two most influential literary soci- 
eties at Muhlenberg, the Euterpean and the 
Sophronian, were organized only seven days 
after the official opening of the institution 
in September of 1867. Most of the “Col- 
legiate Department” students had _trans- 
ferred from other colleges where they had 
been members of literary societies. “They 
divided themselves by lot. “Academics” 
were allowed to join either group if they 
wished to do so, but the societies were 
predominantly “collegiate” in the early days 
and entirely so by 1891, although “Aca- 
demics” were allowed to borrow society 
books thereafter. By January 1868, there 
were thirty-five Euterpeans and thirty-one 
Sophronians. 

Membership in one or the other society 
was compulsory for many years, but there 
is no indication of any compulsion on the 
part of the College for the establishment of 
the societies in the first place, although they 
quickly became semi-official at least. 
Toward the end of October, 1867, the 
College Regulations were adopted and 
printed. Two of these pertain to literary 
societies: No. 17 reads, “No literary or 
other society shall exist in the College, ex- 
cept by permission of the Faculty, and their 
approval of its Constitution”; and No. 
22, “Wednesday afternoon of each week is 
devoted to the exercises of the Literary 
Societies. Students who are not members, 
or who are not in attendance, shall remain 


in their rooms during hours of study.” 
Although the activities of the societies 
were by no means confined to the building 
of libraries, the object of the Euterpean 
Society, as set forth in its constitution 
(Article I, Section 2) is particularly inter- 
esting: “The object of this association shall 
be the diffusion of liberal principles and the 
promotion of social, intellectual, and moral 


ur 


improvement of its members by the estab- 
lishment of a Library, Reading Room, and 
so forth, and have ample power to perform 
such acts as may be necessary to these ob- 
jects.” In addition, a librarian and 
assistant librarian are called for, and in 
the bylaws five regulations governing the 
library are promulgated. Most interesting 
of these is the first, that, “The Library 
shall be opened on Wednesday Afternoon 
from 1 to 14 O'Clock and on Saturdays 
from 8 to 84.” Most significant, perhaps, 
is the regulation permitting books to cir- 
culate freely for two weeks, subject to 
renewal. 

The Sophronian Society constitution does 
not emphasize the library as does the 
Euterpean, and it is at least interesting to 
note that the former group never had as 
large a library as the latter. However, the 
Sophronian does call for a librarian and an 
assistant librarian, and in the bylaws for a 
library committee which “. . . shall purchase 
and receive all books, voted by the Society, 
catalogue, and label the same within one 
week after their arrival; and have general 
supervision of the Library.” 

One of the Sophronian regulations puts a 
rather heavy burden of responsibility on the 
librarian and the president of the library 
committee. Article 9, Section 6 of the 
bylaws states, “The Librarian as long as 
he has possession of the library Alcove keys, 
shall be held personally responsible for any 
books or other property of the Society, de- 
posited in said Alcoves, that may be stolen 
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or lost; and he and the President of the 


Library Committee shall be together held 
responsible for all’ property of Society not 
deposited in said Alcoves, but placed in the 
Library-hall.” ; 

With such a start as to membership and 
constitutional authority, the two societies 
went to work at once to assemble collections 
of books, with the following results: 

By January 10, 1868—four months after 
its organization—the Euterpean Society had 
390 books in its library and $104.50 on 
hand with which to buy more. In April of 
the same year it borrowed $200 in order to 
buy additional books. By 1875 it had 
1,225; by 1892 it had 2,151. 

During the same period the Sophronian 
Society did nearly as well. By the end of 
the 1871 school year it possessed 800 books, 
having spent nearly $1,000 in three years 
for books and furnishings. In 1874, it 
spent $125 for new shelving. In 1892 
there were 1,700 books in the library. The 
society books were of excellent quality, 
strong in the English and American literary 
classics and standard works, a discriminat- 
ing collection to have been assembled by 
undergraduate students. 

A comparison of these early libraries with 
the College library may serve to emphasize 
the importance of the former. Unfortu- 
nately in none of the three accession books 
were entries dated; therefore year-for-year 
comparisons are impossible. However the 
College library added approximately 2,500 
books in about the first twenty years while 
the two society libraries combined added 
3,851 in the first twenty-five years. 

In addition to trailing in quantity, the 
College library appears to have been even 


more deficient in quality—at least in those 
items which would appeal to or be readily 
useful to college students. The first 2,500 
accessioned College books fall roughly into 
the following groups: foreign language 
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(chiefly German, then Latin), 1,200; 
English language other than various gov- 
ernment publications, 800; government 
publications, 500. It was approximately 
twenty years before the first play of Shake- 
speare was added to the library, and that 
in Pope’s edition. Robinson Crusoe in Ara- 
bic came long before Robinson Crusoe in 
English. 

There is, moreover, some evidence to 
indicate that for more than the first twenty 
years of its existence the College library 
consisted entirely of gift books. The Fac- 
ulty minutes of January 30, 1889, include 
a recommendation that Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary be purchased for the College 
library. No entry of a like sort precedes it 
in any extant minutes, although many 
resolutions to thank library donors do. 
Thus, while the society libraries had been 
spending several thousands of dollars for 
books, the College had apparently spent 
nothing. 

Another significant difference lies in the 
fact that for the first eleven years no books 
were circulated from the College library, 
while the societies made their books readily 
available for outside use. 

Unfortunately there was much duplica- 
tion of titles between the two society li- 
braries, and after the first twenty-five years 
the College library contributed a_ third 
copy in many instances. In perspective it 
seems unfortunate that some plan of coop- 
erative acquisitions could not have been 
followed by the three libraries located in 
the same building and designed to serve a 
single student body of 132 students. 

After the first twenty-five years the so- 
ciety libraries very nearly stopped growing. 
No definite reason can be assigned for this 
slackening off during the following ten 
years, as the societies themselves remained 
active and important. It is true that the 
College library was becoming considerably 
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larger, but it continued to be the least in- 
teresting or valuable to college students. 
Nevertheless, during the last twenty years 
of their existence the Euterpean Society 
added only 751 books and the Sophronian 
only 745. 

In the fall of 1904 an event occurred 
which had a profound effect on the society 
libraries. The College was moved to a new 
location, and the three libraries, instead of 
being housed separately, for convenience 
were shelved in the same room. Although 
kept apart, the books became accessible to 
members and non-members alike, and any 
earlier sense of pride in possession and 
attainment must have been lost. For seven 
more years—until the end of the 1912 
spring term—the libraries were maintained 
in this status. During the summer of 1912, 
with the consent of the societies, they were 
combined physically into a single College 
library. At that time the College had 
13,307 books, the Euterpean Society 2,901, 
the Sophronian 2,445. 

Shades of the society libraries remained 
for many years, however. The societies 
themselves continued to exist until 1919 
and contributed some books as gifts to the 
combined library. As late as 1924 books 
were accessioned ‘in the sociéty accession 
books and bore a society designation—this 
in order to use up the blank pages, accord- 
ing to the librarian! 

A third “literary” society, not previously 
mentioned, existed at Muhlenberg for 
thirty-six years, from 1868 until 1904. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, Article I, “This 
society shall be known by the name of the 
Franklin Society of Muhlenberg College, 
its object being to furnish the members of 
this society with the newspapers and peri- 


odicals of the day.” Membership was open 


to “. . . any student or instructor paying 
” 


his fees and signing the constitution. .. . 
The society maintained a reading room 


which was “. . . open between six and eight 
o'clock A.M.; and between the hours of 
eleven A.M. and two o'clock P.M.; and 
from four o'clock P.M. to the ringing of 
the evening Chapel-bell ; except on Saturday 
when it shall be open the whole day.” 

The whole concept of this society, then, 
was different from that of the Euterpean 
and Sophronian societies. It engaged in no 
debates, declamations, or other literary ex- 
ercises. Its constitution called for meetings 
only three times a year rather than weekly. 
Its facilities were available many hours each 
day, in which respect it seems more nearly 
to have resembled a college library today 
than did the libraries of the other two 
societies, 

Perhaps unfortunately it regarded its 
material as ephemeral. Papers were re- 
moved from the file every Wednesday, and 
the second last Thursday of each session 
they were disposed of at public sale. There 
is no record of long files of periodicals being 
maintained nor binding being done. On the 
contrary, at least one title was presented to 
the College library when the Society was 
“. . . through with it,” and others were 
sold to a professor after two weeks! 

Except for the addition of certain mem- 
bers of the faculty, membership in the 
Franklin Society was of necessity composed 
of students who belonged to the other two 
literary groups. Here then, in addition to 
supplying most of their own books, the 
students of the College were supplying most 
of their own newspapers and periodicals, 
an additional financial burden on them and 
an additional relief for the College itself 
from financial responsibility. ‘The first spe- 
cific mention in the College Faculty minutes 
of the Franklin Society records the approval 
of the Society’s constitution on February 
17, 1868 ; the second, on September 7, 1868, 
states, “Resolved, that the Reading-Room 
be committed to the care of the Franklin 
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Society under the supervision of the college 
Librarian. Resolved, that Prof. Richards 
be Librarian of the Institution.” In 1886 
the Reading Room was “frescoed” by the 
Franklin Society. 

It would appear that the students paid 
well for their society memberships. The 
account of one typical Euterpean member 
reveals that he paid that group $28.05 
during his four years in college from 1872 
to 1876. Another paid $26.60 during his 
four-year stay. If these students were 
members of the Franklin Society also, they 
paid fees of $1.00 a year in addition, not 
including fines. The students as a group 
were not wealthy, and for the sake of com- 
parison full tuition for a year was $45.00 
at the time; board was fifty-four cents a 
day. 

In the absence of any critical commen- 
taries on the relationships of the College 
and literary societies in the early period, 
there can be no more than surmises as to 


why the business of supplying reading ma- 
terials fell so largely to the societies. It 
has been stated that the students of 1867 
had belonged to literary societies elsewhere 
and therefore recognized the value of them. 
Did these students begin their work with 
unnecessary enthusiasm and effectiveness? 
Had they not undertaken such ambitious 
programs would the College have assumed 
greater responsibilities itself? 

On the other hand the College may have 
felt that the initiative and responsibility 
assumed by the students was a valuable 
exercise in itself. Library fees, which might 
have been levied under different circum- 
stances, were not warranted, and that part 
of the society dues which went for library 
purposes may have been considered a reason- 
able substitute. 

As the record stands, however, it was the 
students themselves, through their literary 
societies, who carried the burden of furnish- 
ing reading materials for their own use. 


Mountain Plains Library Association Loan Fund 


It is proposed that the MPLA create and finance six loan funds to be used by persons in 
the seven states in the MPLA area to attend accredited library schools. A qualified person 
may borrow up to $200. 


Policy.—The Loan Fund will be administered by a committee of three, appointed by the 
President of MPLA. The appointment should be for three years, and a new one to be 
appointed each year to provide continuity. One of the three serving a third year term will 
be made chairman. Applications for the loan may be made at any time, and may be sent to 
any member of the committee or any officer of the Association who will forward the applica- 
tion to the chairman of the committee. Two librarians’ names must be given as references. 
Each recipient of a loan must sign a promissory note and state when and where he is going 
to library school. If he does not attend school at that time, the loan is due immediately. 
The Note.—The note is to be in the custody of the treasurer of MPLA, and payments 
should be made to him. 

Length of Loan.—The loan shall not run for more than one year after the borrower com- 
pletes the period of library school stated in his application. 

Interest.—The loan shall bear an interest rate of 1% per month on the unpaid balance, 
starting the time the borrower finishes the period in library school stated in the application. 
Payments.—The loan may be paid in ten equal monthly installments, plus interest, or the 
balance, plus interest, may be repaid at any time. The treasurer is to send a monthly statement 
to anyone owing money on one of these loans. 
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Miss Brown is head, Serials Section, De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


Congress. 


the Library of Congress during the 
period July to December 1954. From those 
which began publication during that period 
there has been selected the following list of 
titles believed to have reference value. These 
journals cover a wide variety of subjects and 
range from popular to technical and scientific 
in style. They come from many countries 
including at least one from behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is hoped that from this list li- 
brarians may secure a few titles for acquisi- 
tion which otherwise they might ha:<¢ over- 
looked. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Catholic Publishers’ Journal consists 
of annotations and reviews of new Catholic 
books. The first issue is small but contains 
an appeal to Catholic publishers to send in 
announcements and releases of new 
publications in order that the coverage may 
be increased in future issues. The material 
is arranged by publishers and the usual trade 
Small books and pamph- 
lets are included. There is a section of 
signed book reviews. Recent Books in Mex- 
ico is an annotated, selective list compiled by 
the Centro Mexicano de Escritores of Mexico 
City. It is intended for librarians and teach- 
ers of Spanish in the United States. The sub- 
scription price includes the Centro’s service 
for buying and mailing books. The list is 
arranged by subject and gives the usual trade 
information. The first issue is small but the 
publishers hope for greater listings in subse- 


NEW PERIODICALS were.received at 


news 


information is given. 


quent numbers, 
SCIENCE 

Dr. Ranganathan has launched Annals of 
which he 
theories of classification. Other features of 
volume one, number one are a glossary of 
m cataloging terms and a library development 
i plan for Delhi State. Zeitschrift fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen und Bibliographie is the new 
organ of the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare 


Library Science in discusses his 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1954—Part II 


and of the Verein der Diplombibliothekare an 
Wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken and comes 
from the Federal Republic of Germany. It 
will cover the entire field of library service in 
articles and reports. Book notes and reviews, 
and accounts of the activities of European na- 
tional library societies will be included. 
LITERATURE 

Two little periodicals, The Oracle, a Lit- 
erary Magazine and Patterns, a } erse Quart- 
erly, have appeared. The former is edited 
and published by Marie J. Sutera in New 
York and the latter by Alexander Taylor in 
Glens Falls, New York. 
RELIGION 

Two new journals in the field of religion 
have been received. The Hebrew Theological 
College Journal is a student project, meant 
solely for intellectual expression. Contribut- 
ors are faculty and students of the College. 
Contributions treat of historic Hebraic sub- 
jects. Numen, International Review for the 
History of Religions is issued by the Inter- 
national Association for the History of Re- 
The text is in English, French, Ger- 
In addition to articles of 


ligions. 
man or Spanish. 
general interest for the study of the history 
of religion, there are included brief notes on 
the activities of the association. New Testa- 
ment Studies is promoted and sponsored by an 
international organization of New Testament 
scholars, the Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas. Through the journal the society 
hopes to bring together the results of the work 
of scholars of different nations and to make 
known important work that might otherwise 
be inaccessible. 
EDUCATION 

Schule und Psycholegie from Munich is a 
journal of educational psychology for teachers 
and counselors of adolescents. In addition te 
articles on relevant subjects there are in- 
cluded a presentation of case studies and book 
reviews. Although called La Revue Inter- 
nationale de Psycho-pédagogie the locales of 
the studies in education, pedagogy and teach- 
ing reported in the first issue of this journal 
were limited to European countries. In ad- 
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dition to signed, documented articles there are 
included abstracts of periodical articles and 
book reviews. 
Economics 

The Scottish Economic Society (formerly 
Scottish Society of Economists) has under- 
taken the Scottish Journal of Political Econ- 
omy to contain “comment on Scottish eco- 
nomic and social affairs and articles on po- 
litical economy, economic history and allied 
subjects.” The publishers state they aim to 
appeal to the layman and will not limit the 
contents to Scottish contributors nor Scottish 
subjects. However, the first issue deals with 
such matters as the Clyde shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the founding of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, costs of transportation in the 
north of Scotland and other topics directly 
related to the political economy of Scotland. 
The Economic Research Journal is published 
in Manila by the Graduate School under the 
direction of the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of the East. Con- 
tributors are bankers, economists and pro- 
fessors, and contributions treat of the eco- 
nomic development of the Philippines. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Good papers stressing scholarship, research 
and originality written by students in social 
science and political science courses in Co- 
lumbia College will be published in the Jour- 
nal of Social Sciences. 
TAXATION 

The Journal of Taxation published monthly 
in New York is a technical journal under 
the editorial supervision of tax experts of 
large corporations and members of certified 
public accounting firms in various American 
cities. Contents are arranged in “depart- 
ments” covering such subjects as accounting, 
compensation, corporate organization, foreign 
taxation, partnerships, payroll, etc. (Volume 
one, number one was not available for ex- 
amination; number two was consulted.) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Economie et Politique from Paris is a “revue 
marxiste d’économie.” Included are articles 


on contemporary political and social problems 
by authors of Communistic convictions. The 
Institut fir Erforschung der Geschichte und 
Kultur der UdSSR publishes a bulletin in 
Munich for the purpose of presenting analyses 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet 
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history and culture. The authors are mem- 
bers of the Institute staff and are scientists 
and literary persons who have left the Soviet 
Union and are now engaged in research about 
their homeland. The IJnternationales Jahr- 
buch der Politik which is issued four times 
a year in Munich has articles in two lan- 
guages, German and English or German and 
French. It has an international editorial 
board which includes one American, Max 
Rheinstein of Chicago. The first number 
treats of the problems of the European De- 
fense Community, communism in China and 
other current questions. Book reviews and 
abstracts from periodicals are included. /scus 
published in Bombay is a quarterly journal 
of the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society. The 
introduction states: “it is our declared policy 
that we stand for cultural ties with all the 
countries of the world and further that poli- 
tics, contemporary or otherwise does not come 
in our purview.” The first issue at least, 
bears this out as no political subjects as such 
are treated. Such articles as “The Writer 
and his Craft,” by Ilya Ehrenburg, “Tolstoy's 
War and Peace,” by Mulk Raij Anand and 
“Stages of Indian History,” by D. D. Ko- 
sambi are descriptive of the content. 
BUSINESS 

The College of Business Administration of 
Boston University has launched Boston Uni- 
versity Business Review. The authors con- 
tributing to the first issue are almost entirely 
members of the faculty of the College. Some 
subjects treated are population changes in 
Massachusetts during the last decade, fringe 
benefits in Massachusetts industry, cargo serv- 
ices of domestic air carriers, etc? 
ADVERTISING 

The aim of the publishers of Advertising 
Review is “to present the established and 
growing traditions of British advertising, to 
publish its experiments and successes.” 
Optics 

Optica Acta, European Journal of Optics 
is a technical journal published in Paris with 
text in English, German or French. Articles 
are illustrated and accompanied by bibli- 
ographies. 
ZOOLOGY 

Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Zoologie which 
supersedes Zeitse hrift fur Hy gle nische Zoolo- 
gie und Schddlingsbekampfung contains illu- 
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strated articles with bibliographies along with 
book reviews and periodical abstracts. 
ENGINEERING 

Electronics Digest with the ambitious goal 
of covering “the whole world of electronics 
development, including scientific, engineering 
and technological advances, market and busi- 
ness trends” has been received. It is published 
in Hollywood, California, by Parks Interna- 
tional Publications, Inc., under the editorship 
of Mal Parks. Pipe Line Industry published 
in Houston is an outgrowth of the “Pipe Line 
Section” formerly issued in orld Oil. Its 
field will be the business of designing, con- 
structing, operating and maintaining oil, gas 
and product pipe lines. Offshore Drilling 
from New Orleans hopes to provide complete 
coverage of the waterborne oil drilling and 
exploration field. Offshore Operations trom 
Conroe, Texas, has as its subtitle “drilling 
anywhere over water.” Both Offshore Op- 
erations and Offshore Drilling are small, 
illustrated, trade journals. Hi Fi Journal is 
a little magazine for the “hi fi” enthusiast 
who is not a graduate audio engineer. Such 
matters as how to add binaural to a recording 
system, a discussion of current “hi fi” products 
and a “hi fi” clinic are treated in the beginning 


issue. 
MANAGEMENT 


To aid management in industry and busi- 
ness in making more and better use of auto- 
matic controls is the purpose of Automatic 
Control. It will publish reports on the de- 
velopment, design and application of auto- 
matic control systems in industry, business, 
manufacturing processes and data processing. 
Measuring viscosity with a vibrating reed, use 
of hydraulic servos and the IBM computer 
702 were a few of the technical subjects 
treated in the first issue. “The system where- 
by more and more manufacturing operations 
are successively tied into a continuous, 
smoothly flowing production sequence” is the 
field of Automation. The publishers hope 
their new journal will assist in the solution 
of the technical problems faced by engineers, 
builders and manufacturers of new machines 
for new tasks. “Overhead Rail System,” 
“Automatic Sorter” and “Combination Pack- 
age Bundler” are a few of the titles of articles 
in volume one, number one. Control Engi- 
neering will be “devoted to the design and 
application of instrumentation and control 


systems.” Typical of the journal's content 
are such articles as “What Computers 
Promise,” “What's Available for Propor- 
tioning Liquids Automatically” and “New 
Techniques for Hydraulic Servo Design.” 
Management Science published by the Insti- 
tute of Management Science contains an 
historical article, “Evolution of a Science of 
Managing in America,” another on “Inventory 
Control Research: A Survey,” and others. 
ArTS 

The City Center of Music and Drama in 
New York is publishing Center, a Magazine 
for the Performing Arts. “Chronology of the 
Nutcracker,” “Opera in Translation, Some 
Notes on an Almost Impossible Craft,” letters 
from patrons and editor's notes are just a 
part of the contents of the first issue of this 
interesting little magazine. 
Music 

Music at Home aims to help readers get 
more pleasure and more satisfaction from 
music on records, tape, and FM radio. The 
publishers state Music at Home “will be 
pitched in the key of let’s-have-fun-but-not- 
be-too-serious-about-it.””. Among the articles 
is one offering suggestions for planning a pro- 
gram for one’s evening of music at home, a 
long-playing record shopping guide, recom- 
mendations for building a home music system 
and a discussion of recording techniques. 
FILMS 

Deutsche Filmkunst is a technical journal 
dealing with the production and distribution 
of films in the Democratic Republic of Ger- 
many. 
(GEOGRAPHY 

The Department of Geography of the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham started The East Mid- 
land Geographer to answer requests for 
information concerning the geographical as- 
pects of the East Midlands. Such articles 
as those on “Geographical Conditions Affect- 
ing Grain Milling in the Nene Basin,” “The 
Market Garden Industry of the Melbourne 
District,” and “A New Centre of Oil Produc- 
tion” seem to place the emphasis on the 
economic development of the area. 
IsLAMIC STUDIES 

The Islamic Quarterly is published in 
London by the Islamic Cultural Centre. It 
will publish new material of academic signifi- 
cance in the world of Islamic culture and will 
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make known what is being achieved in the 
world of Muslim learning. Contributors are 
to be both Eastern and Western scholars. 
SpeciAL Groups 

The Irish Voice as its subtitle states is the 
Irish-American magazine. It is popular in 
style and treats of the activities and achieve- 
ments of the L[rish in America as well as of 
important historic and current events in 
lreland. 
TRAVEL 

Yugoslavia Travel Information is published 
in English by the Tourist Association of 
Yugoslavia. Information given is steamer, 
airline and railway timetables and _ fares, 
statements on the condition of highways, speed 
limits, kind of read, etc. (Number one was 


not available for examination; number two 
was consulted. ) 
Law 

Medical Trial Technique Quarterly is in- 
tended for the members of the legal profession 
handling personal injury litigation. Each 
issue will consist of several articles written by 
reputable doctors on medical problems that 
frequently arise in this type of suit. The 
editors will, when introducing a new subject, 
include a trial brief which will acquaint the 
attorney with the existing law in the particu- 
lar field. There will also be discussions of 
trial techniques. Recht der Internationalen 
Wirtshaft will treat of international com- 
mercial law of interest to shippers, owners of 
property in foreign countries, etc. 


Periodicals 


ldvertising Ré ‘ St. Bride’s Press, Ltd., Carlisle 
House, 8 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. v. 1, 
no , Summer, 1054 Quarterly £1 

ine f Scrence Dr S. R. Ranganathan, 
C 6 Maurice Nawar, University of Delhi, Delhi 8 
v. 1, no. 1, March, 19054 Quarterly. $3.0« 

iutomat Control Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
43 Park Avenue, New York 22. v. 1, no. 1, July, 
1054 Monthly $ ‘ 

lutomation ti Wagazin of {utomatic Operation 
Penton Publishing Company, Penton Building, Cleve 
land 13 1, no. August, 1054 Monthly 
$10. 

Boston University Business Review College of Busi 
ness Administration, Boston University, Boston Vv 

no Sprir 54 Frequency not given Free 

The Cat Publishers’ Journal 19044 Magoun Ave., 
East Chicago, Ind Vv i, no t, October, 1054. 
Monthly (except July-August) $4.00 

Center Vagezsme for the Performing Arts The City 
Center of Music and Drama, Inc., 130 West sé6th 
St.. New York 10 v. 1, no. 1, February, 1954 
10 no. a year $5.00 

Control Enginecring McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
pany, 330 West gend St.. New York 36 v. I, no. ft, 
September Monthly $3 

Deutsel Filmkunst Oramenburgerstrasse 67, Berlin 
N 4 v , 1954 Bimonthly DM 2.50 per issue 

The East Midland Geographer Dept. of Geography, 
University of Nottingham, Nottingham, Eng “- 2 
lune, S4 no. a year $s 3d per issue 

Eeonon R rol urnal. Graduate School, University 
of the East, Manila, Philippines v. 1, no. 1, June, 
19 Quarterly $ ) 

Economie et Politique 24 rue Racine, Paris 6 v. I, 
no April, Monthly oo fr 

Electronics Digest Parks International Publications, 
Inc., 1741 Iwar Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
no. 1, November Monthly. $4.0« 

Hebrew The gical College urnal, Hebrew Theo 
logical College, Chicago v 1, no. 1, Fall, 1054 
Frequen y not given Free 

Hi urnal P.O. Box 151, Darby, Pa 
Fall, 1954 Frequency not given 20¢ per issue 

Institut fiir Erforschung der Geschichte und Kultur dev 
UdSSR. Bulletin. Augustenstrasse 46, Munich. v. 1, 
no. 1, April, 1os4 Frequency not given Free 

Internationales Jahrbuch der Politi Isar Verlag, Dr. 
Gunter Olzoe, Munich ; no. a year DM 2 

The Irisi I] ce; Irish-American National Ma 
326 West 48th St... New York 3 v. t, no. 1, Sum 
mer, 1054 Frequency not given. $1.00 per issue 

Iscus 1-D, Naaz Building, Lamington Road, Bomboy 
; v. 1, no. 1, January. 1ros4 Quarterly $2.50 

The Islan Quarterl The Islamic Culture Centre, 


146 Park Road, London, N.W. 8. v. 1, no. 1, April, 
? s 


lournal of Social Sciences 405 John Jay Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York. v. 1, no. 1, May, 1054. 
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Frequency not given. 20¢ per issue 
The Journal of Taxation. 33 West 42nd St., New York 
v. no. 1, June, 19054 Monthly $15.00. 


Management Science. Institute of Management Sci 
ences, Mt. Roval and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2 
v. 1, no. 1, October, 1054 Quarterly $10.00 

Wedical Trial Technique Quarterly Callaghan and 
Company, Chicago. September, 1954. $15.00 


Music at Home; the Guide to Hi-Fi Reproduction from 
Records, Tape and FM Radi Sleeper Publications, 
Inc., Hi-Fi House, 207 East 37th St., New York 16 
no. t, March/April, 1054 Bimonthly $3.00 


ew Testament Studies Cambridge University Press, 
American Branch, 32 East s7th St., New York 22 
v. t, no. 1, September, 1054. Quarterly $6. 5« 

Numen; International Review for the fistory f Rel 
gions FE. J. Brill, Leiden v. 1, no. 1, January, 
1954 7no. a year $5.3 

Offishere Drilling 624 Gravier St... New Orleans o 
v. 1, no. 1, August, 1054 Monthly $4.00 

Offshore Operations Industrial Publications, 902 South 


x4 St., Conroe, Texas v. 1, no. 1, September, 1954. 
Monthly $2.06 

Optica Acta; European Journal of Optics Fditions de 
la Revue d'Optique, 3 et 5 boulevard Pasteur, Paris 


1s. v. 1, no. 1, January, 1954. Frequency not given 
3.500 ff 

Ti Oracle Marie |. Sutera, 140 East 61st St New 
York 21 v. 1, no. 1, Spring, 1054 Quarterly 
per issue 

Patterns Box 323, Glens Falls, N.Y & 
October, 1954. Quarterly $1.00 

Pipe Line Industr Gulf Publishing Company, P.O 
tox 2608, Houston 1 v 1, no 1, July, 1954 
Monthly $2. 06 

Recent Books in Mexi Centro Mexicano de Escri 
tores, Sadi Carnot, 18, Mexico, D. F Hh ty. Qh: 8, 
November 15, 19054 Bimonthly $6.00 


Recht der Internationalen Wirtschaft. Recht und Wirt 
schaft, G. m. b. H., Hauptstrasse 45, Heidelberg. v 
1, no. 1, July 25, 1954. Quarterly DM 24 


La Revue Internationale de sycho-pedagogic Fditions 
Newart, S. C., 44 rue d’Arenberg, Brussels. v. 1, 
luly, 1054 Frequency not given. 275 FB 

Schule und Psychologie Wilhelm Steinebach, Land 
wehrstrasse 5, Munich 15. v. 1, no. 1, January, 
190%4 Monthly DM 6 

Scottish Journal of Political Economy Oliver und 
Bovd, Edinburgh. v. 1, mo. 1, March, 1054 3 no. a 
year 7s 


Yugoslaria Travel Information Tourist Association of 
Yugoslavia, Kameni¢ka 8 P. O. Box 505, Belgrade 
no. 1, 1054 Monthly Free 

Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Zoologie Duncker and 
Humbolt, Berlin. no. 1, 1954. 4 no. a year rice 
not given 

Zeitschrift fiir Biblicthekswesen und Bibliographic Vv 
Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main. v. 1, no. 1, 1054 


Quarterly DM 33.50. 
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Notes from the ACRL Office 


Philadelphia Conference 


It is difficult to write about the July confer- 
ence in the month of February because the 
best-laid plans can go askew. One thing is 
certain and that is Tuesday, July 5, will be 
ACRL day in Philadelphia. All activities 
will be held on the University of Pennsyl- 
vania campus, only a few blocks from the 
auditorium. In the morning will come the 
big general session followed by a brief busi- 
ness meeting. Lunch will follow in the Uni- 
versity Museum, where some sections will 
meet as groups. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to Circles of Information, a new con- 
terence technique; more about this in a 
moment. Finally, the evening will find us all 
assembled in the main hall of the famous Uni- 
versity Museum for the ACRL banquet. 
There will be a very distinguish and witty 
speaker (only one) and, if all goes well. the 
unveiling of an exhibition of Philadelphia area 
book rarities in another wing of the building. 

ACRL has chartered a Wilson Line excur- 
sion steamer for an evening cruise down the 
Delaware on Thursday evening at 9 o'clock, 
tollowing the library school reunion dinners. 
The moon will be just past full and high in 
the sky. The boat offers square dancing, re- 
treshments, pleasant decks to promenade and 
lounge chairs for those who wish to rest and 
visit and watch the bright lights of the shore. 
It is planned that all ALA’ers and _ their 
friends will join ACRL on this highlight of 
the Convention. 

The general session on Tuesday morning 
will be sponsored jointly by three ACRL 
sections (College, Junior College and Univer- 
sity); therefore, this conference will have 
tewer ACRL meetings. 

The Reference Section plans to meet on 
Thursday afternoon, and hopes to have Col- 
ton Storm speak on the collection of local 
history materials. Plans for PASS and the 
Teacher Training Section are not yet definite. 

Circles of Information, which comes on 
Tuesday afternoon, is a new device for group 
discussion. Picture several adjoining rooms, 
equipped with twenty or more tables and 10- 
1§ chairs each. At every table a big sign pro- 
claiming the discussion topic and a counsellor, 
carefully selected for his experience and 


expert knowledge of that topic. The inter- 
ested ACRL member has been furnished a 
list of discussion topics, counsellors, and loca- 
tions. She will note several of pressing per- 
sonal concern. She will go to one of these, 
sit down, contribute to the discussion, raise 
her own problems, and get the best thinking of 
those present, and then move on at will to 
another topic. Most people, we believe, will 
find the afternoon has passed all too quickly. 

Members who have particular topics they 
wish to have discussed should send these to 
the ACRL office. Further information about 
these events will be enclosed with the ACRL 
ballot which is mailed early in May. Ticket 
costs have been kept as low as humanly possi- 
ble. The luncheon and dinner are both 
catered; tickets will be $2.50 and $4.50 re- 
spectively. The boat trip includes orchestra 
and other expenses, and tickets are $2.00. It 
is hoped that most ACRL members will make 
their reservations early to make the planning 
that much easier. Make checks out to ACRE 
and send them to Mrs. Jean Green, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 

A good many college and reference librar- 
ians will be staying at the Penn Sherwood 
Hotel because it is convenient to both the uni- 
versity campus and auditorium (an easy ten- 
minute walk). 

ALA general sessions all come in the eve- 
ning—on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Council meets Monday afternoon and morn- 
ings on Wednesday and Friday. 

The ACRL Center described in the last 
issues of C&RL may be modified somewhat to 
emphasize hospitality more than professional 
information. Space has been made available 
tor our use next to the exhibition area. 
ACRL members should look for this area as 
a place to meet old friends, make new ones. 
and discuss professional problems. 

It is our firm hope that many brother book- 
men from the great Philadelphia-New York 
area will participate with us in these confer- 
ence programs and events. We need to know 
more publishers, booksellers, collectors, au- 
thors, binders. Many of our problems are 
their problems and their problems our prob- 
lems. Topics are being selected with their 
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interests in mind. Some of our speakers will 
be from their ranks. We hope many non- 
library bookmen will join us at our dinner 
Delaware cruise. 
from 


and on the venturesome 
We deal to 
friends and colleagues in the broad world 
ot books. 
the deck of our ship should contribute to the 
the great 


have a great learn our 


A good meal or relaxed sport on 


exchange of ideas and advance 


cause of bringing books and minds together. 


Pre-Conference Activities 


A pre-conference buildings institute will 
be held if there is a very considerable demand 
for this service. Requests should go to Doro- 
thy M. Crosland, director of libraries, Geor- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


of the ACRL 


gia Institute of Technology, 
Mrs. Crosland is 
Buildings Committee. 

ACRL is participating in the pre-conference 
Audio-Visual Institute, as noted on page 147 
of this issue. 


chairman 


* * 


The Statistics of Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1951-52 (Biennial Sur- 
vey—Chapter 6) is known by now to all 
readers of these pages. These figures may 
not have the immediate uses of our ACRL 
statistics, but they are important for 
other The Service to Li- 

Section of the Office of Education 


a number of important services 


very 
many purposes. 
braries 
carries on 
without enough recognition from the profes- 
sion or enough budget (another type of recog- 
nition!) from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Ralph Dunbar and 
Willard Mishoff deserve great credit for their 
work. When you use these library statistics, 
take an extra moment to tell Mr. Dunbar or 
one of his superiors how useful they are. 


+ * * 


The R. R. Bowker Company plans to issue 
in April a book-size bibliography of Paper- 
bound Books in Print. This will be a com- 
prehensive author list of some 4000 books and 


a separate subject approach to books of per- 
Bowker expects to sell this 
bibliography at a very low sum (possibly 20 
At this rate, librar- 


manent interest. 


cents) in quantity lots. 
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ians may wish to purchase copies for distribu- 
tion to sections of the faculty. Students and 
libraries alike benefit from wider class room 
use of cheap, student-owned books. I believe 
have much wider use 
were faculties literature aad 
history) better informed about what is avail- 


able. 


these editions would 


(particularly 


* * * 


For the benefit of those people who never 
read minutes, let me mention three decisions 
reached by the Board of Directors at Mid- 
winter. In January, 1956, Ca&RL will appear 
bi-monthly with six somewhat smaller issues 
a year, of four. And before sum- 
mer, we hope to place in every member's 
hands an ACRL Organizational Manual 
which will tell him all know 
about his Association. 
voted the Library Placement Exchange (P.O. 
Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C.). All of us should support 
this worthy new service with personal sub- 
scriptions ($3.00) as well as_ institutional 
($12.00). The publication appears twice a 
month and subscription price includes liberal 


instead 


he wants to 


Commendation was 


listing provisions. 

ACRL MONOGRAPHS no, 12, Library Coopera- 
tion in the British Isles, by Ralph T. Ester- 
quest, will have been distributed before this 
This MONOGRAPH 


is a comprehensive study of the cooperative re- 


April issue reaches you. 


gional library system in the British Isles, with 
a thoughtful analysis of the present situation 
and prospects for future developments. The 
order a copy, 
(check, 


cents; when you 
please this sum in 
stamps or coin) to the ACRL office. The 
MONOGRAPH been quiescent this 
fall and winter but several interesting pub- 
lications are nearly completed and should be 


price is 70 
send advance 


series has 


available before summer. 

The principal business at the Midwinter 
ACRL general membership meeting was a 
brief treasurer's the announce- 
ment of nominees for the spring election of 
ACRL officers. The nominees are listed in 
this of this brief 
meeting will be published. 

—Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


report and 


issue. No minutes very 
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News from the Field 


The library of the 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida, 


Acquisitions, Gifts, 
Collections 

has acquired the li- 
brary of the late Sir Noel Livingston, long- 
time and government ofhcial of 
Jamaica, B.W.I. This collection includes 
Notes of the Assembly from 1786 to 1863, 
a large number of books and pamphlets con- 
cerning the slave trade and slavery in the 
West collection of some thirty 
Jamaica from 1761 to 
1879, Parliamentary debates of Jamaica, an 
excellent set of Hans Sloane, 4 J oyage to 
the Islands Madera, Barbadoes and Jamaica 


in two volumes, 1707 and 1725, an excellent 


resident 


Indies, a 


Almanacs, ranging 


copy of James Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour 
of the 
well as 
descriptive publications. 

Northwestern University Library, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, reports the following recent ac- 


Island of Jamaica, London, 1825, as 


many other histories, journals and 


quisitions of importance: 
a. A 
Spanish plays (including some 330 written in 
the Catalan language) dating from 1750 to 
1950. Through the addition of this collec- 
tion to its already 
Spanish plays, Northwestern will have what 
is probably the largest collection of Spanish 
York. 


1,000 


collection of approximately 11,500 


substantial holdings of 


drama west of the state of New 
b. A approximately 
minor plays in German, written by 19th and 
and Austrian play- 
wrights. 
c. Several hundred volumes of important 


collection of 


century German 


works on the theory and history of music. 

d. A collection of several hundred volumes 
dealing with modern art, particularly French 
art and German expressionism. 

e. A complete collection of first editions of 
all the works of Seren Kierkegaard, famous 
19th century Danish philosopher, called by 
some “the father of existentialism.” 

All the collections mentioned above (a-e) 
were acquired by University Librarian Jens 
Nyholm during a recent book-buying trip to 
Europe. 

f. A collection of some 7,300 pamphlets 
1787 1799, and 

Constituting important 


printed between and some 


150 manuscripts. 
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material on the French Revolution, 


this collection contains significant statements 


source 


on a great variety of subjects and should be 
of interest to anyone doing research in 18th 
century continental history, law, political 
science, economics, education, and social in- 
stitutions, 

g. A collection of 
cluding many first editions) about N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, Danish 19th century poet, preach- 
“the father of 

This collec- 


some 200 volumes (in- 


er, and educator, known as 
the Danish folk high school.” 
tion, doubtless the largest of its kind in the 
United States, was presented to Northwestern 
University by Mrs. Herbert Lothe of Lake 
Forest and Aksel Nielsen of Chicago. It 
will be known as the J. Christian Bay Col- 
lection of Grundtvigiana in Dr. 
J. Christian Bay, Librarian Emeritus of the 
John Crerar Library. 

A rare book room, equipped with tempera 


honor of 


ture controls and protection trom strong day 
light, has been provided in the new College 
and Seminary Library, 
for a library of Bibles, known as the Paul 
Edwin Keen Bible Collection. The Bibles 
are available to interested in Bib 
The collection consists of dif 


Naperville, Illinois 


anyone 
lical research. 
ferent English versions and revisions of the 
New Testament, Old Testament, or the com- 
plete Bible. Out of a possibility of 262 items, 


the collection contains 214. Most of the 
Bibles are first editions, and are in many 
cases early printings. There are twenty 


1611, the date of the King 
Of the 
most important early English versions, there 
are first editions of Matthews—1537, Taver- 
ner—1539, Bishops—1 568, 
Theims—1582, Douai—1609-10, King James 
The collection is arranged on the 


items printed by 
James, and 30 items printed by 1620. 


Geneva—1 560, 


—IOLI. 
shelves chronologically. 

In addition to this main part of the col 
there are 68 still different English 
of the Bibles, as the 


lection, 
versions of “portions” 


Gospels, the Epistles, and the Psalms. Like- 
wise many miscellaneous items, including 
thirty different Greek texts of the New 


Testament, short Bibles, manuscript leaves, 
and curious Bibles, making a total of about 
700 volumes. 
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A collection of over 900 volumes of fine 
bindings was given to the library by the 
Haven Hubbard Home at New Carlisle, In- 
diana. ‘The best American, English and Rus- 
sian literature is amply represented, much 
of which can no longer be bought on the 
open market. It is also rich in standard 
works in history. 

The University of Maryland has acquired 
the scientific library of the world famous 
physicist and recent Nobel Prize winner, Pro- 
fessor Max Born. The volumes in this col- 
lection, which total 1369, not including re- 
prints and special papers, will be kept in the 
Engineering and Physical Sciences Library at 
the University in College Park. Professor 
Born retired last year from his position as 
protessor of physics at the University of 
Edinburgh and now lives in Western Ger- 
many. He shared the Nobel Prize in physics 
this year with Professor Walter Bothe of 


Heidelberg University. The award was 
granted for their research into the relations 
ot matter and energy. Professor Born is 


especially known for his important contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of quantum me- 
chanics and for his definitive treatise on the 
theory of optics. This acquisition by the Uni- 
versity will be of great value to the Univer- 
sity’s recently expanded program in physics 
research and teaching. The collection will 
be of great value also to scientific historians, 
tor it includes a unique collection of impor- 
tant material on the development of the 
quantum theory and the theory of optics. 


On the occasion of the sec- 
ond Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 
Evanston last August both Lake Forest Col- 
lege and Northwestern University libraries 
prepared special exhibits. The Lake Forest 
exhibit was described in the January, 1955, 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. 
Northwestern University Library's exhibit 
was perhaps as complex an undertaking as 


Exhibitions 


any library project in recent years. The ex- 
hibit on Christian unity portrayed the de- 
velopment of the ecumenical movement and 
was prepared by Mr. Joseph Komidar, chief 
ot Reference and Special Services, Miss Ruth 
Gustavsson, exhibit designer, and members of 
the reference department. 

Months in the planning, this outstanding 
exhibit required assiduous study and _ re- 
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search, wide reading, and the preparation of 
much special material. The result was a 
striking and informative guide to the ecu- 
menical or church unity movement covering 
the period 49 A.D. to the present. The ex- 
hibit was so arranged that the interested, 
intelligent, but uninformed and slightly rushed 
student or visitor could get a “viewer's di- 
gest” of the antiquity, continuity, and variety 
of movements generated to maintain Chris- 
tian unity. 

Ever since 69 A.D. when the first Chris- 
tians, who were of course the Jews, came 
from various places to Jerusalem to decide 
what to require of the Gentile converts flock- 
ing to their church, Christians have come 
together to discuss their common concerns. 

The exhibit showed how in the sixteenth 
century the Renaissance emphasis on free- 
dom and investigation was related to the 
Reformation with its zeal to bring the church 
back to New Testament simplicity. This 
was the period when Protestants broke from 
the Roman Catholic Church, and when they 
further divided among themselves. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
both Christian humanists and Christian mys- 
tics worked toward unity as they saw it. The 
first consciously “ecumenical” society—be- 
cause it was definitely founded on an inter- 
national, interdenominational basis—began in 
Basle, Switzerland, not far from the present 
Geneva headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Finally the exhibit related the story of the 
people and events directly behind the forma- 
tion in 1948 of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam. The World Coun- 
cil now has 161 member churches in 48 lands 
serving and cooperating with each other but 
under no compulsion to do so. 

The exhibit created so much interest that 
at the request of the WCC it has been sent 
to Geneva. There it was combined with parts 
of a photographic exhibit and sent on a tour 
through Europe and the United States. 
Finally, it is expected that the exhibit will 
find a permanent home in the headquarters 
of the World Council of Churches at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Those libraries with mov- 


Miscellaneous ing problems may be inter- 
ested to learn that 1,200 
lemon boxes loaned by two fruit companies 
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were used to move the 50,000 volumes into 
the new library building on the Santa Bar- 
bara Campus, University of California. 
While citrus boxes would scarcely be de 
rigeur in Illinois, it can be reported that the 
moving crew of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Department of Buildings and Grounds 
used self-stacking banana boxes to move 
books, papers, and personal effects, from 
Harris and Fayerweather Halls into Kresge 
Memorial Hall this summer. 

At the University of Pennsylvania Library 
last summer 519 orange crates were pur- 
chased at 15 cents each from a market salvage 
dealer, to shelve temporarily the books in 
the departmental Mathematics-Physics Li- 
brary. This was necessary because the stacks 
were to be dismantled and re-erected in a 
new building. The books were then moved 
in the crates in which they had been shelved 
(double when possible), and from which 
service had meanwhile been given. 

Case Memorial Library, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has completed microcarding its cata- 
log of Arabic printed books. The price of 
each set of 49 microcards is $8.00. Orders 
should go to E. L. Sheppard, Librarian, Case 
Memorial Library, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford 5. 

For a review of progress over the past 
five years and especially during the year 
1953-1954, see the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Midwest Inter-Library Corporation and 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center. Mr. 
Ralph Esterquest, the director, summarizes 
the five years thus: 

ist year (1040/50). We shaped our or- 
ganizational structure and formulated most 
of our basic policies; we developed our plan 
for financial self-support; and we designed 
our physical plant. 

2nd year (1950/51). We built our library 
building, and we spelled out our policies and 
procedures for the deposits and acquisitions 
programs. 

trd year (1951/52). We occupied our new 
building; we inaugurated the deposits serv- 
ice, transferring 340,000 volumes in our own 
truck; and we started an acquisitions pro- 
gram in a small way. 

gth year (1952/53). We had our first full 
year of operation: 250,000 volumes deposited, 

2,350 items circulated, acquisitions program 

dev eloped. 

sth year (1053/54). During this past year 
we continued full operations; saw further 


increase in the use of Center-housed mate- 
rials; and devoted extra attention to con- 
solidating our advance by lubricating and 
making minor adjustments in the new ma- 
chinery for smoother operation, by perfecting 
details of policy, and by organizing and cata- 
loging for use a substantial backlog of unas- 
similated materials received on deposit. 
With the end of the Rockefeller grant funds, 
we undertook full self-support of all operat- 
ing expenses. 


The Section’s pro- 
Reference Librarians’ gram at Midwinter 
Section News included a panel dis- 
cussion on the pro- 
posed revision of the cataloging code for 
author and title entries, entitled “The Ref- 
erence Librarian and the Card Catalog.” 
Participants were Hazel Keener (Crerar), 
Peter J. McCormick (Milwaukee Public), 
Lucile M. Morsch (Library of Congress), 
and Winifred Ver Nooy (University of Chi- 
cago), with Constance M. Winchell (Colum- 
bia) as moderator. As was expected, the 
catalogers were strong tor economy in cata- 
loging and the reference librarians feared its 
effect on their favorite reference tool. 

The chairman announced that the Section’s 
speaker at Philadelphia would be Colton 
Storm, director of Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society, and a rare book specialist. He 
will discuss local history collections, their 
importance, acquisition and care. This open 
meeting will be Thursday afternoon, July 7. 

The new Committee on 
Committee on Rare Books, Manuscripts 
Rare Books and Special Collections was 
appointed by the president 
of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries in January, 1954 and the member- 
ship, which follows, was announced at the 
Midwinter meeting of 1954: Gerald D. Me 
Donald, New York Public Library (chair 
man); Hannah D. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Lawrence C. Powell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Colton Storm, Western 
Reserve Historical Society; Clyde C. Walton, 
Jr., State University of lowa. Mr. Me- 
Donald presented a report at Minneapolis the 
following June and the Board of Directors 
of ACRL duly voted to establish a permanent 
Committee on Rare Books, Manuscripts and 
Special Collections under ACRL. 
No committee of the kind had previously 
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existed anywhere within the framework of 
the ALA and almost no conference programs 
had been devoted to the problems of librar- 
ians working closely with rare books and 
manuscripts. Even the somewhat tenuous 
connection of the ALA with the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, which served as par- 
tial recognition of the interests of librarians 
in rare books, had broken off after 1939. The 
increased concern of so many of our libraries 
with the acquisition and care of these special 
materials seemed to call for such a committee 
and the need was put before the ALA by 
John Ortemiller in a letter to David Clift 
recommending a committee or round table 
“limited to those actually engaged in dealing 
with rare books and manuscripts on a day-to- 
day rather than administrative level.” Mr. 
Ottemiller’s letter, written March 19, 1953, 
led to the information of the present Commit- 
tee. 

The stated purpose of the Committee is: 
to promote wider understanding of the value 
of rare books and manuscripts to scholarly 
research and to cultural growth; to encourage 
a more enlightened approach to the care, use, 
and identification of rare books in all li- 
braries; to provide a meeting place for the 
discussion of problems common to the rare 
book librarian; and to encourage librarians 
of these collections to become active and in- 
terested members of ACRL. 

As a help towards achieving its purpose 
the Committee hopes for a liaison with or- 
ganizations having similar interests, such as 
bibliographical societies, manuscript societies, 
historical societies, associations of collectors 
and booksellers. Accordingly a letter pre- 
senting the point of view of the committee 
was read by Lawrence C. Powell, president 
of the Bibliographical Society of America at 
the Society's January meeting in New York. 
It seemed fitting that this should be the first 
society to be approached. 

The Committee looks forward to holding 
open meetings at the Philadelphia conference 
and succeeding conferences of ALA, and to 
joint meetings with other organizations to 
be planned later. It invites correspondence 
with any librarian who feels that its counsel 
would be of some value and urges interested 
members of the ALA to take part in planning 
the future course of its work.—Hannah D. 


French, Wellesley College Library. 
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You're Invited is a new 
handbook issued by Idaho 
State College Library, Eli 
M. QOboler, librarian. Copies may be ob- 
tained at 10 cents each, in stamps, by writ- 
ing to the librarian at Pocatello, Idaho. 
Caroline Fraser and Cecil R. McLeod, 
staff members of the Detroit Public Library 
are compilers of Social and Scholastic Di- 


Publications 


rectory of Secondary Schools of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros.; available at 
$1.95 from Box $7, North End Station, De- 
troit 2, Michigan). Included are data on 
numbers of faculty and students, activities, 
publications, sports, libraries and audio-visual 
holdings, special classes, plant facilities, colors 
and mottoes of the public and private high 
schools of the state. 

The first edition of Dr. Benjamin Rush's 
Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Chem- 
istry, which appeared in 1770 and has been 
called the first American chemistry text, has 
been reprinted in facsimile by the Friends of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library. Dr. 
Rush, famous physician and patriot, delivered 
the lectures at the College of Philadelphia, 
now the University of Pennsylvania, where 
in 1769 he had become the first professor of 
chemistry in the nation’s first medical school. 
Five hundred facsimiles of the 1770 edition 
have been reproduced from a copy in the 
University’s possession. A search has dis- 
closed only one other copy of this edition, 
owned by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Rush republished the Syllabus in 
774 and 1783. Only one copy of each of 
these editions has been located—the earlier 
one at the University, the other in the li- 
brary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Hence, all four known copies of the Syllabus 
are in Philadelphia. 

Readings in General Psychology, edited by 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, has been 
issued by Barnes and Noble (College Outline 
Series, 1954, 437p., $1.75). The volume con- 
tains 195 selections from writings of leading 
psychologists. 

Duquesne University Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a Faculty Library Handbook 
(1953, 13p.), which contains instructions to 
faculty members on placing orders, as well as 
giving them some idea of sources and 
facilities. 

Evelyn Hardy is the author of Thomas 
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Hardy: A Critical Biography (New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1954, 342p., illus., $5.00). 
Miss Hardy, who is not related to her 
subject, has delved into the background of 


Hardy in order to reveal his personality in 


connection with his work. The author has 
made use of much unpublished material as 
well as published sources. 

Bovard of the Post-Dispatch, by James W. 
Markham (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1954, 226p., $4.00) is a 
biographical study of Oliver Kirby Bovard, 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch from 
1908 to 1945. This is a lively account of the 
work of the crusading editor, who regarded 
journalism as a social responsibility. 

Richard E. Haymaker is the author of 
From Pampas, Hedgerows and Downs: A 
Study of W. H. Hudson (New York, Book- 
man Associates, 1954, 398p., $5.00). This is 
an extended analysis of Hudson as an essayist 
comments on 


on the outdoors and of bis 


artistic, social, and philosophical 


There is also a chapter on Hudson's 


scientific, 
matters. 
fiction. 

Saul Herner is the author of “How 
Scientists Seek and Obtain Information,” in 
the January, 1954, issue of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

L. Susan Stebbing's Logic in Practice (New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1954, 90p., $1.50) 
has been issued in its fourth edition 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
issued British Broadcasting: A Bibliography 
1054 (1954, 35p., Is). 

Norwegian Conte mporary Book Design is 
Bulletin XI of the Margaret I. King Library, 
University of Kentucky Libraries (Lexington 
1954, 19p., illus.). 

College and university librarians contributed 
to the discussions that are now recorded as 
part of the “Proceedings of the Second Con- 
ference on Intellectual Freedom, 1953,” 
edited by Frederic J. Mosher. (ALA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom. Freedom of 
Book Selection, Chicago, ALA, 1954, 144p., 
$3.50). 


Librarians generally will be interested in 
the first American edition, based on the third 
(revised) English edition (1953), of 4rt and 
Industry: The Principles of Industrial Design 
(New York, Horizon Press, 1954, 239p., illus., 
$6.00). Material on American production is 
included. 

The Proceedings of the First International 
Congress of Medical Librarianship, London, 
June 20-25, 1953, edited by F. N. L. Poynter, 
is Vol. 3, 1954, of Libri ($8.00). This 491- 
page publication includes discussions of various 
phases of medical librarianship. Among major 
topics treated by the 66 contributors are the 
following: Role of the Medical Librarian in 
the World ‘Today, Historical Libraries, 
Classification, Medical Libraries ot the 
World, Education and Training tor Medical 
Librarianship, Centralization of Medical Li- 
brary Resources, and International Coopera- 
tion. An open forum, consisting of 14 papers 
on documentation in a medical library, index- 
ing, organization of the medical division in a 
university library, cost of medical and s« ientific 
periodicals, public relations, the medical li- 
brarian and research, problems and projects 
in the bibliography of psychiatry and psy 
chology, and other subjects, is also included. 
Many of the 47 representatives from the 
United States presented papers at the con- 
terence. 

Transistors and Their Applications: A 
Bibliography, 1048-1953, published in the 
Transactions of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
Professional Group on Electron De- 
vices, August, 1954, p. 40-77, and compiled 
by Alan R. Krull, librarian of the Techno- 
logical Institute Library (Northwestern Uni 
torm 


neers 


versity) is available in reprint upon 
application to the Technological Institute Li 
brary, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

The Educational 
NEA and The American Association of 
School Administrators have Public 
Education and the Future of America (Wash- 


ington, NEA, 1955, 98p., $1.50). 


Policies Commission of 


issued 


Addition to Building Approved 


The State Teachers College Board of Indiana met January 13, 1955, and approved the 


plans for an addition to the Library at Indiana State Teachers College. 


The addition will 


provide convertible stacks for over 150,000 volumes with space for reading and for library 
processing activities. The estimated cost of the addition is $400,000. 
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Books Received 


innual, 19054 in Encyclopedia of the Events An Introduction to Etruscan Art oy F. f. 

053 Edited by John J. Smith and others. 884 New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 144 
pages, plus 23 picture plates Illustrated with photo plates. $10.00 

graphs, maps, charts, cartoons, etc. Cumulative in 

dex covers § issues. New York and Chicago, Ameri- 

cana Corporation. Available in a variety of bindings. 

List price, $ 


The Origin of Russia. By Henryk Paszkiewicz. 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954. xii, 556 
$10.00, 

Sea Biology By N. B. Marshall. Pers 

Marshall New York, Philosophical Li 


Sic 


nnel Handbook. Des Moines, Public Library of 
Des Moines, 1954. 38 p. (Mimeographed) 
Preliminar Inventories, the Nati nal Archives of the 
\ Res d Mes a United States “Records of the Wage Ad 
an eprinte from « istory the . 
Scheel of tn justment Board”; No. 73, “Cartographic Records of 
+ K Rohdenbure Wee Vork Coal b U the United States Marine Corps ; No. 74, Records 
+x, umbia = he Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
versity Press, 1954 5-84 p 
1047-48"; No. 75, “Records of the Senate Committee 
ks and Publishing Lecture Series, Volume 1, 10532 on Interstate Commerce: Subcommittee to Investigate 
os4. which includes: “The Future of the Research Interstate Railroads, 1035-43." Washington, National 
Library and the Book Collector,”’ by Tames T. Babb; Archives, 1954 
s Pwentieth-Century Look at Nineteenth-Century Projects in Metal for the Home and School Shop. Re 
looks,”” by Jacob Blanck: “Freedom -and printed from Farm Arc Welding. Cleveland, James 
Success im Publishing,” by Howard F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, 1954. 351-420 p 
ones Boston, School of Library. Science, illus 50 cents 


{ C < ves P ‘ q Compiled by The Reference Test of the Uniterm System of Coord 
Melania Grace and » Louis A. Ryan. nate Indexing Prepared for the Armed Services 
Technical Intormation Agency Washington, Docu 
mentation, Inc., 16D 
Research and Information on Africa; Continuing 
’ Relations; in Annotated Bibliography Sources Washington, Library of Congress, 1054 
Prepared under the direction of the Commit vil, 70 p. 45 cents. 
Civil-Military Relations Research of the So 
ience Research Council. New York, Columbia 
Press, 1954. xiv, 140 p. $2 
Horking Papers \ stor f Ger 
By Werner B. Ellinger Washington, 


of Congress, 1054 ix, 66 p ( Mimeo 


American Library Association, 1054 vi, 
fa 


Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance By 
lohn Buxton New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1054. 
xi, 284 p. illus. $4.06 

Secial Work Practice in Community Organization By 
Helen D. Green Foreword by W. I. Newstetter 
New York, Whiteside, Inc., tos4. ix, 25 : 

Stephen Leacock; A Check-List and Index of his Writ 
ings. Compiled by Gerhard R. Lomer Ottawa, Na 
tional Library of Canada, 19054 ; 

Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stone: ga y 
John Esten Cooke. Edited by Richard tarksdale 
Harwell. Charlottesville, University of Virginia Press, 
1954. 77 p., illus. $3.50 


$4.00. 


f Confederate Collecting By Richard 

ile Harwell 2d ed With facsimiles and 

tion by Clifford Dowdey Charlottesville, Uni 

Virginia Press, 19053 

md ti Ser es ty John C. Spencer Lon 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1054. 

Guided Missile By Kenneth R 

Illus Published for “Flight.” 

Philosophical Library, 1054 292 p. 


Testimon against Profane Customs By Increase 
Mather Reprinted from the 1687 edition, with an 
introduction and notes by William Peden and a bib 

last Words Compiled by Edward S liographical note by Lawrence Starkey Charlottes 

ville, University of Virginia Press, 19053 so p 

Varied Bent (The Recent Part of Little Maga 
in Literature) By James B. May Corona, 
Sparrow Magazine, 1954 77 p. $1.50 


The Universe and You By Helen Howell Neal. On 
the basis of a manuscript by Herbert Vincent Neal. 
Laguna Beach, Calif., Carlborg-Blades, Inc., 1054 
xiv, 3226p. $4 

. U.S.1ANA; A Descriptive Check-List of 11,450 Printed 

Vise Man; A Search for Reasonable Cer Sources Relating to thore Parts of Continental North 

y Howard Matson Laguna Beach, Calif., America now Compising the United States Selected 

Inc., 1954 139 Pp. $3.00. by Wright Howes New York, R. R. Bowker Co 


1954 x, 656 p. $12.00 


New York, Philosophical Library, 1055 
$s 
A 


ral chology By Vergilius Ferm. 
Philosophical Library, 1955 xi, 336 p 


unting to 1025 By S. Paul Gar 
Ala., University of Alabama Press, 


1 900; 1 Series f Selections from the 
Georgiana Library of a Private Collector Series 1, Wallace Stevens: A Preliminary Checklist of His Pub 
“Some Notable Books in Georgia History”; Series 2, lished Writings 1808-1054 By Samuel French 
“Georgia Poets and Poetry”; Series 3, “Georgia Morse New Haven, Yale University Library, 1054 
Novels and Novelists.” Atlanta, Atlanta Public Li 
brarv, 1054 The Works of Nathaniel Lee, Vol. 1. Edited with in 

wun Collectors’ Guide: Old Guns for Profit. By Martin troduction and notes by Thomas B. Stroup and 
Rywell Harriman, Tenn., Pioneer Press, 1954. Arthur L. Cooke New Brunswick, N.J., Scare 


crow Press, 19054. v, 484 p $7.50. 


Position Open—Midwest 


Two men, M.S.L.S. or equivalent and ability for and interest in administration; one 
to take charge of circulation department and one for reference. Faculty status, one- 
month vacation; new building in residential neighborhood; salary $4,000-$5,000 depend- 
ing on qualifications. Write Director, University of Detroit Library, 4oo1 W. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Michigan. 
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Brief of Minutes 


ACRL Board of Directors 


Meeting, 
February 1, 1955, 
in Chicago 


Present were Board members, chairmen of 
committees, ACRL representatives on ALA 
Council, and guests. An agenda with support- 
ing documents had been distributed the pre- 
vious week. 

ACRL has never made a practice of formal 
The 


was criticism of 


President Lyle presided. 
approval of the published minutes. 
Board asked if there 
procedure for handling minutes, or sugges- 
There 


was 


tions for improvement. were none 
and it was voted that, 

the minutes be approved. 

Mr. Lyle reviewed the placement problem. 
He had appointed a subcommittee (Douglas 
W. Bryant, Kenneth R. Shaffer and John H. 
Orttemiller, chairman) to bring in a _ resolu- 
tion on ACRL’s position on placement. Mr. 
Ottemiller reviewed the placement work of 
ALA's Administration 
over the past few years. Its sub-committee 
recognized the need for placement, but ALA 
did not funds. If 
is charged for service, the organization may 
status. Mr. Orttemiller 


person representing colleges on 


Board on Personnel 


have the necessary a fee 
lose its 
is the only 
the sub-committee. He felt the 
assistance in representing college needs. Care- 


tax-exempt 
need for 


ful study had been made of the legal opin- 
ion that placement service might cause ALA 
A solu- 


separate 


to lose its present tax-exempt status. 
tion foundation support tor a 
placement service. 

Mr. Ottemiller gave a brief description of 
the Library Placement Exchange, a private 
venture just started by Foster Mohrhardt and 
Joseph Becker. 
tribution to an important need of the pro- 
Mr. Ottemiller explained that his 
because 
some state institutions are forbidden by law 
On question, Mr. 


was 


This was praised as a con- 


tession. 
resolution specified “state agencies” 
from advertising vacancies. 
Hamlin said that the legal hurdle to a formal 
ALA placement service seemed insurmount- 
able unless ALA were to give up its tax- 
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exempt status. Discussion turned to the cost 
of running a simple clearing house by ALA 
or ACRL. Mr. Lyle stated that the Otte- 
miller sub-committee had appointed 
with the idea they might recommend a clear- 
Now that the Mohrhardt-Becker 
service was started, it should receive a fair 
trial before ACRL tries anything similar. 
Library school placement was discussed. This 
is principally for the graduating classes. The 
chief problem is with those people who have 
had a few years of professional experience 
but are not widely The American 
College Bureau was praised for its place- 
ment work, but librarians are second to 
teachers in their interest. 

It was voted that the Board approve the 
resolution of the special committee on place- 


been 


ing house. 


known. 


ment, as follows: 
1) that libraries and librarians be encour- 
aged to support such emerging place- 
ment service ventures as the neu Li- 
brary Placement Exchange for an ex- 
perimental period of a few years. 
that libraries and librarians be like- 
wise encouraged to use the placement 
services of existing state agencies; and 
that the American Library Association 
Executive Board be urged to withhold 
final action on the establishment of an 
ALA placement service pending the re- 
sults of this period of experimentation. 
Mr. presented the proposed 
study of the financial problems of univer- 
sity libraries. The American Association of 
Universities has this. Presi- 
dent de Kiewiet of the University of Roch- 
ester leads the search for funds and will lay 
the groundwork for the appointment of a 
commission under AAU The 
AAU hopes to get a more detailed and pos- 
sibly more objective study of the library in 
higher education than was accomplished by 
the Millett study. The support of librarians 
will help Mr. de Kiewiet in his search for 
Mr. Logsdon’s resolution was read. 


Le son 


recommended 


sponsorship. 


funds. 
Discussion turned momentarily facetious over 
“scholars librarians.” Mr. 


the phrase and 
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Thompson wanted assurance that the study 
would include a broad cross section of Amer- 
ican universities and not be focused on the 
small AAU membership. After discussion, 
the resolution was reworded slightly, and the 
Board voted its approval that, 
ACRL endorse the proposal for a study 
of the university library, to be made by or 
under the direction of a commission spon- 
sored by the Association of American 
Universities. The Board suggests: 

1) that the study involve in appropriate 
ways not only administrative officers of 
universities but also members of university 
faculties and librarians; and 

2) that the study not be limited to the 
libraries represented in the membership of 
the Association of American Universities. 
Mr. Shipman presented the last quarterly 

report of the treasurer. On November 30 
the balance was $11,801.32, a considerable 
reduction from previous balances. In ex- 
planation he stated that in recent years ACRL 
had budgeted deficits but usually had sur- 
pluses. Recently the headquarters staff had 
been increased by 14 
spent more than usual, and income from 


positions. Sections had 


publications was reduced. 

The year 1953/54 had produced a deficit 
of approximately $3,400.00 and the current 
budget scheduled a deficit of $6,000.00,’ which 
would probably turn into an actual deficit of 
half that amount. ACRL should have a 
conservative budget the next year so that 
funds do not drop below the $8,000.00 level, 
which is the necessary financial cushion for 
ACRL (for explanation, see Board discus- 
sion reported in C&RL 14:433, October, 1953). 

Mr. Branscomb asked whether other divi- 
sions had financial reserves. Was ACRL 
liable to criticism for maintaining a surplus? 
Mr. Hamlin stated that the most severe criti- 
cism he had encountered personally in his 
office was caused by the surplus ACRL had 
run over the years. All divisions have some 
money in the bank and this constitutes an in- 
formal reserve or safety factor. 

A fear was expressed that ACRL mem- 
bership, which has grown steadily for some 
years, might level off or drop. “Empire- 
building in other sections” was suggested as 
an important possible cause. 

Miss Bennett reported for the ALA Wash- 
ington Office. In 1953 the Joint Committee 
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on Printing had voted to do away with the 
appendix volumes of the next bound sets of 
the Congressional Record. Some of this ma- 
terial was to be inserted in the day's proceed- 
ings and some was to be deleted. This action 
was taken by the Committee without any 
action on the floor of Congress. While much 
that appears in the Record “hasn't any busi- 
ness being there,” once printed in the daily 
Record it should not be deleted from the 
bound volumes. Letters of complaint to Con- 
gress have stressed the need to be more selec- 
tive about what appears in the daily Record 
and to include all of this in the bound vol- 
umes. It is expected that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing will reconsider the whole 
question shortly. 

Miss Bennett reviewed the Post Office 
attempt to repeal the book rate last year. In 
anticipation of a second attempt, a group of 
educational associations had drafted a postal 
bill of their own in order to have something 
positive for which to fight. The new postal 
bill (Post Office version) is very kind to the 
book rate but sets up an autonomous com- 
mission to adjust postal rates at will. Con- 
gress would never agree to that. Another 
postal bill is to be expected under Post Office 
sponsorship. 

The postal bill (educational association ver- 
sion) calls for book rate for scholarly bib- 
liography, music, academic theses, bound peri- 
odicals and “other library materials in 
printed, duplicated or photographic form or 
in the form of unpublished manuscripts.” 
This is entitled, “A bill to readjust postal 
rates on educational and cultural materials.” 

Another section of the bill deals with inter- 
national interlibrary loan and requests some 
provision to fit in with the Universal Postal 
Convention of 1952. 

The Library Services Bill has been reintro- 
duced and has the best chance of passing since 
1946. The only change is the definition of 
rural area. Thirteen senators and 23 House 
members are sponsoring the bill. Letters of 
support should be sent to Congressmen. 

Miss Bennett thanked the Board for the 
$300.00 appropriated for the Washington 
Office last July. She is using $50.00 of this 
for special promotion of the postal bill. 

A motion was made to support the postal 
rate bill. In discussion it was agreed to change 
this to support the library book rate section 
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of the postal bill. Mr. Heintz brought up 
the problem of postal charges for govern- 
ment documents sent to depository libraries. 
It was agreed that this vexing matter was not 
germane to the bill. Miss Bennett was 
troubled that librarians had not been more 
vocal about this postal charge for depository 
libraries. It was voted that, 

ACRL endorse and support the library 

book rate section of the last draft of the 

postal rate bill. 

President Lyle then thanked Miss Bennett 
for her appearance and turned to ACRL 
committee reports. Mr. Jolly reported a suc- 
cessful buildings institute held at Wayne 
University Library last weekend. The 83 
registrants included eight architects. The 
fine new building at Wayne and the co- 
operation of the library staff were praised. 
Mr. Jolly’s forthcoming safari to Africa was 
noted. Mrs. Dorothy Crosland takes his place 
as committee chairman. Mr. Jolly felt there 
was a need for another buildings institute in 
June. 

Mr. Alphonse Trezza reported plans for 
ACRL participation in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference (details given in “Notes from the 
ACRL Office”). The program reflects a desire 
to do something moderately different and to 
experiment with new techniques. It was em- 
phasized that sections were perfectly free to 
have their traditional programs or to omit 
them by joining in sponsorship of one ACRL 
general session. The Reference Section was 
already well along with its plans. Mr. Hamlin 
reviewed the best periods for other ACRL 
activities. Mr. Trezza expected the Tuesday 
lunch to cost $1.00-$1.50, the boat trip about 
the same, and the banquet $5.00-$6.00. A cir- 
cular requesting reservations for these events 
will be mailed out before conference (probably 
with the annual ballot in May). Mr. Lyle 
requested advice on the speaker for the ACRL 
banquet. 

Mr. Kraus reported for the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws. On the recommen- 
dation of his committee, the Board voted to 
approve the following proposed bylaw amend- 
ment (Article III, Sec. ta): 

Mail Votes. In the absence of a quorum, 

the President may authorize a mail vote. 

An affirmative vote of three-fourths of 

the voting directors of the Board shall be 

required to pass a question which has been 
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previously discussed and approved at an 

official meeting of the Board of Directors. 

An affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 

voting directors of the Board shall be re- 

quired to pass a question which has not been 
approved at an official meeting of the Board. 

On each mail vote, each voting director of 

the Board shall have the option of voting 

for the motion, against the motion, or to 
hold for discussion. 

To be made effective, this motion must be 
approved by the ACRL membership at its 
Philadelphia meeting. 

The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
is responsible for the preparation of the pro- 
posed ACRL organization manual. This 
manual is to explain ACRL to its members 
and prospective members in a way that should 
encourage interest in our professional asso- 
ciation and to serve as a handy reference tool 
for officers and workers in ACRL and ALA. 
An edition of 7500 copies is expected to cost 
$545. A proposed table of contents was pre- 
sented to the Board. Copies will be distributed 
to all ACRL members. 

The printing costs looked high to several 
present. It was stated that competitive bids 
would be secured. In expectation of Board 
approval, five pages of advertising had been 
sold. There was general approval of the 
manual as a device to build membership. No 
other division has had one. The problem of 
revision was discussed. The press run should 
probably be increased. It was voted that, 

ACRL approve the proposal for an ACRL 

organizational manual, with the provision 

that expenditures do not exceed the esti- 
mated expenditure of $545. 

On question, Mr. Kraus stated that much 
of the manual material was in hand, and that 
the history, which would require some care, 
would be done by Mr. Carlson in a few weeks. 
It should be published in June. 

Mr. Dix, chairman of the Committee on 
Relationships with Learned Societies, reported 
difficulty in coming to grips with this important 
assignment. It is essentially a problem of 
what ACRL can do to cultivate better rela- 
tions with scholars on the organization level. 
The committee was arbitrarily limiting its at- 
tention to learned societies at this time. There 
was need that notable acquisitions of libraries 
be given wider publicity in scholarly journals. 
More should be done to investigate such prob- 
lems as the subject cataloging needed by schol- 
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ars. In general, the ultimate purpose is to 
try to draw closer together these two groups 
which seem to have drifted apart a little. 

Mr. Lyle commented on the difficult assign- 
ment of this committee, and urged those pres- 
ent to take ideas for its progress to committee 
members—Paul North Rice, Ralph Shaw, 
Charles W. David, and Stanley Pargellis. 

Mr. Whiton Powell reported that the Du- 
plicates Exchange Union had two jobs: to op- 
erate the Union and to exercise leadership in 
the exchange of materials among libraries. 
The committee would appreciate any sugges- 
tions as to library exchange needs. This 
assignment ties in with the work of the U. S. 
Book Exchange. 

The absence, because of illness, of Eugene 
Watson, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
cruiting, was noted with regret. Mr William 
Jesse was not present to report for the Com- 
mittee on Standards. 

Archie McNeal reported that a chief re- 
sponsibility of the state representatives was 
membership promotion. They were attempt- 
ing to contact newcomers to the profession 
and newcomers to particular areas. State 
representatives are an extension of the head- 
quarters staff and should channel problems to 
headquarters. This group was ready to help 
with placement, but action at the Board meet- 
ing indicated their assistance would not be 
needed. Mr. Lyle said that the Ortemiller 
resolution should not eliminate the concern of 
the state representatives for placement prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Bentz reported that the Committee on 
Statistics needed more membership comment 
on statistics problems, a number of which were 
reported in the mimeographed agenda. Is the 
reporting form acceptable? Should it be the 
same for all types of libraries from large uni- 
versity to small junior college? Should it 
include data on audio-visual materials, days of 


vac ation, etc. ? 


Should the committee investi- 
gate inclusion of more libraries and more data 
and issue the report as a MONOGRAPH ? 

Mr. Tauber questioned just how useful the 
statistics are to individual librarians for their 
personal use. Would some other form of dis- 
tribution to place the statistics in libraries 
serve the purpose? A questionnaire was dis- 
cussed and Mr. Bentz called attention to his 
article in the last issue of C&RL which covered 
institutional use of the statistics. 

Mr. Rush urged committee chairmen who 
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wished to revise statements of committee func- 
tion to get the revisions to him at once for the 
Committee on Committees to review. 


Meeting, 
February 2, 1955, 
in Chicago 

Present were officers, directors, and several 
guests. President Lyle presided. 

Mr. Swank reported that the ALA-DCC 
Catalog Code Revision Committee had drawn 
up a statement of general cataloging objectives 
(printed on page 208 of this issue) and wanted 
wide study of these before another revision of 
the ALA Code was undertaken. Mr. Wyllis 
Wright, chairman of the Code Revision Com- 
mittee, emphasized that they wished to estab- 
lish firmly the general principles and then 
proceed with the detailed code. The com- 
mittee sought wide discussion and divergence 
of opinion. The code was to be discussed at 
the Reference Section meeting the next day. 
It was agreed to postpone action until the 
Philadelphia meeting. 

Mr. Lyle announced return of ACRL’s con- 
tribution ($200.00) to ho’s Who in Library 
Service. Sales had been sufficient for the 
Grolier Society to reimburse divisional con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Hamlin presented “The College Read- 
ing Program: A Proposal tor an Experimental 
Program at Selected Institutions to Develop 
Better Habits of Reading and Book Owner- 
ship in College Students.” This document 
outlined the problem, presented a working pro- 
cedure, and a budget of $249,000 to cover a 
three-year program. The proposal had been 
worked out by Mr. Hamlin in consultation 
with Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. Clift. If ap- 
proved by the Board, it would be considered 
by the ALA Executive Board. 

This proposal called for six experimental 
programs to be operated at six colleges for 
two and a half years under some over-all guid- 
ance. Each project leader would use various 
approaches to stimulate interest in books and 
the use of books. He would work through the 
library and the bookstore. Close cooperation 
with the teaching faculty at every step was 
assumed. The work of the project leader was 
likened to that of the chaplain, in that this 
program would not relieve a particular teacher 
or librarian of personal responsibility for 
guiding student reading any more than the 
religious program relieves a staff member of 
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personal responsibility for the moral and 
spiritual development of students. The po- 
tential role of the bookstore was emphasized. 
Provision was made for testing reading inter- 
ests and habits before, during, and after the 
experiments. (A few mimeographed copies 
of the proposal are available on request from 
the ACRL office.) 

Mr. Hamlin explained that he had taken a 
personal interest in this subject for several 
years. A previous proposal, considered at 
ALA and not used, had emphasized the meas- 
urement of reading habits of college students. 
The present proposal emphasized experimenta- 
tion and improvement although provision was 
made for some measurement. He emphasized 
that this was not to be a separate educational 
project, but to be built on existing programs. 
The experiments would focus attention on the 
need for better reading interests. It is hoped 
that some types of approach would prove their 
usefulness in stimulating interest in books. No 
sure-fire remedy or revolution was to be ex- 
pected, but the reading situation is now very 
bad and the program should contribute to 
improvement. 

Miss MacPherson described the reading 
program begun at Drexel recently. It was 
designed to broaden the horizons of engineer- 
ing students. In answer to a question, Mr. 
Hamlin stated that the program had been 
planned for two and a half years only in order 
to keep the cost within reasonable limits. An 
unusually successful program might be ex- 
tended. There would be difficulties in recruit- 
ing the staff. Mr. Jolly asked if the institu- 
tions to be included would have to make firm 
commitments to continue the program after the 
grant terminated. Mr. Hamlin felt that con- 
tinuation of the program should be a voluntary 
matter. Mr. Vosper felt the program should 
emphasize ways and means of stimulating 
reading in the normal pattern of operation and 
not require permanently an expensive new staft 
member. Beyond this, he felt that this was 
just the sort of project involving books and 
readers that should be very meaningful to the 
association. 

Mr. Hamlin stated that six institutions of 
varied size and type would presumably be 
selected. Six was not a magic number, only 
a handy one. Personnel for this work was 
discussed. He believed that one of the founda- 
tions would give the project serious considera- 
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tion when cleared by ALA. 

Mr. Lyle said that he believed thoroughly 
in the principle and idea back of the project 
but was troubled about the artificiality of the 
testing, the specialists, directors and secre- 
taries. He praised the headquarters office for 
its cooperation with the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. Mr. Moriarty objected that 
testing was very important. His president had 
told him that he didn’t have any idea what 
happens to students in the library. A start 
on the problem had to be made somewhere. 

Mention was made of readers’ advisory 
services in public and college libraries. Mr. 
Shores felt this proposal was a “side-show” 
because it was extra-curricular. Furthermore, 
it Was an approach to books alone, not to ideas, 
and therefore excluded audio-visual media. 
Mr. Hamlin acknowledged that the program 
could degenerate into a “side-show.” Almost 
any program can, in the wrong hands. 

On question from Mr. Swank, Mr. Hamlin 
stated that he had been in touch with a leader 
in the Association of College Bookstores. He 
felt that the college administration should be 
convinced of the bookstore’s educational role 
and responsibility. 

Miss Homes cited the direct efforts to 
stimulate book interests on her campus and 
felt her faculty would be much interested in 
the project. Miss Bond emphasized the need 
for the experiment to begin before college 
and continue after graduation. The National 
Book Committee has under consideration a 
study of high school reading interests. Sev- 
eral questioned the difficulties in getting well 
qualified librarians for a period of two and a 
half years. Mr. Hamlin admitted possible 
trouble, but felt the salaries and appeal of 
the project would draw good people. Leaves 
of absence would be difficult. It was asked 
whether the library had any responsibility for 
bringing students to books or whether this was 
entirely a faculty matter. 

During the discussion the chair had been 
turned over to Vice-President Vosper. He 
summed up the discussion by stating the project 
was important and the intent is approved but 
question remains about procedure and me- 
chanics. Mr. Branscomb suggested the idea 
be reformulated. It was the sense of the 
meeting that this is an important matter to 
be reviewed and brought up again at Phila- 
delphia. 
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Mr. Hamlin assured the directors that he 
had looked at the project so much that it 
brought spots to his eyes. He would be glad 
to lengthen or shorten or change it, but needed 
specific instructions. Criticisms seem to center 
on: 1) the lack of inclusion of non-book ma- 
terials, but he felt this one project would have 
to be centered largely on the one approach of 
ideas as expressed in books; 2) closer tie-up 
with faculty, and he admitted that success 
depended on faculty cooperation, and the proj- 
ect leader must be identified with the faculty; 
3) the “side-show,” artificial aspect of the 
program which some considered elaborate and 
grafted on, rather than an integral part of the 
college program. It was voted that, 

the “College Reading Program” presented 

by the Executive Secretary be referred back 

to him for further thought and revision, to 
be reconsidered at a later meeting of the 

Board of Directors. 

Mr. Shores reported action taken at the 
recent meeting of the Audio-Visual Committee 
(see Summary Reports of 1955 Midwinter 
Meetings, pp. 37-38). ’ 

A questionnaire was to be sent out to ACRL 
institutional members in order to produce a 
directory of audio-visual services and person- 
nel under library administration in ACRL 
member institutions. This would cost $40. 
The committee was negotiating with the Sta- 
tistics Committee to add to its form two ques- 
tions to bring out the library holdings of A-V 
materials and the amount budgeted for library 
A-V materials. The proposed ACRL MONO- 
GRAPH on A-V materials in college libraries 
was being pushed. The work has been care- 
fully divided and the target date set for sum- 
mer publication. $75 was requested to expe- 
dite this. (The committee has cooperated 
with the Division of A-V Instruction of NEA 
on its Brochure No. 4 which concerns college 
use of these media. DAVI felt each group 
should go ahead with its own publication.) 
Plans have been made to use two pages in 
every issue of C&RL as a clearing house of in- 
formation on A-V services. The committee 
will prepare copy. The ACRL committee 
will cooperate with the ALA Board in the 
pre-conference A-V institute in Philadelphia, 
July 2 and 3. $100 was requested to cover 
the travel expense of a non-librarian speaker 
at the institute. 

Discussion turned to the sum requested to 
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expedite the MONOGRAPH. The money was 
needed to help assemble the material and for 
clerical help. Was this a proper treasury ex- 
pense or a MONOGRAPH expense? Could it be 
charged to the Publications Committee budget ? 
Mr. Shores raised the question of how ACRL 
would budget funds needed for research that 
would result in MONOGRAPH publication. No 
ready solutions to these problems were offered. 
Mr. Shores suggested his committee use its 
$75 for the MONOGRAPH and be granted the 
other sums requested. Mr. Hamlin suggested 
the expenses of the institute were covered by 
the registration fee. Mr. Vosper urged clari- 
fication of the institute’s financing before vot- 
ing the money for a speaker. 

Mr. Rush stated that the committee had 
gotten off to a fine start and was simply re- 
questing $140 additional. He urged approval 
of the request. Concern was expressed that 
the Board might be going over the head of the 
Publications Committee in granting funds for 
the MONOGRAPH. The Board was not sufh- 
ciently informed about the research for which 
this sum was requested. Mr. Shores gave 
assurance that the money was for research 
and not for preparation of the publication. 
It was voted that, 

ACRL grant a $140 increase in the budget 

of the Committee on Audio-Visual Work 

for the support of its several projects. 

Mr. Lyle had arranged a meeting the pre- 
vious evening for the ACRL representatives on 
ALA Council and Mr. Moriarty, the ACRL 
member of the Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions. Mr. Moriarty reported that the faith- 
ful who had listened for three hours to his 
explanation of the committee’s report should 
not be troubled again. The committee had 
worked for two years on its report, which 
must now be held in abeyance until the man- 
agement survey of ALA is completed. He 
spoke at length on the detailed, careful exam- 
ination being made by the survey. The com- 
mittee will have the management survey report 
in time to bring to Council in Philadelphia 
some firm recommendations. In general, the 
committee's philosophy is to make ALA a rep- 
resentative body controlled by representatives 
from the various divisions. They would have 
appointees on those ALA boards which they 
were willing to support. The day-to-day op- 
eration of headquarters would be on a cabinet 
basis, with Mr. Clift as executive officer. On 
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question, he made clear that divisions without 
staff at headquarters could participate in 
meetings of the secretaries through their off- 
cers or representatives. 

Mr. Moriarty suggested his committee 
would appreciate approval of the representa- 
tive idea. The directors felt that action should 
be postponed until the final report was out. 
Appreciation was expressed for the work of 
the committee. 

The agenda included a report of estimated 
costs for changing C&RL from a quarterly to 
a bi-monthly. Additional advertising revenue 
should more than offset cost increases, pro- 
vided the number of pages per year remained 
approximately the same. Mr. Tauber re- 
ported a monthly C&RL was a long-term goal. 
He saw no great editorial problems in in- 
creased frequency. There has always been 
interest in carrying position ads and these 
might be practical in a bi-monthly. Manu- 
scripts would be no problem even if size should 
be increased another year. Eighty to 100 ar- 
ticles are rejected annually; the editor solicits 
a good many papers. 

Discussion turned to the personnel news, 
which the editor thought should be reduced. 
There was active discussion of policy for the 
selection of individuals to be given extended 
coverage. 

Mrs. Spigelman reviewed for the Board the 
cost estimates of the bi-monthly. Included was 
a subscription increase from $4.00 to $4.50. 

Mr. Orne, chairman of the Publications 
Committee, was asked to comment. He stated 
“the firm conviction that the budgeting methods 
—descriptive budgeting methods—for publi- 
cations have not been realistic or accurate; that 
the Board of Directors must consider at length, 
seriously, and reach a conclusion concerning 
what portion of funds .. . will be put into 
publications .. . No real publications program 
can be defined or laid down until this is 
known.” (The financial report of C&RL, the 
principal point at issue, is prepared and made 
public by the ALA comptroller as a part of the 
ALA treasurer's Report. It is audited as a 
part of the ALA audit. The report is available 
to any ALA member on request. The budget 
for C&RL is drawn up by the ACRL executive 
secretary and the ALA comptroller in consul- 
tation. It is mimeographed and distributed 
widely to ACRL officers and is furnished 
ACRL members on request.) Mr. Orne felt 
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there were hidden costs. The financial state- 
ments for both the journal and the MONo- 
GRAPHS did not include all the costs. The 
association should know how much of its 
money is devoted to publications. On question, 
it was acknowledged that one of the hidden 
costs was that referred to on the C&RL budget 
as follows: “No office salary is charged against 
the cart budget although a good deal of time 
is spent on C&RL by the publications officer and 
the clerk-typist.”. Mr. Hamlin acknowledged 
that there were many hidden costs which he 
would not attempt to analyze, just as there 
was hidden income. There was the time he 
devoted to publications, the heat and light for 
the office, and there were the membership dol- 
lars which the journal helped to produce. Mr. 
Orne felt that all costs attributable to publi- 
cations should be shown as such. 

Mr. Logsdon commented that the associa- 
tion could knock itself out in maintaining a 
continuous cost accounting system. A thor- 
ough examination might be made at long inter- 
vals. It was important to know if the change 
to bi-monthly publication involved a significant 
increase in headquarters time. Mrs. Spigel- 
man felt no significant increase was involved. 
Mr. Hamlin estimated this factor as costing 
less than $500. 

It was suggested that a portion of member- 
ship payments should be assigned to the jour- 
nal so that the term “subvention” could be 
eliminated. Mr. Logsdon recommended that 
the subscription price be changed as infre- 
quently as possible, and that if the size of 
the journal increases the price be moved up to 
$5.00. 

Mr. Orne stated that his committee fa- 
vored the bi-monthly “without reference to 
budget .. . there were two provisos: one, that 
the quality of the material not be lowered; 
and, two, that it is within the financial possi- 
bilities of ACRL.” It was voted that, 

the Board approve the proposal for pub- 

lishing COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

on a bi-monthly basis effective with the 

calendar year 19506. 

Mr. Shipman reviewed procedures for han- 
dling divisional funds. ALA headquarters 
acts as agent for some divisions, keeps the 
money at headquarters, and disburses on au- 
thorization of the proper divisional officer. 
ACRL keeps a savings account and a checking 
account directly in the hands of the treasurer, 
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although some of its funds are handled by 
ALA. All accounts are the legal responsi- 
bility of ALA and the auditors recommend 
that all the funds be handled at headquarters. 
ACRL would continue to authorize all pay- 
ments. The comptroller would act as agent 
for the division without charge. ACRL can 
continue to draw interest on its savings ac- 
count. The treasurer would become a budget 
watchdog and have more time for the devel- 
opment of budget proposals. 

Mr. Low was present as chairman of the 
ALA Finance Committee, which is respon- 
sible for the ALA audit. He reported that 
the auditors were concerned about the lack of 
record at ALA of thousands of dollars as- 
signed to divisions. Furthermore, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau requires complete records 
from tax-exempt and present 
arrangements do not allow full and complete 
reports. The Finance Committee feels con- 
solidation of funds at ALA is desirable. It 
was voted that, 

ACRL turn over to ALA-the handling of 

divisional funds provided there is no addi- 

tional cost to the association for such serv- 


associations, 


ice. 

Mr. Rush was requested to present the 
statement of tenure of ALA staff, which all 
the divisions were requested to study. The 
present statement excludes executive secre- 
taries from tenure, gives it to professional staff 
after two years, and to business staff after one 
Proper allowances are made for term 
appointments, work or be- 
havior, financial emergency, discontinuance of 
activity, etc. After brief it was 
voted that, 

ACRL approve the ALA tenure statement. 

Mr. Orne was requested to report further 
for the Publications Committee. It recom- 
mended that the committee have continuity 
by establishing a term of office for committee 
membership, with some new members every 
year. The same device should be applied 
to the editorial boards of the various publica- 
tions. Mr. Hamlin read the constitutional 
provision regarding the annual appointment 
of ACRL committee members. The commit- 
tee felt there was need for a more formal 
establishment of certain program responsibili- 
ties and this requires more than the informal 
continuity of past years. Mr. Vosper sug- 
gested this problem be considered by the Com- 


year. 
unsatisfactory 


discussion 
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mittee on Committees. It was voted that, 
the matter of continuity in the membership 
of the Publications Committee and its sev- 
eral editorial committees be referred to 
the Committee on Committees to establish 

a term of office for the membership and a 

rotating term of office after an initial 

period. 

The Publications Committee recognized the 
very valuable contribution of the MONOGRAPH 
series to ACRL. There was need for a 
group of associate editors. It is suggested 
that C&RL, the MONOGRAPHS and any other 
series follow the same pattern in the appoint- 
ment of editorial boards. Associate editors 
should be nominated by the editor to the Pub- 
lications Committee. When approved, the 
appointment will be made by the president. 
Mr. Thompson pointed out that the editor 
of C&RL is responsible directly to the Board 
of Directors and not to the committee. The 
other two publications (MONOGRAPHS and 
MICROCARDS) are the creatures of the com- 
mittee. 

Action was needed at once to recreate the 
board of editors for the ACRL MONOGRAPHS. 
Mr. Maxfield had several manuscripts with 
him at the moment and could not handle all 
the work. Mr. Hamlin stated that he knew 
the need was immediate and pressing. It was 
voted that, ; 

associate editors of sub-series be selected 

by the editor of the sub-series, that these 

appointments be approved by the Publica- 
tions Committee, and that the final ap- 
pointment be made by the ACRL president. 

The Publications Committee had discussed 
the MICROCARD series but had no recommenda- 
tions to make at this time. 

On the recommendation of Miss Bennett 
and motion by Mr. Vosper, it was voted that, 

the ACRL Board of Directors endorse and 
support the Federal legislation known as 
the Library Services Bill and urge all 
ACRL members to contact their members 
of Congress to support this measure, which 
would extend and improve public library 
services to the people of our country now 
without such service or with inadequate 
service. 

Next the Board considered the current 
budget for cart. Mr. Orne reiterated the 
opinion that the members of ACRL do not 
know what portion of their money is being 
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assigned to publications, how assigned, how 
expended, and what the ACRL staff are 
doing to earn their salaries. Mr. Lyle felt 
that a request for information along these 
lines should be directed to the president of 
the association in writing and the president 
would undertake to secure such information 
as is needed. It was voted that, 


the ACRL approve the budget for cor- 


LEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES as outlined 

in the agenda. 

The Pure and Applied Science Section had 
voted to ask the Board to request permission 
to reproduce the catalog of the Vicksburg 
Waterways Experiment Station. After dis- 
cussion, it was decided to refer the matter 
to the executive secretary. 

—Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


General Considerations on Catalog Code Revision 


Your comments and discussion of the following considerations are requested. Send these 
comments to Raynard Swank, Stanford University Libraries. 


(This statement was prepared by the ALA-DCC Code Revision Committee— 
Wyllis E. Wright, chairman) 


1. A library catalog is primarily a finding list, i.e., a means of locating a particular item in the 
library's collection, and only secondarily a reference tool. 
The primary purpose of the catalog is to show whether the library has a particular item 
of which the author, the title or the subject is known, to show what the library possesses 
by a given author or on a given subject, to distinguish among various issues and editions 
of any given work and between similar works, and to locate each item in the collection. 
Information about the author or the work not needed for these purposes should not be 
included. 
2. Economies in the construction of the catalog should be emphasized up to the point where 
they would result in a clear and demonstrable loss of economy in meeting a valid reference 
need. 
The principal emphasis should be placed on economical cataloging. Although it is true that 
information placed once on a catalog card may save a hundred-fold repetition of a search 
for that information on the part of the reference staff, it is also true that information is 
placed on a hundred catalog cards which is used only on one. The burden of proof of need 
for extraneous information should rest on the public departments. 
3. Code revision should proceed without regard to the amount of recataloging of materials at 
present in the catalog which may be involved. 
We believe that the time has come when we must have a complete reevaluation of our 
rules and our practices. If a new code is to be a substantial improvement over the old, it 
cannot be the result of compromises based on the amount of materials previously cataloged 
under each specific rule. We believe that the ingenuity of catalogers is sufficiently great P| 
so that necessary alterations from the old cataloging to any new system can be done within j 
the available funds of any institution. \ 
4. The proposed code is a code for author and title entries, and such as would serve for the 
construction of an author-title catalog covering all types of library materials. 

Without prejudging the merits of a unified or divided catalog, we do not believe that we 
can usefully combine a code for subject entries with one for authors and titles. (This does 
not, however, exclude recommendations for subject entries in certain cases where there is 

legitimate argument as to whether the entry represents a subject relationship or a quasi- 

auctorial “added entry” relationship.) On the other hand, rules for descriptive cataloging 

| should be reintegrated with the code, particularly in the case of special materials such as 
maps, serials, music, etc. 
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Personnel 


Paut Buck was born and brought up, as 
he likes to tell, in Columbus, Ohio, “around 
the corner from the 
Public Library,” and 
he made good use of 
that fact throughout 
his youth, He took 
his undergraduate 
work at State 
University, where he 
was one of the very 
few students in his 
generation who man- 
aged to obtain stack 
access in the univer- 
sity library. At Har- 
vard, where he came for postgraduate 
work in history, he spent much of his time 
reveling in the historical collections in the 
Widener building. As a member of the staff 
of Dunster House at the time of its organiza- 
tion, he had a large part in building up the 
collection in the House Library. His Road 
to Reunion, published in 1937 and awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize in History the following 
year, showed clearly that Paul Buck realized 
the importance of libraries and knew how to 
use them as well. His associate professorship 
and the office of associate dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences came in 1939; within 
three years he had so proved his administra- 
tive ability that in 1942 he was appointed dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and at the 
same time he became professor of history. 
While the administrative duties of his new 
position undoubtedly interfered with his teach- 
ing career, they were unable to break down 
his library interest and connections. Presi- 
dent Conant, when he became deeply involved 
in defense problems in Washington, left the 
chief educational problems to Dean Buck and 
also arranged to have the librarian of Har- 
vard College report directly to him. Dean 
Buck became provost as well as dean in 1945, 
and assumed the top responsibilities which had 
previously been carried by the president for 
the university library as a whole, responsibili- 
ties which he continued to hold after President 
Conant’s return to Cambridge until he re- 
signed the provostship in 1953. 

These had been years of important develop- 


Paul Buck 
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ments in the university library. The New 
England Deposit Library, the first of the co- 
operative storage warehouses for infrequently 
used books, and the Houghton building for 
rare books and manuscripts were completed 
just after the United States entered the war. 
The Lamont Library, completed in January, 
1949, was indirectly the result of the publica- 
tion of General Education in a Free Society, 
the report of a committee of which Dean 
Buck was chairman. During the decade of 
the 40's, the University authorities transferred 
to the Harvard Library millions of unre- 
stricted money, and in all this Paul Buck had 
apart. In 1948, on the joint recommendation 
of Provost Buck and the librarian of Harvard 
College, it was decided to transter the Har- 
vard College Library from its position as an 
independent department of the University to 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in order to 
unite it with the group for which most of its 
work was done, and at the same time to 
connect it with a part of the University that 
received tuition. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to state that, if any university administra- 
tive oficer who was not a librarian has ever 
been directly associated with and cognizant of 
library problems, Paul Buck has been that 
man. 

In 1953 when the team of Conant and 
Buck that had directed Harvard's educational 
program during the trying war and postwar 
years was dissolved by Mr. Conant’s retire- 
ment to become High Commissioner of West- 
ern Germany, Mr. Buck, following eight 
months as chairman of the administrative 
committee of the Harvard Corporation, drew 
a sigh of relief and looked forward with 
pleasure to the prospect of a well-earned sab- 
batical for foreign travel and the opportunity 
of then going back to teaching history. But 
this was not to last. After months of effort, 
led by President Pusey and backed by others, 
Mr. Buck was persuaded that his greatest 
contribution to Harvard in the years ahead 
would be in the library. As a result, in the 
summer of 1955 he will take over the reins 
as director of the university library and 
librarian of Harvard College. 

The appointment may have come as a 
surprise to those who did not know Paul 
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Buck's interest in libraries, but this interest 
is not new. As he said at the Monticello Con- 
ference of the Association of Research 
Libraries late in October: “I used to find the 
resources of the Harvard Library very help- 
ful when attracting professors to our faculty. 
Our salary scale, which is rather high, was 
less important: living costs vary, and so do 
people's habits in using money. The most im- 
portant consideration was the morale of the 
faculty, which involved the University’s 
policies with regard to academic freedom and 
the way in which a professor is allowed to 
operate. Second only to this in importance 
was the library. In terms of cash, I should 
estimate it was worth three thousand dollars 
a year per man. This is a consideration that 
should not be lost sight of by those who ad- 
minister great universities.” 

Those who know the challenge that is pre- 
sented by the largest university library in the 
world can understand Paul Buck's decision to 
accept the directorship at Harvard. Those 
who heard him speak at Monticello can hardly 
doubt the contribution that—with his ability, 
his background in library problems, and his 
interest in libraries and their place in a uni- 
versity—he will make to Harvard and to the 
research libraries of the country.—Keyes D. 


Metcalf. 


James J. Hestin has been appointed assist- 
ant director of libraries of the University 
of Buffalo and he re- 
ported to his new 
post on March 1. 
For the past two and 
a half years he has 
been a member of the 
staff of the New 
York Public Library; 
since August, 1953, 
first assistant in the 
American History 
Division. 

Dr. Heslin is a 
newcomer to library 
work, but he has already demonstrated that he 
has found his true vocation. Born and bred 
in Massachusetts, he attended St. John in 
North Cambridge and received his B.S. from 
Boston College. He first turned to the field 
of merchandising but his career was inter- 
rupted by army service, 1943-1946, which 


James J. Heslin 


took him to the Philippines and Japan. 
Soon after his return he re-entered Boston 
University to begin graduate study in history. 
A teaching fellow while studying at the Uni- 
versity, he received his Ph.D. in 1952. He 
then moved to New York where he began 
the practice of librarianship at NYPL and 
the study of librarianship at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. He was 
graduated cum laude in 1954. 

A scholar both by inclination and attain- 
ment, Dr. Heslin’s philosophy of libraries 
(and he has one) is a happy combination of 
the traditional humanist and the modern ex- 
plorer. The qualities that have made him 
unusually successful as a discussion leader 
in the American Heritage Program, Library 
Journal book reviewer, and reference librar- 
ian, give high promise of his success as library 
administrator and _ professional leader.— 


Gerald D. McDonald. 


Epwarp Hirscu assumed his duties 
as librarian and professor of history, State 
Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 
on February 1, upon 
his return from 
Western Germany. 
Dr. Hirsch had 
served as librarian of 
Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on- Hudson, from 
1936 until 1954. He 
went to Germany in 
June, 1954, having re- 
Felix Edward Hirsch ceived a research 

grant from. the 
American Philosophical Society for his study 
of Gustav Stresemann; at the same time, he 
was a visiting member of the History Depart- 
ment at the Technische Hochschule, Karls- 
ruhe, and lectured also at several universities 
and, on invitation by HICOG, at most U. 5S. 
Information Centers in Western Germany. 

Dr. Hirsch is no stranger to the campus in 
Trenton, having taught courses in library 
science in summer sessions in 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1948 and 1951. Prior to 1934 he was 
political editor of the National Zeitung 
(Berlin) and of the Berliner Tageblatt. He 
has lectured in Canada at the invitation of 
the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, and has served on the New York 
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Board of Regents Committee on the Integra- 
tion of College and University Library Re- 
sources in New York State. He is a frequent 
contributor of articles on historical, political 
and professional topics to American and 
European scholarly and general periodicals. 

Dr. Hirsch received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Heidelberg in 1923 and his 
B.S. from the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University in 1940. He is a member 
of the ALA (ACRL representative to Coun- 
cil), the New York Library Association, 
AAUP (having served at Bard College also as 
professor of history), the Board of Directors 
of the American Council on Germany, and the 
American Historical Association. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Feist Hirsch was the re- 
cipient of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Fellowship for completing her 
research for a biography of the Portuguese 
humanist Damiao de Goes (1502-1574) during 
1954/55. She is remaining in Europe to 
finish her study but will join the family at 
the end of the period. Dr. and Mrs. Hirsch 
and their sons will be most welcome on this 
state teachers college campus —Ethel M. 


Fair. 


The University of Richmond, about to 
occupy new quarters in a new library building, 
is also to have a new 
librarian. Ray W. 
FRANTZ, JrR., has been 
appointed librarian, 
the appointment effec- 
tive January, 1955. 

Mr. Frantz has 
been at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois com- 
pleting work on his 
Ph.D. English. 
He came to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 
1948, obtained his 
M.S. from the Library School in 1949. He 
also earned his M.A. in English there. He 
worked in various departments in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois libraries on a part-time basis 
while doing graduate work, but his full-time 
library experience at Illinois was in the Acqui- 
sitions Department. Mr. Frantz was born 
in Kentucky but grew up in Nebraska. He 
took undergraduate work at Grinnell College 
and at the University of Nebraska, from 


Ray W. Frantz, Jr. 
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which he received the A.B. degree in 1948. 
His father is professor of English at the 
University of Nebraska. During World War 
II, Mr. Frantz served in the infantry in the 
European theatre. 

In 1951 he married a fellow student and 
staff member of the University of Illinois 
libraries, Doris Methvin, now assistant refer- 
ence librarian at Illinois. Mrs. Frantz 
received her library school degree in 1951, 
prior to which she was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Library and the recipi- 
ent of U-T’s first Mary E. Baker Library 
Scholarship award. 

These two fine young people will prove to 
be a major human and professional acquisition 
for Richmond-area librarianship, as well as 
for the University of Richmond. We wel- 
come Ray into, and Doris back into, the south- 
eastern region.—JV illiam H. Jesse. 


Oran V. Cook was recently promoted to 
associate librarian at the University of North 
Carolina Library. 
This promotion rec- 
ognizes Mr. Cook's 
long and faithful ser- 
vice beyond the call 
of duty, his remark- 
able devotion to the 
University and its 
library, and his su- 
perior performance as 
assistant librarian. 

A North Carolin- 

Olan V. Cook ian by birth, Mr. 
Cook attended Mars 
Hill Junior College and University of North 
Carolina where he received his A.B. degree 
in 1929. While working as a student assistant 
in the University Library he completed his 
library degree there in 1932. In 1935 he 
took graduate library training at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. From 1931 to 1940 he held 
the posts of education librarian, documents 
librarian and head of the circulation depart- 
ment. In 1940, when Dr. Carl White was 
librarian, he became assistant librarian. 

One of Mr. Cook’s outstanding contribu- 
tions has been in the field of rare books, 
incunabula and the history of books and 
printing. In 1939 and 1940 he compiled and 
published a list of the IJncunabula in the 
Hanes Collection of the University of North 
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Carolina. As associate professor of library 
science, he has taught “The History of Books 
and Libraries” in the University of North 
Carolina School of Library Science for the 
past several years. 

Mr. Cook has also been interested in the 
field of government publications and, with 
G. F. Shepherd, Jr., edited the first seven 
volumes of the Monthly Checklist of Official 
North Carolina Publications, 

As assistant librarian for the past 13 years, 
under the director of libraries, Charles E. 
Rush, Mr. Cook developed into an all-round 
administrator. He shared with Mr. Rush 
the responsibility for the over-all operation of 
the main library and 14 departmental librar- 
ies in budgeting, personnel, coordination of 
technical services as well as public services. 

Mr. Cook's keen, practical mind, his atten- 
tion to details, his endless energy and capacity 
for work served the University well during 
the planning and building of the new addition 
to the library which was dedicated in 1952. 
With Mr. Rush, he participated actively in 
the planning and completion of the details that 
are a part of more than a million dollar build- 
ing program. 

Mr. Cook’s continued experience at the 
University and his pervasive knowledge of the 
library’s operations will be an invaluable aid 
to Dr. Andrew H. Horn, the new librarian, 
in his efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
the library in the teaching and research pro- 
gram of the University —J. T. Littleton. 


Samuet J. Martno has been librarian at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, since July 1, 
1954. For two years 
prior to coming to 
Indiana, Mr. Marino 
was assistant director 
of libraries at the 
University of Mis- 
Here he 


sound 


sissippl. 


demonstrated 
administrative judg- 
ment, and during 
the 1952-53 academic 
year acted for the di- 
rector in a_ total 


Samuel J. Marino 


administrative capacity. 
Born in New England, Mr. Marino went to 
Louisiana State University on a music scholar- 


ship where he received his B.A. degree in 1940. 
After experience in the army as a prisoner- 
of-war censorship examiner, and doing liaison 
work with the Italian Army as special serv- 
ice ofhcer for the Naples area, he returned 
to LSU and was awarded the B.S. in LS. 
degree in 1948. He received his M.A. in 
French the following year. 

Mr. Marino’s library experience includes 
service at LSU from 1946 to 1948 as romance 
language librarian, gift and exchange li- 
brarian, and chief searcher. During 1949-51 
he was serials librarian at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. In 1951-52, Marino studied at 
the University of Michigan where he received 
the A.M. in L.S. degree and completed the 
residence requirements for the doctorate. He 
is presently working on his dissertation, 
“French-American Periodicals to 1825.” 

In his new assignment, Mr. Marino will 
have an opportunity to plan the remodeling of 
the library, including the building of a new 
wing. Indiana State Teachers College is 
fortunate in having attracted a man whose 
primary objectives are the development of 
harmony within the staff by encouraging par- 
ticipation in policy making, and giving service 
to the library community by building close re- 
lations with the administration, faculty, and 
students. His sincere interest in the library 
profession, his tireless energy, and his intelli- 
gent approach to all problems, assure Sam im- 
mediate success in his new position —Dale M. 
Bentz. 


RutH FRENCH Strout has been appointed 
assistant professor in librarianship, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, for 
the academic year beginning in the fall 
quarter, 1954. Dr. Strout will have re- 
sponsibility for courses and research super- 
vision in the field of the technical processes and 
will also have charge of the “Induction Train- 
ing Program” which is part of the core cur- 
riculum in the School. 

Dr. Strout received her Ph.D. in classics 
at the University of Illinois in 1935, following 
graduate study at Yale. She has taught 
classics and the history of art, and has been 
a member of the research staff in classics at 
Illinois and in ancient history at Indiana Uni- 
versity. She received her B.S. in librarianship 
from the University of Minnesota in 1945, and 
joined the staff at Minneapolis Public Library 
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as art librarian in that year. In 1949 Dr. 
Strout accepted a “guest faculty” appoint- 
ment in the University of Denver Library 
School and subsequently became a _ regular 
member of the faculty with the rank of as- 
sociate professor—a position she held until the 
fall of 1953. She spent the year 1953-54 
teaching at the Japan Library School. 


Roscoe Rouse, JR., was appointed librarian 
of Baylor University on September 8, follow- 
ing a year as acting 
librarian. Mr. Rouse 
was born in Georgia 
in 1919 and attended 
public schools in Val- 
dosta. After war- 
time service in Eu- 

. rope as navigator with 

: the rank of lieutenant 

in the Air Force, he 

4 went to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma to 

Roscoe Rouse, Jr. secure a B.A. in L.S. 

degree and later com- 
pleted an M.A. degree from the same insti- 
tution, with a thesis in the field of censorship 
of literature. He is working during the sum- 
mers on a doctorate at the University of 
Michigan. 

Following his graduation from _ library 
school, Mr. Rouse went to Northeastern 
Oklahoma State College as assistant librarian, 
then served as acting librarian for two years 
during the illness of the librarian. He joined 
the staff of Baylor University in 1952 as circu- 
lation librarian, after completing the master’s 
degree. Earlier he had worked as a student 
assistant in the University of Oklahoma 
Library. 

One of his particular interests is in educa- 
tion for librarianship and in teaching students 
how to use the library effectively. He intro- 
duced and taught courses in library use to 
all freshmen as well as courses in cataloging 
and reference for teacher-librarians at North- 
eastern. More recently he has sponsored a new 
program for school librarians at Baylor. 
He has strong convictions about the active 
role which a college or university library 
should take. Through his very pleasant per- 


sonality and warm interest in faculty and 


school affairs, he has been unusually success- 
ful in securing the cooperation and support 
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of the faculty and the administration. Per- 
sonnel is also one of his special interests, due 
partly to his sincere liking for others and 
partly to the problems in recruitment he has 
encountered and solved. He expects to con- 
tinue his research in censorship and banned 
literature. 

Mr. Rouse was a busy acting librarian at 
Baylor. He established a separate fine arts 
division in the library, recruited a major 
part of the present staff from a good range 
of library schools, started a summer program 
of library science for teacher-librarians, and 
worked out plans for renovating the building 
and shifting library activities to make more 
effective use of the present quarters. Like 
many other librarians, he also is working for 
a new library building. In both Texas and 
Oklahoma he has been active in state library 
affairs, being at present chairman of District 
VII of the Texas Library Association and, 
earlier, editor of the Oklahoma Librarian. 

Baylor has been fortunate to have had a 
succession of notable librarians—E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, W. S. Hoole, and R. W. Severance. 
Mr. Rouse may be counted 6n to uphold this 
fine tradition—Arthur M. McAnally. 


Joun P. Wacconer, JR. succeeded Carlyle 
J. Frarey as assistant librarian of Duke Uni- 
versity on December 
1, 1954. He will di- 
rect the readers’ serv- 
ices division in the 
General Library and 
will be in charge of 
departmental libra- 
ries. Mr. Frarey has 
moved to the Univer- 

sity of North Caro- 
| lina as associate pro- 
fessor in the School 

John P. Waggoner, Jr. ot Library Science. 
A native of North 
Carolina, Mr. Waggoner received the A.B. 
and B.D. degrees from Duke University and 
the B.S. in Library Science from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Library of Congress 
from 1941 to 1943, and served in the Army 
Air Force in 1943-45, from which he was 
discharged with the rank of captain. He 
joined the staff of Duke University Library 
in a part-time capacity in 1946, working in 
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the technical processing division; in 1947 he 
became assistant in the reference department, 
and the following year was made head of the 
circulation department, a position he held until 
the recent appointment.—Benjamin Powell. 


Dr. Cart M. Wuire, dean of Columbia 
University’s Faculty of Library Service since 
1943, has resigned from that post. Dr. 
White, who is now on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the University, will return in 
September, 1955, to devote his entire time to 
his professorial duties, concentrating on re- 
sponsibilities for instruction in the general 
area of the literature and bibliography of the 
social sciences. 

President Grayson Kirk of the University 
indicated that Professor Robert D. Leigh, 
who has been acting dean during Dr. White's 
absence on leave, will continue in that post for 
the present. 

“In resigning his administrative position, 
Dr. White has indicated his primary interest 
in the development of the Library School's 
program of instruction in the literature and 
bibliography of the social sciences,” said Presi- 
dent Kirk. “His background as a scholar in 
the library field will make him of inestimable 
help in this area as, freed from the exacting 
demands of administrative duties, he is enabled 
to devote all his time and efforts to this im- 
portant work. 

“In his years as dean, Dr. White assumed 
a leading part in stressing the graduate char- 


acter of library school instruction with ever 
increasing emphasis on the literature of the 
major subject fields, including the social sci- 
ences and the physical and biological sciences, 
as well as the humanities. During these 
years, there was extensive reorganization of 
Columbia's School of Library Service. The 
basic professional degree in librarianship was 
changed from a bachelor’s to a master’s 
degree. Work for the research degree of 
Doctor of Library Science was authorized. 

“In this day of increasing complexity in 
national and community life, the library, as 
an institution of basic importance to our 
society, must keep pace,” Dr. Kirk added. 
“This means, of course, that instruction in 
librarianship must continue to be reevaluated, 
reassessed and made ever more effective. 
Through the efforts of scholars like Dr. 
White, who devote their lives to the work, 
this will be accomplished.” 

Dr. White joined the Columbia school as 
dean in 1943, coming from a post as director 
of the Library and Library School and pro- 
fessor of library science at the University of 
Illinois. Until June, 1953, he was also di- 
rector of the University Libraries at Colum- 
bia. He was graduated from the Oklahoma 
Baptist University with the B.A. in 1925, 
received the M.A. from Mercer University 
in 1928, the Ph.D. from Cornell University 
in 1933 and the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Library Service from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1934. 


Appointments 


Francis E. Callan has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the State Teacher's College 
at Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Jeanne Cianciulli has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the City Hall Division 
of the Fordham University Library. 

Grant Talbot Dean has been appointed 
cataloger of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York City. 

Robert D. Desmond has been appointed 
editor of New Serial Titles at the Library 
of Congress. 

Margaret K. Eckels has been appointed 
head of technical processes at the Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City. She was for- 
merly cataloger at the University of Kansas 
City Library. 

Miss Anne C. Edmonds, the reference li- 
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brarian of Goucher College, has exchanged 
positions for the year 1955 with Miss Eileen 
M. Munro, a member of the staff of the 
European branch of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Reference Library. 

Rose-Grace Faucher has been appointed 
librarian of the School of Dentistry of the 
University of Michigan. 

Rodney J. Ferguson has been appointed cir- 
culation and reference librarian of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University Library, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Mrs. Herta Fischer, formerly librarian of 
the University of Nebraska College of Medi- 
cine in Omaha, has been appointed librarian 
of Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif. 

David Foley, formerly assistant librarian 
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of the Royal Military College of Canada, 
Kingston, Ontario, has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian of the University of Toronto. 

Stephen Ford, formerly chief of the serials 
division, Southern Illinois University Library, 
has been appointed associate order librarian 
of the University of Michigan Library. 

Henry J. Gartland has been appointed chief 
librarian of the U.S. Veterans Administration 
library service. 

Beatrice High has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute, Roswell, N.M. 

Harriet Jameson was appointed chief of the 
History of Medicine Division, Armed Forces 
Medical Library, Cleveland, on August 6, 
1954. 

Mary Anne Kernan, formerly law librarian 
at Emory University, is now in the reference 
department of the Air University Library at 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Olive Lee, formerly head of readers’ serv- 
ices at the Mount Holyoke College Library, 
has been appointed to the same position at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Christopher Legge is now librarian, Ameri- 
can University, Beirut, Lebanon, succeeding 
David Wilder. 

Herbert C. Lemon has been appointed li- 
brarian of Mesa College, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

The following personnel changes have been 
made recently at Los Angeles State College 
Library. The new librarians are: Keith P. 
Anderson, assistant catalog librarian; H. 
Randall Butler, assistant order librarian; 
Joseph A. Schmidt, assistant reference li- 
brarian; Robert A. Canny, periodicals libra- 
rian. Ruth M. Protzman has been promoted 
from assistant catalog librarian to circulation 
librarian. 

Cynthia Lovejoy has been appointed plants 
and animal sciences librarian at the University 
of New Hampshire Library. 

Lucile Lukens has been appointed librarian 
of Sterling College, Sterling, Kan. 

John C. MecNee has been appointed head 
of the circulation department of the Iowa 
State College Library. 

Elizabeth Meier has been appointed circula- 
tion-reference librarian of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center. She was formerly assistant 
reference librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara and subsequently 
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with the U.S. Army Air Force. 

Miss Dorothy Miner, librarian and keeper 
of manuscripts of the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has been appointed the 
A.S.W. Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography at 
the University of Pennsylvania for 1954-1955. 
She has chosen as her topic “The Medieval 
Illustrated Book.” The lectures will be held 
on successive Thursdays, April 21, 28 and 
May 5. 

Ruth Hunt Morris, formerly reference as- 
sistant in the Atlanta Public Library, has 
been appointed gift and exchange librarian at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Anna M. Murphy has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian of Fordham University. 

Philip L. Nesbeitt has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian at the Brooklyn College Li- 
brary. 

Natalie Nicholson has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Melvin C, Oathout was appointed super- 
visor of the state reference service of the 
California State Library on June 1, 1954. 

Lucille V. Olds has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the Library Science School 
of Virginia State College, Petersburg. For- 
merly she was head of circulation at Hampton 
Institute. 

Rutherford B. Rogers has been named chief 
of the Reference Department, New York 
Public Library. A sketch of Mr. Rogers ap- 
peared in the April, 1954, issue of C&RL. 

Mrs. Phyllis L. Schneider has been ap- 
pointed circulation librarian of the University 
of Wyoming. 

Dorothy Shipman was appointed librarian 
of the Adrian College Library, Adrian, Mich., 
in September, 1954. 

With the establishment of a new position 
in the fast growing Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Library, Mr. Frank C. Shirk has 
been promoted to associate librarian in charge 
of technical services. Mr. Shirk has been at 
V.P.I. since February, 1948, and has been 
engineering branch librarian since September, 
1950. 

Harold F. Smith, formerly assistant refer- 
ence librarian of the Colorado State College 
of Education, has been appointed acquisitions 
librarian of the same library. 

Marjorie Sonnentag, formerly assistant 
cataloger at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
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N.Y., has been appointed head of the catalog 
department of the University of Delaware 
Library. 

Edith P. Stickney has been appointed li- 
brarian of Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 

Nancy W. Stirling has been appointed 
assistant law librarian of the New York State 
Library. 

Earle Thompson, formerly order librarian 
at Emory University, is now head of acquisi- 
tions at the Louisiana State University Li- 
brary. 

Warren Tracy, formerly assistant librarian 
of Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La., has been appointed librarian of Coe 


College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

David Tseng has been appointed assistant 
librarian and instructor in library science at 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Rodney Waldron has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director of the 
libraries of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Corvallis. 

Otto W. Walter, II, has been appointed 
cataloger and periodicals librarian of the IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University Library, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Hugh B. Welty has been appointed director 
of technical services for the University of 
Pittsburgh Library. 


Retirements 


Hazel E. Armstrong has retired from the 
position of librarian and professor of library 
science at Indiana State Teachers College. 

Karl Brown retired from the New York 
Public Library on November 1, 1954. He 
will continue his interest in the publishing 
field in the capacity of managing editor of the 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mary Clara Gravez, reference librarian of 
Lehigh University since 1947, has retired. 

Ida Fay Hamilton, librarian of the Sul 
Ross State College Library, Alpine, Tex., for 
27 years, has retired. 

William Jerome Wilson has retired as 
chief of the History of Medicine Division, 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Cleveland. 


Necrology 


Miss Curistine Dick, librarian emeritus 
of the University of Southern California, died 
on December 22, 1954, in Los Angeles. She 
suffered a heart attack and had been hospital- 
ized three weeks. She was 71. 

Miss Dick joined the Southern California 
Library in 1927, and retired in 1948. During 
her 21 years on the campus, the library had 
its greatest period of growth. She became 
acting librarian in 1933, and librarian in 1937. 

Miss Dick was a native of Crete, Nebraska. 
She was graduated from Doane College, Ne- 
braska, the New York State and Columbia 
University Library School. After teaching 
for a time and serving as principal in Ne- 
braska schools, Miss Dick became librarian of 
Doane College and then joined the Allegheny 
Free Library in Pittsburgh. From 1919 to 
1927 she was at the University of North 
Dakota library. 

She was a member of the American Library 
Association and the California Library As- 
sociation, PEO, Kappa Phi Zeta, national 
library science honorary society, Phi Kappa 


Phi, scholastic honor society, the California 
Bookplate and the American Society of Book- 
plate Collectors and Designers Society. 


Mitton JAmes Fercuson, chief librarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library for 19 years, 
died on October 23, 1954. He was 75 years 
old. 

Mr. Ferguson came to Brooklyn in 1930 
from California, where he had been head of 
the State Library at Sacramento for 13 years. 
His contributions as a bookman, his great 
services to the library profession as shown by 
his elevation to the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the New York Li- 
brary Association, the California Library As- 
sociation and numerous other organizations, 
are only a few of his accomplishments as 
summed up in the resolutions adopted by the 
Brooklyn Library Staff Association. Dr. 
Ferguson demonstrated his ability as a library 
planner and organizer in other fields, evi- 
denced by library surveys for the Carnegie 
Corporation in the Union of South Africa, 
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Rhodesia and Kenya Colony in 1928-29, one 
in Concord, N.H., in 1937 and others in the 
State of Louisiana and the Prince Edward 
Islands. 

Mr. Ferguson’s dry sense of humor was 
one of his outstanding characteristics. It fre- 
quently burst through the customarily solemn 
bounds of annual reports, as, for example, 
when he bemoaned the demise of the library’s 
sedan “which, like the Queen’s hats, always 
stood up in the crowd,” and when he referred 
to the long-unfinished library building on 
Grand Army Plaza as having “more long- 
distance records than all the marathon run- 
ners since the time of Pheidippides.”"—Thomas 


G. Brown. 


Mrs. CAntritt, Kentucky state li- 
brarian for the last 24 years except during 
1937-40 and 1944-48, died on August 21, 1954. 


Mrs. Eva M. KristTorrerseNn, librarian of 
the Hartford, Conn., Medical Society Library, 
died on November 16, 1954. She had been a 
member of the staffs of the New York Public 
Library, the Dickinson College Library, and 
the Girard College Library. 


Eart N. MANCHeEsTER, librarian emeritus 
of Ohio State University, died on November 
11. A sketch of Mr. Manchester, written by 
Lewis E. Branscomb, appeared in the Oc- 
tober, 1952 issue of COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES. From September 4, 1953, to the 
time of his death he was director of the 
S. Cornelia Young Memorial Library of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Foreign 


Dr. Norbert Fischer was appointed chief 
librarian of the German Patent Office in 
Munich on January 1, 1954. 

Roberto Gordillo, formerly assistant librar- 
ian of the Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, 
became assistant librarian at Mexico City 
College on July 16, 1954. 

S. Hallberg retired as librarian of the 
Gothenburg City Library on October 1, 1954. 
His successor is Gésta Ottervik. 

Charles Nowell, city librarian of Man- 
chester, died on August 9, 1954. 
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E. C. Murer, former librarian of the 
Medical College of Virginia, died on July 
21, 1954, at the age of 87. 


CuHarLes SeyMouR THOMPSON died on 
November 22, 1954, at the age of seventy-five. 
A graduate of Yale, A.B. 1902, he had been 
with the Brooklyn Public Library, assistant 
librarian of the District of Columbia Public 
Library, and librarian of the Savannah, Ga., 
Public Library. From 1927 to 1930 he was 
the assistant librarian and reference librarian 
ot the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
1931 he was made acting librarian and later 
librarian upon the resignation of Asa Don 
Dickinson. Mr. Thompson was the eleventh 
person to serve in the identifiable position of 
librarian, and the fifth full-time (or almost 
full-time) librarian. He retired in 1945. 

Mr. Thompson was the first secretary of 
the “Friends of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library,” formed February 1931, and 
was the editor for the first thirteen volumes 
of the Friends publication, The University of 
Pennsylvania Library Chronicle. He was di- 
rector of the ALA Survey of Libraries in 
1924-1927, and was the author of Evolution 
of the American Public Library, 1655-1876, 
completed during his retirement.—W alter HV. 
Wright. 


Francis Horner WILsoN, circulation li- 
brarian at Purdue University from 1944 to 
1953, died at Lebanon, Pa., on October 9, 
1954, at the age of 40. He was preparing to 
take a library assignment abroad with the 
Defense Department. 


Libraries 


Karl Schottenloher, noted bibliographer and 
historian, died in Munich on July 30, 1954. 

Heinrich Uhlendahl, director of the 
Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig, died shortly 
before Christmas, 1954. Uhlendahl enjoyed 
the high respect of colleagues both within and 
without the Germanies for having created a 
German national library and for having main- 
tained the integrity of the collections and the 
standards of service of the Deutsche Bicherei 
during the difficult periods of Nazi and Com- 
munist domination of Saxony. 
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Review Articles 


Education of Librarians 


Major Problems in the Education of Li- 
brarians, Edited by Robert D. Leigh. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 
xX, 116 p. $2.50. 

These papers, or chapters, prepared for pub- 
lication by Lauretta G. McCusker, Kathlyn 
Johnson Moses and Frances M. Pollard, grew 
out of reports in a seminar conducted by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. All three 
authors were seasoned librarians and teachers 
before entering this seminar class in 1952/53. 
Four additional members of the course, who 
were unable to continue the work into the 
second semester, nevertheless presented papers 
which have been used as a basis for three of 
the present chapters and part of a fourth. 

Following a foreword by Dr. Leigh, the 
three authors present six chapters, the first 
of which consists of an introduction. This 
covers historically the development of, and 
problems in, the training of librarians. Three 
chapters deal respectively with the education 
of: (1) special, (2) village, (3) school and 
children’s librarians. Another valuable chap- 
ter relates to a work-study program in the 
library field. The sixth and last chapter con- 
stitutes a summary of the material covered in 
the foregoing sections and is entitled: “A 
General Program for the Education of Li- 
brarians.” 

The introduction, the chapter covering the 
work-study program and the final chapter are 
all necessary to round out this small book. 
The first two, however, present little that has 
not been said before in various articles and 
books concerned with library education. 

The chapter devoted to special librarians 
gives a brief description of the birth and work 
of the Joint Committee on Library Education 
of the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. Here the reports of the seven subject 
areas (law, journalism, medicine, science- 
technology, finance, theater, music) are out- 
lined. An attempt is made to tie up these 
reports with the general difficulties of train- 
ing special librarians. The authors suggest 
that many of the problems might be solved 
by setting up a two-year program for intern- 


ship 2s has been described in the chapter de- 
voted to work-study programs. Further 
development of this suggestion might have been 
helpful; the elucidation of the advantages 
stressed might in the future provide material 
for a separate article. 

“The Training of Village Librarians” 
stresses the problems of the librarian, generally 
untrained, in the small town library. Condi- 
tions known to exist in New York State form 
the basis for the development of the theme. 
The part played by the state extension agency 
in aiding small libraries is explained, as well 
as the fact that help from this source cannot 
solve all the shortcomings of libraries manned 
by workers who are ill-prepared to cope with 
the diverse conditions of low pay and limited 
hours of opening. 

The chapter on the training of school and 
children’s librarians forms at once the most 
critical and constructive element of the book. 
Agencies for training these types of librarian 
are so varied and the curricula differ so widely 
as to extent and purpose that the authors state 
with considerable truth: “Plainly, there is no 
common design or standard for the profes- 
sional education of librarians serving children 
and young people in the United States.” 
After considerable discussion of the training 
and duties of school and children’s librarians, 
the authors arrive at the conclusion, in accord 
with the recommendations of a workshop, 
held at the University of Chicago in 1951, 
that there should be the same framework of 
education for both types of librarian. Better 
integration between undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs is also deemed necessary. 
Practical recommendations as to the accredit- 
ing of library training agencies and solutions 
for the certification of these two types of 
librarian are likewise presented. 

An appendix furnishes a calendar for sug- 
gested two-year work and study plans. Four 
alternate plans are submitted, though it is 
stated that these are merely illustrative of 
others that might be evolved. 

A section entitled “Bibliographic Notes,” 
which is in two parts, completes the volume. 
The first part contains nine basic works on 
education for librarianship, each of which is 
annotated. A list of nineteen unannotated 
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items follows. Many of the latter seem more 
pertinent to the subject matter of the book, 
and more necessary to qualify and summarize 
because they are less familiar to the average 
librarian. 

As a brief, introductory volume to certain 
of the problems encountered in the education 
of librarians, this text will no doubt serve a 
useful role. One might quarrel with the title, 
since there are other major problems which 
have not been included. For instance, are 
there no difficulties in the training of refer- 
ence librarians, catalogers and administrators ? 
In a second edition the present title might be 
amended so as to suggest more clearly the 
trend of the contents—Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson, Drexel Institute of Technology. 


Rare Bibles 


Rare Bibles; an Introduction for Collectors 
and a Descriptive Checklist. By Edwin 
A. R. Rumball-Petre. New York, Philip 
C. Duschnes, 1954. 53 p. $6.00. 

This is a revised edition of the work of the 
same title issued in 1938. Its compiler, the 
late Rev. Rumball-Petre, who died in July, 
1954, is said to have been the only bookman 
who dealt exclusively with rare editions of the 
Bible. 

In scope and arrangement the two editions 
are similar, beginning with “Incunabula,” 
continuing with “Polyglots,” “English Bibles,” 
“Bibles Printed in America,” “Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin Bibles,” and “Bibles in Modern 
Languages other than English.” The sections 
for “Miscellaneous Bible Portions” and “Curi- 
ous Editions of the Bible” cut across the 
other categories both in time and language. 

There are 378 items listed as against 345 
in the first edition, the incunabula section, 
increased from twenty to forty items, being 
responsible for the greatest number of addi- 
tions. Aside from this, the main difference 
between the two editions is in the character 
of the notes. In the first edition there were 
occasional references to prices but these have 
been omitted in the revision and the descrip- 
tions are limited to bibliographical and _his- 
torical data. 

Revision barely touched the bibliography. 
Only a half-dozen additions appear and one 
of these was published in 1838. It seems 
strange that it was added while such a worth- 
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while ai) to the modern collector as the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library’s catalog of their 
exhibition of Bibles in 1947 was not included. 
The number of volumes of the Gesamtkatalog 
has not been brought up to date nor were 
later editions of works mentioned that have 
been brought out in new editions since 1938. 

The compiler made it clear that the basis 
for his selection was rarity coupled with some 
historic or distinctive feature. But for some 
unexplained reason he did not include a single 
one of the Bibles famous because of their il- 
lustrations, for example, the Cologne Bible, 
the Liibeck Bible or the Malermi Bible. 
Among famous modern editions Bruce Roger's 
Lectern Bible is listed but not his World 
Bible. However it is individual taste that 
makes collectorship interesting and this is a 
useful handbook for a collector or historian 
of printing. 

The two editions are witnesses of the 
change in book production during these last 
two decades. The 1938 publication of 500 
copies reflects the fine printing of the day in 
the quality of the paper, the generous margins, 
and the eight illustrations which enliven the 
text. The 1954 edition of 600 copies has a 
slightly longer text compressed into ten less 
pages by crowding more words on a page of 
less attractive paper; there are no illustrations 
and the price is exactly double that of the 
1938 edition—Bertha M. Frick, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 


Book Collectors 


Private Book Collectors in the United States 
and Canada. 10th rev. ed. New York, 
R. R. Bowker, 1953. 417 p. $20.00. 
The importance of the private book collector 

to librarians and to the future of the libraries 
under their care is something too clearly evi- 
dent and, indeed, too widely recognized to 
require either persuasive argument or elab- 
orate demonstration. 

One has but to reflect upon some of the 
names which adorn the facades and which are 
found engraved upon the bookplates of li- 
braries large and small all across the land 
to realize that the private collector has in the 
past played, and in an increasingly prominent 
manner continues to play, a vital réle in the 
development and enrichment of American 
libraries. 
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To the academic librarian—and especially 
in times like these when the book dollar from 
the college or university treasury buys less 
and less while the ever-pressing need is for 
more and more—the potential usefulness of 
the private collector is a prospect bulging and 
bristling with alluring possibilities. And this 
is particularly true in the area of rarities and 
special collections. 

Not every institution, of course, will find a 
munificent patron whose biblio-philanthropy 
will transform its rare books holdings from 
a handful of tattered, but venerable, volumes 
(in which the “s’s look like f's”) into a 
veritable treasure grove incased in gleaming 
leather and glittering gold, and where the 
shelflist reads like some sort of grand anni- 
versary anthology of Maggs and Rosenbach 
catalogs. But the practicing bibliophile who 
possesses a nice balance of acquisitive instinct 
and generous impulse, be he “ever so humble,” 
can contribute something toward increasing 
the strength and the stature of a library's 
collections, and a group of such collectors, of 
varied interests and enthusiasms, can together 
do much. 

The evident growing and widespread trend 
toward the establishment of Friends of the 
Library organizations is ample evidence of the 
validity and the success of this concept of 
persons joining together to make common 
cause of the requirement of increased library 
resources. 

And, it should be pointed out, one of the 
perhaps surprising things which our colleges 
and universities are discovering as they go 
about the business of fostering these Friends 
of the Library groups and putting their 
Friends to work for them is that the col- 
lectors and others who are enthusiastically 
taking part in these activities are not neces- 
sarily alumni of the particular institutions 
concerned. An interest in a projected pro- 
gram and a sense of being themselves sig- 
nificant and appreciated, even if modest, par- 
ticipants are, among other things, often more 
important factors to these individuals than 
“old school” associations, if any. 

The moral may readily be drawn from this 
that it behooves the academic librarian to 


know as many private book collectors as 
possible, be they alumni of his coilege or uni- 
versity or not, for they are all “fair game” 
—though, as the optimistic should be warned, 
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by no means “sitting pigeons.” 

It is with a timeliness appropriate to the 
need for an up-to-date guide that the R. R. 
Bowker Company has published its tenth 
revised edition of Private Book Collectors, a 
register of collectors in‘both the United States 
and Canada, listing them (1) alphabetically 
by name, (2) geographically, and (3) accord- 
ing to collecting specialty or specialties. 
Within each of these three separate sections, 
collectors’ addresses are given in full, and in 
the geographical part, a summary of all of 
an individual's collecting interests is provided. 

Names for inclusion have been taken from 
the Bowker Company files and rolls of the 
leading “book societies, collectors’ groups and 
private clubs,” as well as having been sug- 
gested by libraries and collectors themselves. 
The present edition carries around 200 more 
names than the previous one (that of 1948), 
and it introduces for the first time a section 
of dealer-collectors, which runs to nearly 150 
additional entries, for a grand total of over 
2,000 collectors in all. 

The directory is eminently useful as a 
reference tool to the librarian, whether it be 
in connection with the recruitment of gifts 
or new Friends of the Library, or in negoti- 
ating for loans of materials for exhibition 
purposes, or simply in determining how much 
collecting activity exists centering upon a par- 
ticular author’s works or relating to some 
specific subject or area. 

The book itself suffers somewhat, but not 
seriously, from the handling of its catchwords 
and headings, which are in a few instances 
inaccurate, inconsistent, or confusing. Of 
some consequence in this latter connection is 
the disconcerting use of full names set in 
capitals and in normal order where the catch- 
word happens to be an author's name. Be- 
cause in such cases the first names are given 
equal prominence in typographical treatment 
and are not inverted with the surname, a 
person hurriedly fanning through the pages 
may find it somewhat difficult to be able to 
tell at a glance just where he is in the 
alphabetical sequence, his eye focusing upon 
the first name rather than the last, which is 
of course the important element. This is a 
feature of minor confusion that might easily 
have been eliminated or at least minimized. 

An irregularity, however, that this reviewer, 
who is himself a New Hampshireman, finds 
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difficult to comprehend and impossible to 
condone, is that New Jersey precedes New 
Hampshire in the alphabetical listing of states 
in the book's section locating collectors geo- 
graphically. It is conceded, to be sure, that 
New Jersey may stand before New Hamp- 
shire in certain respects of a numerical char- 
acter, but heretofore the alphabetical prece- 
dence of the Granite State has, I believe, 
gone unchallenged. 

Private Book Collectors is, nevertheless, 
a valuable reference work of particular inter- 
est and utility to head librarians, special col- 
lections directors, curators of rare books and 
manuscripts, exhibits officers, and others re- 
sponsible for the development of library col- 
lections—Edward Connery Lathem, Dart- 
mouth College Library. 


University of Virginia Library 
The University of Virginia Library, 1825- 
1950: Story of a Jeffersonian Foundation. 
By Harry Clemons. Foreword by Dumas 


Malone. Charlottesville, University of 
Virginia Library, 1954. xxii, 231p., illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


“They have nearly finished the Rotunda— 
the Pillars of the Portico are completed and 
it greatly improves the appearance of the 
whole—The books are removed into the 
Library—and we have a very fine collection.” 
So wrote Edgar Allan Poe to his foster father 
in Richmond in 1826. The University of 
Virginia was then in its second session, and 
young Poe was a student there. It was indeed 
a fine collection. No university in America 
had started with a more carefully selected li- 
brary. Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
University, had chosen most of the 8,000 vol- 
umes listed in the printed catalog issued in 
1828, and he had planned the book collection 
as carefully as he had planned the buildings. 

For two decades after the highly com- 
mendable start, however, the library received 
scanty support. Some of the early prosperity 
was regained in the 1850's, but then came the 
war—and Reconstruction—and a disastrous 
fire in 1895. The University remained open 
through it all, but not until its second century 
did the Library begin to attain the stature 
which Jefferson had envisioned for it. 

The full story of the vicissitudes of the 
University of Virginia library is told here by 
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Harry Clemons who directed its activities so 
wisely from 1927 until his retirement in 1950. 
The library’s history divides easily into five 
distinct periods, and each of these periods 
forms a chapter in the book. 

Chapter I covers the founding period, from 
1819 to 1826, during which Mr. Jefferson 
prepared lists of books to be ordered, secured 
funds for their purchase, and selected agents 
through whom they would be acquired. 

The years from the death of the founder 
in 1826 to the beginning of the Civil War in 
1861 are described by Dumas Malone in the 
foreword as “a period of torpor.” The Uni- 
versity spent about $35,000 for “books and 
apparatus” before 1826, more than half of 
which certainly went for books. Funds for 
such purposes, however, were small or non- 
existent in the two decades immediately fol- 
lowing, and most of the books received came 
as gifts. But with a substantial increase in 
enrollment in the 1850's came heavier de- 
mands for books and larger appropriations for 
their purchase. It was during this prosper- 
ous decade that a question about the adequacy 
of the rotunda for library purposes was first 
raised, a question which was to be heard 
many times in the eighty years which elapsed 
before permanent relief came in the form of 
the Alderman Library. 

The third period, 1861-1895, began with a 
war and ended with a fire. The library had 
survived the hazards of war and Reconstruc- 
tion, and broad progress was being achieved 
when fire reduced the book collections from 
56,000 to 17,000 volumes, and destroyed most 
of those selected by Jefferson. 

The significant feature of the fourth period, 
1895-1925, was the extraordinary response 
of alumni and friends to requests for gifts. 
Within ten years after the rotunda fire, the 
collection had grown to 60,000 volumes. 
Noteworthy collections and handsome endow- 
ments were liberally sprinkled among the 
gifts, and by 1925 an endowment fund of 
$200,000 for books had been accumulated. 
But greater demands were being made on the 
library, some from a department of graduate 
study whose program required that the library 
accept continuing responsibility for the selec- 
tion and acquisition of material not hitherto 
necessary in an undergraduate curriculum. 

The most remarkable progress of the li- 
brary came during the administration of the 
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author, and he describes this in his character- 
istically modest manner. Jefferson expected 
the library to be the heart and life blood of 
the University. Under Mr. Clemon’s guiding 
genius and with the help of his “Board of 
Alderman,” as he called his key assistants, the 
Alderman Library has come close to achieving 
the stature which the founder's vision and 
personal efforts had established for it a 
century and a quarter before. 

Library history has been neglected in the 
literature of scholarship. Academic libraries 
in particular have lacked chroniclers. The 
Old Dominion’s University Library has had 
a particularly interesting history, and its 
publication is highly appropriate. No one 
else could have told the story as well as 
Harry Clemons, the tenth librarian of the 
University. His appointment at Virginia fol- 
lowed a term as librarian and professor of 
English at Nanking University in China, 
from which he was driven during the “Nan- 
king Incident.” The Chinese bandits forced 
him to decide between librarianship and a 
professorship of English, he says, by destroy- 
ing his lecture notes. His story is told in the 
dignified prose of a man of letters, in a style 


all too rarely found in library literature. 
The volume is unencumbered by footnotes, 
but a single note at the end informs the reader 
that a fully documented manuscript of the 
books has been deposited in the Alderman 
Library and is available for examination. 

Dumas Malone has contributed an ad- 
mirable foreword in which he pays high and 
well-deserved tribute to the author and to 
the Alderman Library. If Jefferson could 
return, Mr. Malone says, “He would find the 
Alderman Library, as thousands of students 
and hundreds of scholars have found it, 4 
free and happy place. . . . There is more sun- 
light ... more warmth and courtesy and sheer 
human kindness, than is commonly encount- 
ered. Many have contributed to this spirit, 
of course, but the person most responsible 
for it is Harry Clemons, who with unerring 
instinct seized upon the best traditions of 
Virginia and of Jefferson and reincarnated 
them in an institution.” 

This volume which becomes an important 
milestone in the writing of library history 
contains much of the spirit and warmth to 
which Mr. Malone refers.—Benjamin FE. 
Powell, Duke University Libraries. 


The Graphic Image—Some Books about Drawings and Prints: the 
Anglo-American Tradition II 


English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries. By Francis Wormald. New 
York, Praeger, 1953. 83p. $6.00. 

Engraving in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries; A Descriptive Cat- 
alogue with Introductions. Part I. The 
Tudor Period. By Arthur M. Hind. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
$22.50. 

William Blake's Illuminated Books. <A 
Census compiled by Geoffrey Keynes and 
Edwin Wolf 2nd. New York, The Grolier 
Club, 1953. 124p. $10.00. 

The three books to be reviewed here deal 
with drawings, prints and book illustrations 
in England. | had hoped to include them 
in my last review column in the October, 
1954, issue, which was devoted to the Anglo- 
American tradition in bookmaking. How- 
ever, so many books had to be included in 
that column that it became necessary to hold 
over for another This is 


some occasion. 
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one of the reasons why they were not re- 
viewed earlier (the other one being the pres- 
sure of other obligations). 

One of the interesting and 
puzzling aspects of England’s participation in 
the graphic arts of the Western world is 
the sporadic nature of her contribution. 
When seen in the broad perspective of a 
1000-year history, there is a curious pattern 
of high creativity abruptly followed by al- 
most total sterility and vice versa. 

“It is well known that the condition of 
English art from about the middle of the 
ninth to the middle of the tenth centuries 
was bad,” states Francis Wormald in his 
English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries. This book, by the professor of 
paleography at the University of London, 
and formerly assistant keeper in the British 
Museum’s Department of Manuscripts, re- 
cords the first significant revival of the graphic 
arts in the British Isles after the stupendous 
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artists and their followers. 

Professor Wormald shows us how the 
impetus of the Benedictine revival of monas- 
ticism in England opened the way for an 
important new school of Anglo-Saxon book 
illumination. He sees more clearly, perhaps, 
than many other historians that the many 
beautiful and sensitive drawings in these 
manuscripts were not merely unfinished studies 
for illuminations, but independent works of 
graphic art. They have their own style and 
flavor and a special intensity. The influence 
of the famous Utrecht Psalter, the ninth 
century masterpiece of Carolingian illustra- 
tion, is justly emphasized as the starting 
point for significant growth. The subsequent 
emergence of an independent art of drawing 
is traced in a considerable number of manu- 
scripts which can safely be identified not only 
with Winchester, but also with other monas- 
teries. 

One important aspect of this early English 
graphic art stands in need of more profound 
interpretation, but not necessarily at the 
hands of the paleographer or the art his- 
torian. These illustrations are the result 
of a very particular spirituality and religious 
devotion. The term “revival of monasticism” 
does not explain sufficiently the rise of these 
magnificent graphic visions. We have to turn 
to the writings of one of the great modern 
interpreters of medieval religious life for a 
key that will open the door to a fuller under- 
standing of these manifestations: 

The fathers of the Church and the con- 
templative saints, aware that their deepest 
experience of God was always somehow 
associated with the Liturgy and intimately 
dependent on the Psalms, have sometimes 
proceeded to argue, a posteriori, that the 
true meaning of the Psalms was a hidden 
and allegorical meaning. This is what has 
sometimes been called the ‘mystical’ sense 
of Scripture. The literal sense, with its bat- 
tles, its triumphs, its agonies and its moraliz- 
ing, is only an outer shell. The ‘real’ mean- 
ing of the Psalms is held to be a spiritual 
kernel which must be arrived at by penetra- 
tion of the ‘letter.’ To cling to the literal 
meaning alone is, according to this line of 
thought, to miss the whole significance of the 
Psalms, for ‘the letter killeth. (Thomas 
Merton, Bread in the Wilderness, New York, 
New Directions, 1953.) 

English book art more than held its own 
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earlier achievements of the Irish monastic 


through most of the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, towards the end of that period, during 
part of the fourteenth and virtually all of the 
fifteenth century, we see again the flagging 
of artistic creativity. Thus it happened that 
at the beginning of printing England’s con- 
tribution was insignificant. This condition 
is recognized in Arthur Hind’s basic reference 
work on Engraving in England in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries: 

While a host of craftsmen, in Germany 
and the surrounding countries, were engrav- 
ing plates for printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, nothing was produced in England. The 
beginning of the craft of line-engraving in 
Northern Europe dated from the first half 
of the fifteenth century. ... From the craft 
of the goldsmith, and engraved designs on 
metal, it was only a short step to the use of 
metal plates, similarly engraved, for printing 
on paper. It is the more surprising there- 
fore that this step was only taken in England 
after the passing of the great generation of 
line-engravers on the continent of Eu- 
rope. ... 


The gradual reawakening of native enter- 
prise in English graphic arts, the growth 
from tentative beginnings to indigenous 
strength, is the basic story told in the first 
volume of this important work by the some- 
time Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Organized as a comprehen- 
sive catalog, it records all prints “made 
from engraved or etched plates of copper, 
or other metal,” including “work by foreign- 
ers in England as well as by native crafts- 
men, and also occasional work done abroad 
closely related to England.” 

A general introduction of 38 pages, ex- 
plaining the general principles of the work 
and providing the reader with a continuous 
narrative, is followed by the catalog. This 
is the main body of the work, comprising 
over 250 pages, and arranged as a series of 
biographical articles in chronological order. 
Then follows additional information in the 
form of notes, a bibliography, etc. An im- 
pressive series of 156 plates, many of them 
showing several subjects, conclude the vol- 
ume. 

An extraordinarily vivid picture of English 
life in all its aspects emerges from these re- 
productions. They bring together a body 
of pictorial information not previously as- 
sembled and known only in isolated examples 
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to most students of graphic arts and English 
history. 

In the eighteenth century Britain's 
tribution to the graphic arts of the Western 
World is at least on a par with that of the 
European continent. During the dawn of 
the mechanical era and at the height of in- 
dustrialization ir he mid-nineteenth century 
Britain was the .cader. Its importance is 
paramount in the revolution against the evils 
of mechanization. 

There is one artist whose work and life 
can be looked upon as symbols of man’s fate 
in the industrial revolution. William Blake, 
the prophet who used the imagery of words 
and pictures in a combination of unique ef- 
fectiveness, made a significant contribution to 
the multiplication of the printed image, which 
helped pave the way for mass production of 
picture printing. But he also fought passion- 
ately for the freedom of man’s individual 
soul. His desperate struggle against an in- 
different and often hostile world did not end 
with his death. The verdict of “naive 
dilettantism” long stood in the way of a 
fuller appreciation of his genius. 

Now, it seems, he is recognized more gen- 
erally and perhaps more generously, than 
ever before. No less than three important 
books about William Blake have appeared 
within the last two years. To a large extent 
they are the results of the combined efforts 
of scholars and bibliographers on both sides 
ot the Atlantic. There is Joseph H. Wick- 
steed’s Jerusalem: A Commentary (London, 
Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust, 


con- 


1954); Albert S. Roe’s Blake's Illustrations 
to the Divine Comedy (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1953); and the census of 
William Blake's Illuminated Books, by 
Geoffrey Keynes and Edwin Wolf, 2nd. 

This book is actually a revised and much 
enlarged edition of a section in the Grolier 
Club’s Bibliography of Blake, printed in 1921. 
In the 32 years since its publication more 
than 40 hitherto unrecorded copies of il- 
luminated books have come to light; these 
are listed here and the previous descriptions 
carefully gone over. There are eight plates 
of reproductions. 

The bibliography, which forms the main 
body of the work, is arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Under each title we find a 
brief “description,” a detailed analysis of 
“contents,” listing and describing each plate 
in its various states, a most interesting 
“note,” and a listing of existing copies, fol- 
lowed by references to “facsimile reproduc- 
tions.” The “preface,” revised and expanded 
from the 1921 edition, contains a careful 
description of William Blake’s graphic tech- 
nique, pointing out his possible sources and 
explaining his processes. 

One of the most important things about 
this census is that, along with the very com- 
plete and up-to-date bibliographical appa- 
ratus, it contains in the notes to each title 
a brief but penetrating commentary on Wil- 
liam Blake’s literary and artistic intentions 
and the significance of each book within the 
lifework of the artist—Hellmut Lehmann- 


Haupt, New York, N.Y. 


New Mexico’s Undergraduate Library 


(Continued from page 156) 


(Half-cards filed in the main catalog 
should prevent this in part.) 

(2) Greater possibilities for loss and for 
“missing” category books through mis- 
shelving by student users. (Checking all 
items leaving the room, plus constant shelf- 
reading and attention to shelving practices 
eliminates much of this. Students are 
asked not to reshelve books themselves. ) 

(3) Possible confusion caused by subject 
arrangement as opposed to the more com- 
mon decimal Many items 
might logically be placed in more than one 
section, adding to the confusion. Thus 


classification. 
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consultation by card catalog is still some- 
times necessary even though it is an open- 
shelf collection. 

(4) Occasionally when discharging books 
received at the Circulation Desk student 
assistants have discharged the locator card 
as a charge and have returned the “UG” 
book to the stacks, causing a “book miss- 
report. 

(5) Duplication of processing. Five 
more cards must be typed and _ books 
slipped again, for items which have been 
already slipped and cataloged upon initial 
arrival in the library. 
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Abstracts of Titles’ 


KIRBY, MADGE BARBOUR 


A history of the Goucher College li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md., 1885-1949. Roch- 
ester, N.Y., University of Rochester Press 
for the Association of College and Refer- 


ence Libraries, 1954. (vi, 103 |. tables. 


28cm. ACRL MICROCARD SERIES, no. 26) 
Thesis (M.S. in L.S.)—Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1952. Bibliography: 


l. 102-103. 3cards. $.75. 

The study covers the history of Goucher 
College Library in three periods: 1885- 
1919; 1919-1934; 1934-1949. Among the 
topics treated are library facilities, staff, 
budget, the book collection and its classi- 
fication, the building program that culmi- 
nated in the Julia Rogers’ Library. 
annual reports of Eleanor W. Falley, li- 
brarian from 1919-1949, constituted .the 
main bibliographical source. 


WAGNER, LLOYD F. 

A descriptive history of the library fa- 
cilities of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
1824-1941. Rochester, N.Y., University 
of Rochester Press for the Association of 


1954. 
28cm. 


College and Reference Libraries, 
(xiii, 91 1. illus., map, tables. 
ACRL MICROCARD SERIES, no. 27) Thesis 
(M.S. in L.S.)—Catholic University of 
America, 1951. Bibliography: 1. 64-67. 3 
$.75. 

The purpose of this thesis is to contribute 
toward a clearer understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities of the library and its function 
in the academic community. The philoso- 
phies and activities of the five college li- 
brarians and fourteen college presidents 
are revealed in the development of the 
library administration and facilities. 


cards. 
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For many decades the stringent financial 
circumstances of the College hampered the 
library’s development. This was an op- 
portunity for the students to display their 
initiative by supporting their own literary 
society libraries, which proved to be an 
indispensable contribution to the academic 
effort at Lafayette. By their relentless 
criticism and their cooperative efforts, 
generations of students exercised an ex- 
traordinary influence in obtaining adequate 
library facilities. 

A statistical comparison is presented of 
Latayette’s library in relation to libraries 
of other institutions similar in origin, size 
and character. 


HINKLEY, MARY ELIZABETH 


The role of the college library in the 
preservation and organization of the archives 
of its own institution. Rochester, N.Y., 
University of Rochester Press for the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries, 
tables. 


1954. (6, 8o 1. 29cm. ACRL 
MICROCARD SERIES, no. 28) Thesis (M.S. 
in L.S.)—Columbia University, 1951. 
“List of sources”: 1. 79-80. 3 cards. $.75. 


Findings indicate that there is increasing 
interest in college archives and that archival 
activity varies from unsolicited historical 
materials to purposeful collecting. Major 
types of materials are preserved although 
some useful source materials are held in 
only a few colleges. 

Findings establish further that the li- 
brary building is the location for historical 
materials, with only 25.3% of the official 
records housed there. Policies relating to 
the preservation of official records and the 
transfer of non-current files to a central 
archive are infrequently found. 

In the comparison of 27 centralized and 
100 non-centralized archival programs 
findings establish that centralization re- 
sults in greater preservation and concen- 
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tration of historical materials, but has not 
provided a greater number of official rec- 
ords, more complete files, or better organ- 
ization of materials. College librarians 
usually administer centralized programs, 
but without administrative directive. Both 
types of programs lack statements of polli- 
cies relating to official records. 

It is recommended that the small college 
investigate its archival problem, consider 
the appointment of a professional archi- 
vist, temporary or permanent if record 
problems warrant, and provide adminis- 
trative policies for existing or newly es- 
tablished programs. Further recommen- 
dations are that the college library be con- 
sidered as the agency which may be best 
equipped to assume responsibility for the 
program. 


CAMPBELL, IVAH FLORA 

Resources of the Wisconsin state histori- 
cal library, Rochester, N.Y., University 
of Rochester Press for the Association of 


1954. 
ACRL MICROCARD SERIES, no. 


and Reference Libraries, 


30cm. 


College 
(38 1. 


29) Term paper, Library Science 427, Uni- 


Illinois, Bibliography : 


2 cards. 


versity of 
l. 36-38. 


Nine chapters of this study are devoted 
to a of the collections of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, one to 
recent acquisitions, and one lists the cur- 
rent publications of the Society. The in- 
vestigator has found that the collection is 
still growing but might be developed and 
exploited more than has been possible under 
conditions during recent years. 


1952. 
$.50. 


discussion 


WILDMAN, IRIS J. 

A study of law library classification and 
Rochester, N.Y., University 
of Rochester Press for the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, 1954. 
({vi], 78 1. tables. 28cm. ACRL MICRO- 
CARD SERIES, no. 30. Thesis (M.S. in 
L.S.)—Western Reserve University, 1954. 
Bibliography: 1. [77]-78. 3 cards. $.75. 


its problems. 


This study is, in the most part, limited 
to Anglo-American law. It is a discussion 
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of several schemes—Wire, Cuming, Da- 
bagh, Hicks, Schiller, McKavitt, Benyon 
and LC—arranged chronologically so as 
to show the development of law library 
classification. Chapter I discusses the 
various types of law materials and the 
problems and arguments in their classifi- 
cation. The succeeding chapters discuss, 
one by one, the different schemes. Tables 
are included. 

Law libraries require schemes especially 
adapted to law books. Due to the types of 
materials many law books fall into form 
classification. Most of the difficulties arise 
in classifying treatises; it is the case of 
author versus subject arrangement. But 
no matter what the arrangement, the card 
catalog must supplement it. 

The most noted schemes are those of 
Wire, Cuming, Dabagh, Hicks, Schiller, 
McKavitt, Benyon and LC. Of these the 
Dabagh scheme was designed to provide a 
standard classification for law books; both 
the Cuming and Benyon schemes tried to 
fill the gap left in the LC classification. 

Most law libraries have devised schemes 
based upon their own collections, and to 
date, no scheme has been accepted as a 
standard. 


CHAMBERLIN, EDGAR W. 
Rochester, N.Y., Uni- 


versity of Rochester Press for the Associa- 


National atlases. 


tion of College and Reference Libraries, 
1954. (53 1 29cm. ACRL MICROCARD 
SERIES, no. 31) ‘Term paper, 
Science 306, University of Illinois, 1952. 
50-53. 

This report reviews significant volumes 
of maps representing twenty-six nations 
and territories. A national atlas aims at 
the cartographical representation of the 
physical, biogeographical, economic, cultural 
and political features of a national terri- 
tory. Several of the works include de- 
scriptive texts in one or more languages 
and gazetteers. Canada, France, Italy 
and Russia are represented in the report, 
but it has been the smaller countries such 
as Czechoslovakia, Belgian Congo, Indo- 
nesia, Denmark and Switzerland that have 
produced outstanding atlases. 
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You can put your library in a card catalog 


with Microprint 


Read it in complete comfort with a 


KODAGRAPH MICROPRINT READER 


Consider this: By photographic reduc- To get started on a microprint system that can help 
tion, as many as sixty conventional book solve the problems of debulking, speedy dissemina- 
pages go on one side of a 3 x 5-inch card. tion, and storage of literature and private internal 
An abstract and filing data can go onthe ata, mail the coupon below. 

other side. Thus, the library card catalog 
becomes the library itself! So great is the 
space-saving that individuals in an or- 
ganization can conveniently have their 
own duplicate libraries of the literature 
and data they most frequently use. 

You read your microprint cards in 
complete comfort. The Kodagraph Mi- 
croprint Reader has a green screen, 
tilted 11° because that seems to be easiest 
on the eyes. Room lights need not be 
dimmed. The Reader takes microprint 
cards of any size up to 84 x 14 inches. 
You feed them into the Reader like paper 
into a typewriter. 

Many microprint publishers offer edi- 
tions of standard works and periodicals. 
Many of these publishers are also pre- 
pared to make microprint cards of your 
own literature and reports. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ””! 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me the information checked: 

(1) Where | can see a Kodagraph Microprint Reader. 

(1) Felder on the Reader and ple microprint card. 

©) List of publishers of microprint cards and manufacturers 
of microprint cards to order. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Nominees for ACRL Officers 
1955°56 


HE FOLLOWING NOMINATIONS were submitted by the ACRL Nominating Committee 

(Mrs. Frances Cheney, Marion Grady, Nellie Homes, H. Dean Stallings, Robert 
Vosper, Wyllis Wright, Robert W. Severance, chairman). The vice-president is elected 
for one year in that office and by constitutional provision becomes president the following 
year. Directors are elected for a term of three years. ACRL Representatives on ALA 
Council are elected for four-year terms. They serve in the dual capacity as representatives 
and members of the ACRL Board of Directors the fourth year. 


PRESIDENT 


Vosper, Robert, director, University of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence. By constitutional 
provision, Vice-President Vosper succeeds to the presidency in July. 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT (one to be elected) 


(Orr, Robert W., director, State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 
Shipman, Joseph C., librarian, Linda Hall Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 


TREASURER (one to be elected) 


(Eaton, Andrew J., director, Washington University Libraries, St. Louis, Missouri. 
) Parker, Ralph H., librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


DIRECTOR-AT-LARGE (one to be elected) 


{ Dix, William S., librarian, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
} Moriarty, John H., director, Purdue University Libraries, Lafayette, Indiana. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON ALA COUNCIL (four to be elected) 


| Gifford, Florence M., reference librarian, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland. 
) Winchell, Constance M., reference librarian, Columbia University Libraries, New York. 


Moore, Everett T., head, Reference Department, University of California Library, Los 
Angeles. 

Powell, Donald M., head, Reference Department, University of Arizona Library, 
‘Tucson. 

Fall, John, chief, Economics Division, New York Public Library, New York. 

Wright, Walter W., assistant librarian, Service Division, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. 


\ Hoole, W. Stanley, director, University of Alabama Libraries, University, Alabama. 
) Towne, Jackson E., librarian, State College Library, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Biographical Notes 


director of the library, Iowa State 
State College, 1930; 


ORR, ROBERT, 
College, 1946-date. B.S., lowa 
M.S., Columbia University, Order librarian, 
lowa State College, 1930-31; assistant, loan department, 
1931-23; assistant reference librarian, 1033-35; ref- 
erence librarian, 1935-41; assistant librarian in charge 
public services, 1941-43; assistant librarian, 1943-44; 
associate librarian, 1944-46. Member lowa Library 
Association (president, 1047-48); formerly member 
ALA Council and ALA Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws Member Phi Latnbda Upsilon, Alpha Chi 
Sigma. Mr. Orr is the author of several library survey 
reports: joint author with Louis R. Wilson of Report of 
a Survey of the Libraries of the Alabama Polytechnic In 
stitute, November, 1048-March, 1049 and joint author 
with William H. Carlson of Report of a Survey of the 
Library of Texas A and M College, October, 1949- 
February, 1950 Mr. Orr is a member of the Uni- 
versity Section of ACRL 

SHIPMAN, JOSEP H C., librarian, Linda Hall Li 
brary, Kansas City, Missouri, 1946-date. A.B., West- 
ern Reserve University, 1020; B.S.L.S., Western Re 
serve University, 1932 Tunior assistant, Technology 
Division, Cleveland Public Library, 1933-37; library 
counsellor, Union College, 1037-30; technology librarian, 
Toledo Public Library, 1030-42; head, Science and In- 
dustry Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1042-43; 
assistant director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1043-46. 
Secretary-treasurer, ALA Junior Members Round Table, 
1940-41; president, Baltimore Chapter, Special Li- 
braries Association, 1942-44; president, Maryland Li- 
brary Association, 1944-45; ALA_ Federal Relations 
Committee, 1042-46; chairman, Planning Committee, 
ALA Trans-Mississippi Regional Planning Meeting, 
1948; assistant editor, Applied Mechanics Reviews; 
past-president of the Missouri Library Association. Mr. 
Shipman is a contributor to professional journals and 
has been the treasurer of ACRL since 1952. 

EATON, ANDREW J]., director of libraries, Wash 
ington University, St Louis, 1953-date. A.B., College 
of Wooster, 19035; A.B.L University of Michigan, 
1936; Ph.D., University “of Chicago, 1944. Senior 
librarian, History Division, Rochester (N.Y.) Public 
Library, 1036-30; research assistant, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, 1942-43; reference li- 
brarian, Lawrence College, 1044-45; chief reference 
librarian, Louisiana State University, 1045-46; asso- 
ciate director, 1046-53. Mr. Eaton taught summer 
school sessions in library schools at Columbia (1947), 
Florida State University (1048), Louisiana State Uni 
versity (1949) and at North Carolina (1952). Member 
ALA Board on Resources of American Libraries, 1040 
s3; ALA Committee on Photoduplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods, 1953-55; AC representative on 
ALA Council, 1052-53; chairman, ACRL Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws, 1053-54; chairman, ACRL 
Committee on Committees, 1953-54; member Executive 
Board of the Louisiana Library Association, 1951. Mr. 
Eaton served as chairman, University Press Committee, 
Louisiana State University, 1952-53 and holds member- 
ship in ALA, ACRL, Missouri Library Association, 
AAUP and Phi Beta Kappa. He is a contributor to 
library periodicals 

PARKER, RALPH H., 
Missouri, 1947-date. B.A., 
M.A., 1030; Ph.D., 1035. Loan librarian, University 
of Texas, 1930-36; librarian, Pomona College, Clare 
mont, California, 1037-40; director of libraries, Univer 
sity of Georgia, 1940-47. Mr. Parker was on military 
leave, 1043-46 Member of ALA Committee on Li 
brary Administration, 1036-41; Board on Resources of 
American Libraries, 1040-47; ALA Committee on Li 
brary Equipment and Appliances, 1941-43, 1046-51, 
chairman, 1942-43, 1946-51; Missouri Library Associa 
tion (president, 1051-52); State Historical Society of 
Missouri; National Association of Cost Accountants; 
Sigma Delta Chi Author of Library Applications of 
Punched Cards (1952) and contributor to professional 
journals Mr. Parker is a member of ACRL’s Uni 
versity Section 

DIX, WILLIAM, librarian, Princeton 
rosa-date. B.A., University of Virginia, 1931; M.A., 
1032; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1946. Master, 
Darlington School for Boys, 1032-39; imstructor in 
English and director of private research, Western 


librarian, University of 
‘exas University, 19290; 


University, 
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Reserve University, 1940-42; instructor in English, 
Williams College, 1942-44; assistant personnel director 
of the Radio Research Laboratory and wistructor in 
English, Harvard University, 1044-46 Mr. Dix was 
assistant professor of English, Rice Institute, 1947-48; 
associate professor and librarian, 1948-53. Member 
ALA and chairman of ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, 1951-53; Southwestern Library Association 
(chairman, College Libraries Section, 1049); Texas 
Library Association (frst vice-president, 1952); Mod- 
ern Language Association, AAUP, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Grolier Society. Mr. Dix is a contributor to profes 
sional journals and is chairman of ACRL’s Committee 
on Relationships with Learned Societies, 1054-55. 

MORIARTY, JOHN H., director of libraries, Purdue 
University, 1944 date. B. A. Columbia, 19026; B.S.L.S., 
1034; M.L.S., 1038. Librarian, Cooper Union, 1035-39; 
assistant to director of libraries, Columbia University, 
1939-41; chief, accessions division, Library of Congress, 
1941-43; assistant director of acquisitions department, 
1043-44. Mr. Moriarty taught library science at the 
University of Illinois, 1950; teaching associate, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 1937-41; lec 
turer, Cooper Union, 1938-39; served as member Inter 
departmental Commute for Acquisition of Foreign 
Publications, O.S 1041-44; chairman, Interdepart 
mental Committee on Indexing of Combat Film, Bureau 
of the Budget, 1043-44. Member ALA and ACR 
chairman, Agricultural Libraries Section, 1048-49; 
chairman, Pure and Applied Science Section, 1951-52; 
Special Libraries Association (president, Indiana Chap 
ter, 1947-48); Indiana Library Association (president, 
1os2-s3); AAUP, NEA, American Society of Engineer 
ing Education, Phi Beta Kappa. Author Directory « 
Informational Material for New York City Residents 
(1042). Mr. Moriarty is a contributor to professional 
journals. He is ACRL’s representative on the ALA 
Committee on Divisional Relationships. 

GIFFORD, FLORENCE M., reference librarian and 
head, General Reference Division, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 1030-date. B.S., Mather College, Western Re 
serve University, 1932; certificate, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, 1o11. General 
assistant, Main Library, Cleveland Public Library, 1o1! 
ror8; assistant head, General Reference 
Cleveland Public Library, 1918-1030. Member AL/ 
ACRL, Bibliographical Society of America, Ohio ix: 
brary Association, Library Club of Cle -veland, Women's 
National Book Association, Women's City Club of 
Cleveland (Board member). Miss Gifford is a member 
of the ACRL Reference Librarians Section, and was 
its past chairman, and a director of the section, 1052 
ross. She is at present chairman of the Reference 
Section’s Committee on New Reference Tools 

WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M., reference librarian, 
Columbia University Libraries, 1041-date A.B., Uni 
versity of Michigan, sor8; certificate, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1920; M.S., Columbia 
University, 1030. Reviser, cataloging dept., Univer 
sity of Michigan Library, 1920-21; reference assistant, 
1921-23; head cataloger, American Library in Paris, 
1924-25: reference assistant, Columbia University Li 
braries, 1925-33; assistant reference librarian, 1033- 
1941. Author, Locating Books for Interlibrary Loan, 
1930; Reference Books of 1938-1940, 1941; Reference 
Books of 10941-1043, 1044; Reference Books of 1944 
1046, 19047; Guide to Reference Books sth ed. 1051; 
Supplement, 1950-52 (with Olive A. Johnson), 1954. 
Member, ALA, ACRL. 

MOORE, EVERETT T., head, Reference Department 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1946 date. 
B.A., Occidental College, 1931; M.A., Harvard Univer 
sity, 1033;_ certificate in librarianship, University of 

California, Berkeley, 1930. Instructor im English, Webb 
School of California, 1934-38; junior librarian, reference 
and accessions departments, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1939-41; reference assistant, University of 
Illinois Library, U rbana, 1941-42; served in U.S. Army, 
1942-46; member of visiting American faculty, Japan 
Library School, Keio University, Tokyo, 1952-53. Mem 
ber, ALA, ACRL, California Library Association, 
Rounce and Coffin Club, Phi Beta Kappa. Chairman, 
Reference Librarian’s Section, ACRL, 1953-54; mem 
ber, Intellectual Freedom Committee, CLA, Contribu 
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tor to newspapers and library periodicals. Editor, 
UCLA Librarian, 1947-date 

POWELL, DONALD M., head, 
ment, University of Arizona, 1946-date. A.B., Swarth- 
more College, 1936; M Duke University, 1938; 
A.B.L.S. Michigan, 10942 Instructor, English dept., 
Colorado State College, 1038-41 Genealogy and local 
history division, New York Public Library, to42, 1046 
(U.S. army 1943-45) Second vice-president, Arizona 
State Library Association and editor of Arizona Li 
brarian, 1948-50; president 1950-51. Many committee 
‘ssignments with Arizona State Library Association. 
Member, ALA (membership committee, 1954-56), ACRI 
(state representative, Arizona and New Mexico). Au- 
thor Cumulative Index to Arizona Highways 1925-51; 
Current Arizona Bibliography in Arizona Quarterly 
twice a year 1952-date; Index to Arizona News in the 
irizona Daily Star, 1953-date. Contributer to profes- 
sional journals 

FALL, JOHN, chief, Economics Division, New 
York Public Library, 1953-date Ph.B., University of 
Chicago, 1930; graduate work, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, and New York University; B.S. 
in L.S., Columbia, 1033 Circulation assistant, Ear! 
ham College, 1934; supervisor, Main Reading Room, 
New York Public Library, 1036-41; general assistant, 
director's office, New York Public Library, 1941-44; 
and chief, Acquisition Division, New York Public Li 
brary, 1044-1053 Assistant to Keyes D. Metcalf on 
survey for Middle-west Deposit Library, to41; super- 
visor, Farmington Plan, 1948-40 Mr. Fall was direc- 
tor of United States Book Exchange, and in tos50 he 
served as chairman of a group which prepared a pro 
gram for a northeastern regional library He is 
representative to the H Wilson Company, and a 
member of ACRL’s Reference Section 

WRIGHT, WALTER W., assistant librarian, Serv 

Division, Uni-ersity of Pennsylvania, 1040-date 

S.B., Harvard, toa7; B.S., Columbia School of Li 
brary Service, 1038 In charge of exchanges, Harvard 
College Library, 1038-40, and assistant, Circulation and 
Reference Department, to40-41; assistant, Genealogy 
Division and Acquisitions Division, New York Public 
Library, 1941-42; librarian, Harvard Club of New York 
City, 1042-44; general assistant, Tohns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Librarv, 1044-45, and coordinator of technical proc 
1045-47; head, Circulation Department, University 
of Pennsylvania Library, 1947-49; treasurer and presi 
dent, Harvard Library Club, 1030-41; recording secre 
tary, Maryland Library Association, 1946-47; chairman, 
College and Reference Section, Pennsylvania Library 
Association, 1052-53; chairman, ACRIL Committee on 
Committee Appointments, tos2-53; chairman, ALA 
Faninment Committee, 1053-S4 Fditorial Board of 
C&RL, 10s2-; editor, Proceedings of the toss ACRI 
Buildings Institute Contributor to professional jour 
nals and to Appalachia. Member various ALA, ACRL 


reference depart- 


esses, 


and Pennsylvania Library Association commitcees 

HOOLE, WILLIAM S., director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1944-date, A.B., Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S.C., 19024; A.M., 1031; Ph.D., Duke 
University, 1934; B.S.L.S., North Texas State College, 
1043; G.E.B. fellow, University of Chicago, summers 
1935-39. Librarian, Birmingham-Southern College, 
1935-37; Baylor University, 1037-30; director of: li 
braries, North Texas State College, 1930-44. Member 
Alabama Library Association, Southeastern Library 
Association, Alabama Historical Association, Southern 
Historical Association, South Atlantic Modern Lan 
guages Association, Phi Alpha Theta, Pi Tau Chi, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, Pi Kappa Phi. Member 
editorial board, National Council of Danshere of Eng 
lish; editor, North Texas Regional Union List of Serials 
(1943), Classified List of Reference Books and Period 
cals for the College Library (1947), Good Reading 
(1946-51), section on “Humor,” The Alabama Revien 
(1948-date), The Southeastern Librarian (1951-52); co 
editor, South Atlantic Modern Language Bulletin 
(1947-52). Author Check List and Finding List of 
Charleston Periodicals, 173 5, Sam Slick in Texas 
(1945), Ante-bellum Charleston Theatre (1946), Alias 
Simon Suggs (1952). Co-author, Mississippi Study of 
Higher Education (1945), Higher Education in the 
South (1947). Survey, Spartanburg (S.C.) and Merid 
ian (Miss.) public libraries, Stetson University Li 
brary and Stillman Institute Library; also the libraries 
of the seven state-owned colleges and universities of 
Mississippi Member Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1940-51, member and chairman 
of the Library Committee (1043-date). Member ALA 
Council (1946-53) and several committees. Mr. Hoole 
is a member of the Universities Section of ACRI 

TOWNE, JACKSON E., librarian, Michigan State 
College, 1932-date. A.B., cum laude, Harvard Univer 
sity class of A 1917; & University of 
Illinois, 1922. Superintendent, evening service, 
Yale University Library, 1922-24; supervisor, depart 
mental libraries, State ‘University of Iowa, 1024-26; 
chief of readers’ department, New York University, 
1926-28; librarian and director of the library school of 
George Peabody College, 1928-32 Member Board of 
Directors, College Press, president since 1950 Con 
sultant in library service to Julius Rosenwald fund, 
October, 10929-June, 1930. Editor The Wolverine 
Minute Man (1947-48), The Michigan Compatrioct 
(1948-40). Member ALA; secretary, College and Ref 
erence Section, 1929-35, chairman, 1035-36; Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, Michigan Library Associa- 
tion, Michigan Academy of Science, State Society 
S.A.R. (past president), W Johnson Post 205, 
American Legion (pest historian), Chi Psi. Mr. Towne 
is a contributor to library journals and is a member of 
ACRL's University Section 


New Policy for ARL Minutes 


The ARL at its forty-third meeting in Minneapolis on June 20, 1954 changed its policy on the use 
Back files of the “Minutes,” covering the first 42 meetings are 
The cost for either the microcard or microfilm edi- 
Orders for the microcard edition should be sent to Robert A. Miller, Executive Secre- 
Orders for the microfilm edition 


and distribution of its “Minutes.” 
now available on microcard or on microfilm. 


tions is $10.00. 


tary, ARL, Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Indiana. 


should be sent to Vernon D. Tate, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, Cambridge, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


Beginning with the “Minutes” of the forty-third meeting, a multilithed edition will be available 


to the profession. 


An index to the first 42 meetings is near publication. 
the multilithed “Minutes” ($2.00) should be sent to Dr. Miller at the address above. 


Orders for the index and 
The index will 


be incorporated also in the microcard and microfilm editions of the back file. 
The “Brief of the Minutes” which have been published in COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES since 


July, 1948, will no longer be included. 
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Nominees for ACRL Section Officers 
1955-56 


Pure and Applied Sciences Section University Libraries Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
J. Richard Blanchard William H. Jesse 
Ralph Hopp Archie L. McNeal 
Secretary 
Secretary Lois C. Bailey 
Mrs. Mildred Heatwole Miss Roy Lend 


Director (to serve for 3 years 
NOTE: Louise Bercaw, assistant librarian, ( ‘ 3 ) 
Andrew J. Eaton 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, will continue L. H. Kirkpatrick 


to serve as director until 1957. 


Libraries of Teacher Training Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Institutions Section Frances Neel Cheney 
Secretary and Chairman-Elect Keith Dowden } 
John F. Harvey Director (to serve for 3 years) 
Katherine Walker Mary N. Barton 
Charles L. Higgins 
Director (to serve for 3 years) Secretary 
Walfred Erickson Jean Lindsay 
Mildred Herrick Janet White 


LeTrer TO THE EpIror 
Sir: 

In your October, 1954 issue Mr. W. B. Ready complained that American university librarians 
cannot operate monthly or quarterly credit accounts for the acquisition of British Government 
documents and are plagued with “little bills” in sterling for every shipment which have to be 
laboriously translated into dollars and cents. 

Mr. Ready should know from his own experience that this is not so. He himself had a 
monthly accounting arrangement with H. M. Stationery Office in London until August, 1951 
when he preferred to make a similar accounting arrangement with. British Information 
Services, New York. Many American university libraries have monthly or quarterly accounts 
with H. M. Stationery Office in London or with British Information Services, New York. 

It is true that Mr. Ready has received consignment notes with each shipment but these are 
merely records of transactions which he may check, if he wishes, against his period accounts. 
Since he began ordering through this office in 1951 all such records and bills have been presented 
in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Ready further complained that the B.I.S., New York service was leisurely and expen- 
sive. I shall gladly investigate any instance of “leisurely” service which he cares to submit to 
me. He admits we recently reduced our prices to libraries. We shall shortly be announcing 
still further reductions to all purchasers and I hope these will effectively remove any lingering 
beliefs that B.I.S. service is an expensive one. 

The custom of U.S. libraries is greatly valued by H. M. Stationery Office, through whatever 
channels orders for British Government publications may be sent, and complaints about the 
service have been few. I am at a loss to understand, therefore, why Mr. Ready should have 
felt it necessary to attack it so intemperately. 

C. H. Danp, Director 
FitmMs AND Division 
BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN~ GERMANY 


Direct service 
on all German language 


books and periodicals 
* 


Farmington Plan agent 
for West and East Germany 


* 


Orders and inquiries are invited on 
both new and out-of-print material 


* 


For economy, speed, and accuracy, 
you may rely upon your 


German agent 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


FOR COMPLETE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
(over 20 Thousand Titles) 


BACK NUMBERS! 
(over 3 Million in Stock) 


PUBLICATIONS! 


(over 100 Reference Books) 
TRY 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis St. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 


Your Library is’ 
Efficient 
More Beautiful 


AMES 
STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with ae 
sloping magazine shelves. 


| 


LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 


catalog. 


Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


R. AMES COMPANY 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Accurate charging is so Simple 


... with a Gaylord Book Charging Machine! 


@ There is no chance of transposing figures. 
® Anyone can operate it. 


© At least 3 times faster than charging by 
hand. Saves time for you and the patron. 


® Small, compact, requires little desk space. 


@ “Reserves” are under complete control. 


All these advantages for less than $5.00 per mo. 


FREE: Write for complete descriptive brochure on the advantages 
and economy of Gaylord Electric-Automatic Book Charging. 


lord Bro8.inc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES « STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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BACK ISSUE DEALERS 
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MAPS AND GLOBES 
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MICROCARD AND MICROPRINT READERS 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
Sale and Acquisition of 
Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 
© Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, 
foreign 


Complete subscription service for do- 
mestic and foreign periodicals 


e All new books of U. S. and foreign 
publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 
Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, N.Y. 
Branch offices in London and Frankfurt 


Catalogues available on request 
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TWICE THE BOOKS... 
IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE 


CONDENSES BOOK STORAGE 
to let your library breathe 


The simple installation of Hamilton Compo stacks 
at once puts long shelves of books into compact, 
sliding-out drawers holding books on three sides 
— and gives the book area an inviting new 
Compo book stack with spaciousness. It’s a modern transformation other- 
ames wise possible only through expensive remodeling. 
And we'll gladly send complete information on 
Compo — on the entire Hamilton steel book-stack 
line — if you'll write us now, without obligation. 


Hlamiltor. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engley 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
General Contractor: Industria! Construction Co. 


The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a _ collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
frames. Write for complete VMP library 
VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
working conditions at low cost. CRL-4. 


irginia etal | oducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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These words of Rev. Joseph P. Donnelly, 
Director of Libraries, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, refer to their use of 
Remington Rand's Transcopy Processor and 
Portagraph Printer. These units have solved 
many time-consuming problems at the Uni- 
versity Library. Froblems typical of most 
libraries ... probably including yours. 
POPULAR PERIODICALS ALWAYS AT HAND 
... By circulating Transcopy prints of wanted 
articles, more readers benefit because maga- 
zines and journals of timely interest are 
always available. 


EASING THE “OVERDUE” PROBLEM .. . 300 


overdue slips are photo-duplicated and in- 


serted in window envelopes for mailing in 
less than one hour...a former full-day job. 
Charging desk records are better maintained. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS SIMPLIFIED... As 
inter-library loans, Transcopy prints are 
mailed first class... arrive at borrowing 
schools days earlier. Saves time and overhead 
expenses. The complete library is retained. 

The Remington Rand Transcopy and 
Portagraph are economical, compact and 
simple to operate. No darkroom is needed. 
Photo exact copies of anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn can be completed in 
less than one minute. For full details write 
to Room 1435, ask for CR941. 
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315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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University “Wicrofilnas 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Theodore Besterman 


A WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


and of Bibliographical Catalogues, Calendars, Abstracts, 
Digests, Indexes, and the like 


The third and final edition—records about 80,000 fully collated volumes of 
bibliography, in over 45 languages, classified under more than 10,000 head- 


ings and subheadings—will form four substantial volumes. Geneva, 1955. 


Volume | Now Ready —_ $22.50 Bound 


AVAILABLE SOON: 
Alfred Loewenberg 


ANNALS OF THE OPERA 


Compiled from the original sources. Complete historical and bibliographical 


account of all significant operas. Geneva, 1955. 


Second Edition Revised — Two Volumes—$32.50 Bound 


STECHERT-HAEFNER INc. 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


POSTMASTER: PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 
UNDELIVERABLE COPIES ON FORM 3579 TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
NEW: 


